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PREFACE. 


The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  so  ill  printed, 
and  by  reason  of  the  author's  absence  from  the 
press,  was  so  incorrect,  that  it  stood  more  than  or- 
dinarily in  need  of  the  help  of  a  good  introduction  ; 
yet  it  is  hoped  the  work  has  not  dishonoured  the 
reverend  person  who  did  it  the  favour  to  give  it  the 
first  recommendation. 

The  usefulness  of  the  subject,  and  the  honesty  of 
the  design,  has  prevailed  to  give  it  a  good  reception 
in  the  world :  and  notwithstanding  the  casual  im- 
perfections of  the  first  part,  some  good  men  have 
been  pleased  to  accept  the  performance,  to  usher  it 
into  the  world  so  much  to  its  advantage,  and  to  re- 
commend it  as  well  from  the  pulpit  as  from  the 
press. 

The  unworthy  author  earnestly  desired,  and  to 
his  utmost  endeavoured  to  be  for  ever  concealed; 
not  that  he  was  ashamed  of  the,  work,  or  sees  any 
reason  yet  to  be  so  ;  professing  to  have  a  firm  be- 
lief that  he  was  not  without  a  more  than  ordinary 
presence  and  assistance  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the 
performance.    But  being  fully  satisfied  with  the 
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prospect  of  doing  good  by  it,  he  desired  that  his 
praise  might  not  be  of  men,  but  of  God. 

To  this  end  he  took  such  measures  at  first  for 
effectually  preserving  the  secret,  and  for  his  entire 
remaining  in  the  obscurity  he  desired,  that  for 
some  time  after  the  publication  he  continued  un- 
guessed  at,  and  he  flattered  himself  for  awhile  that 
the  author  would  be  no  further  inquired  into  :  but 
Satan  hindered. 

The  success  of  the  work,  and  the  many  testimonies 
given  to  the  good  effect  it  has  had  in  families,  not- 
withstanding their  knowledge  of  the  author,  has 
fully  delivered  him  from  the  discouragement  he 
was  under  on  that  occasion ;  and  this  alone  pre- 
vailed with  him  for  a  second  edition,  which  he  had 
for  some  time  resolved  against.  It  was  not  without 
reason  that  he  had  great  apprehensions,  lest  some 
men,  suffering  their  prejudices  to  prevail  even  over 
their  zeal  for  public  good,  might  be  tempted  to  lay 
the  imperfections  of  the  author  of  this  book,  as  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  receive  benefit  by  it,  and  so  the  good 
effects  of  his  labour  might  be  in  part  obstructed. 

But  God,  who  as  before,  he  firmly  believes,  di- 
rected his  hand  in  the  work,  has  given  his  visible 
blessing  to  it ;  and  has  thereby  from  heaven  owned 
the  author,  to  his  inexpressible  satisfaction  and  joy. 
To  his  name  be  all  the  praise ! 

After  this,  let  who  will  reject  him  or  his  book,  it 
is  not  possible  to  give  him  the  least  disturbance. 
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After  this,  if  any  man  will  rob  himself,  or  anyone 
else  of  the  good  this  work  might  otherwise  do,  at 
his  door  be  the  sin. 

The  present  edition  is  more  carefully  corrected, 
and  the  errors  of  the  press  are  so  few,  and  of  so 
small  consequence,  that  an  ordinary  judgment  will 
correct  them  in  the  reading. 

The  author  in  revising  it  has  made  no  additions, 
thinking  his  first  design  fully  exhausted,  and  also 
esteeming  it  injurious  to  those  who  have  bought 
the  first,  to  let  future  editions  vary  so  much  from 
it  as  to  make  them  think  their  money  lost,  and  to 
oblige  them  to  buy  it  over  again. 

Some  few  things  are  omitted  indeed,  but  not 
considerable,  and  those  principally  in  the  notes  ; 
from  the  mere  sense  the  author  had  of  the  comments 
being  less  beautiful  than  the  text ;  and  that  others 
are  able  to  make  better  annotations  than  himself. 

The  whole  work  being  designed  both  to  divert 
and  instruct,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  adapt 
it  as  much  as  possible  to  both  those  uses,  from 
whence  some  have  called  it  a  (  religious  play'. 

It  would  more  have  answered  that  title  had  the 
author's  first  design  been  pursued,  which  was  to 
have  made  it  a  dramatic  poem ;  but  the  subject 
was  too  solemn,  and  the  text  too  copious,  to  suffer 
the  restraint  on  one  hand,  or  the  excursions  on  the 
other,  which  the  decoration  of  a  poem  would  have 
made  necessary. 

As  to  its  being  called  a  play,  be  it  called  so  if 
f.  i.  b 
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they  please ;  it  must  be  confessed,  some  parts  of  it 
are  too  much  acted  in  many  families  among  us  : 
the  author  wishes  that  either  all  our  plays  were  as 
useful  for  the  improvement  and  entertainment  of 
the  world,  or  that  they  were  less  encouraged. 

The  same  reason  which  obliged  the  author  to 
conceal  his  name  at  the  first  publication,  prevails 
with  him  to  forbear  it  now ;  so  that  though  he 
neither  declines  owning  the  work,  or  being  known 
by  his  name,  yet  referring  it  to  Providence,  he 
leaves  the  discovery  to  go  no  further  than  others 
think  fit  to  carry  it. 
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PART  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Catechising  of  children,  and  instructing  them  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  has  been  a 
practice  in  the  church,  as  ancient  as  religion  itself ; 
and  besides,  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  requires 
it,  was  deduced  from  that  strict  injunction  laid  upon 
the  children  of  Israel,  Deut.  vi.  7,  And  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  speaking  of 
the  laws  and  statutes  which  God  then  commanded 
Moses.  And  again,  Deut.  iv.  9,  But  teach  them  to 
thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  sons. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  undertaking  to  give  a 
list  of  authorities  in  Scripture  for  catechising  and 
instructing  of  children,  or  the  commendations  and 
testimonies  given  there,  to  those  that  did  instruct 
their  children  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  re- 
ligion :  that  eminent  text  is  sufficient  to  this,  being 
the  blessed  character  given  to  Abraham  from  God 
himself,  I  know  Abraham,  says  the  Lord,  Gen.  xviii. 
19,  that  he  will  command  his  children  and  his  house- 
hold after  him,  fyc. 

But  we  live  in  an  age  that  does  not  want  so  much 
to  know  their  duty  as  to  practise  it ;  not  so  much  to 
be  taught,  as  to  be  made  obedient  to  what  they  have 
already  learnt;  and  therefore  I  shall  take  up  no 
time  in  proving  this  matter  to  be  a  duty :  therms 

F.  i.  b 
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hardly  a  wretch  so  hardened  but  will  readily  acknow- 
ledge it. 

But  we  are,  I  say,  arrived  at  a  time  in  which  men 
will  frankly  own  a  thing  to  be  their  duty,  which  at 
the  same  time  they  dare  omit  the  practice  of ;  and 
innumerable  arts,  shifts,  and  turns,  they  find  out  to 
make  that  omission  easy  to  themselves,  and  excusa- 
ble to  others. 

One  part  of  this  work  is  pointed  at  such ;  if  pos- 
sible, to  make  them  blush  at  their  unaccountable 
rashness,  and  to  shame  them  out  of  such  a  sordid, 
inconsistent  course,  as  that  of  living  in  the  allowed 
omission  of  what  they  acknowledge  to  be  their  duty. 

The  way  I  have  taken  for  this,  is  entirely  new,  and 
at  first  perhaps  it  may  appear  something  odd,  and  the 
method  may  be  contemned ;  but  let  such  blame  their 
own  more  irregular  tempers,  that  must  have  every- 
thing turned  into  new  models  ;  must  be  touched 
with  novelty,  and  have  their  fancies  humoured  with 
the  dress  of  a  thing ;  so  •  that  if  it  be  what  has  been 
said  over  and  over  a  thousand  times,  yet  if  it  has 
but  a  different  coloured  coat,  or  a  new  feather  in 
its  cap,  it  pleases  and  wins  upon  them  ;  whereas  the 
same  truths  written  in  the  divinest  style  in  the  world, 
would  be  flat,  stale,  and  unpleasant,  without  it. 

If  then,  after  all  the  pains  which  have  been  taken 
by  ministerial  labour  and  instruction,  and  by  the 
pressing  exhortations  and  moving  arguments  of 
eminent  divines,  even  of  all  opinions,  in  their 
writings  on  this  subject,  this  mean  and  familiar  me- 
thod should  by  its  novelty  prevail,  this  will  be  a 
happy  undertaking,  and  at  the  same  time  be  no  re- 
proach at  all  to  the  labours  of  others. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  book,  care  is  taken  to  avoid 
distinction  of  opinions,  as  to  the  Church  of  England 
or  Dissenter,  and  no  offence  can  be  taken  here  either 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  as  I  hope  both  are 
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Christians,  so  both  are  treated  here  as  such,  and  the 
advice  is  impartially  directed  to  both,  without  the 
least  distinction. 

If  those  who  call  themselves  Christians  and  pro- 
testants,  will  not  instruct  their  children  and  servants, 
here  they  will  find  their  children  and  servants  in- 
structing them,  and  reproving  them  too ;  and  both 
they  and  their  children  may  here  meet  with  instruc- 
tions together. 

The  father  represented  here,  appears  knowing 
enough,  but  seems  to  be  one  of  those  professing 
Christians  who,  acknowledging  God  in  their  mouths, 
yet  take  no  effectual  care  to  honour  him  with  their 
practice  ;  that  live  in  a  round  of  religion,  as  a  thing 
of  course ;  have  not  the  power  of  godliness,  nor  much 
of  the  form,  a  kind  of  a  negative  Christian,  'a  God 
I  thank  thee'  pharisee,  sound  in  knowledge,  but  neg- 
ligent in  conversation  ;  orthodox  in  opinion,  but  he- 
terodox in  practice  ;  and  that  I  have  found  out  such 
a  person,  is  to  signify,  that  let  him  be  where  he  will, 
and  who  he  will,  this  work  is  calculated  to  reprove 
and  admonish  him. 

The  mother  here  represented,  is  likewise  a  formal, 
loose-living  Christian,  a  protestant  professor  of  reli- 
gion, without  the  practice  of  it,  but  yet  she  is  a  pro- 
fessor, one  that  knows  how  to  talk  of  religion,  and 
makes  a  show  to  belong  to  it ;  but  —  alas  for  the 
rest !  the  consequence  will  appear  in  the  book ;  in 
which  I  doubt  a  great  many  may  see  their  own 
pictures  drawn :  may  the  sight  of  it  have  the  same 
healing,  convincing  efficacy,  as  appears  upon  the 
persons  here,  whose  story  is  therefore  brought  for 
an  example  to  them. 

May  they  see  it  and  blush ;  like  the  father  here 
mentioned :  like  him  may  they  be  ashamed  of  their 
likeness :  may  they  see  it,  and  like  him  effectually 
reform  the  dreadful  practice  :  this  would  completely 
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answer  the  end  and  design  of  the  author  of  this 
book,  and  rejoice  the  hearts  of  all  serious  Christians 
in  the  nation. 

The  child,  who  is  here  made  the  inquirer,  has  no 
questions  put  into  his  mouth  but  what  are  natural 
and  rational ;  consistent  with  principle,  and  as  near 
as  could  be  are  such  as  are  proper  even  to  a  child ; 
none  but  what  the  author  wishes  everybody  would 
put  seriously  to  themselves,  as  often  as  they  look 
about  them  in  the  world,  and  none  but  what  even  a 
child  is  capable  to  inquire  into.  The  author  has 
endeavoured  to  produce  the  questions  with  an  air  of 
mere  nature,  innocence,  and  childhood  ;  yet  such  as 
being  naturally  adapted  to  the  general  state  of  things, 
may  be  apposite  and  direct :  such  as  being  the  mere 
product  of  the  most  common  reasonings,  and  even 
the  understandings  of  children,  a  child's  under- 
standing may  justly  be  supposed  to  have  proposed 
them. 

Though  much  of  the  story  is  historical,  and  might 
be  made  appear  to  be  true  in  fact,  yet  the  author, 
resolving  not  to  give  the  least  hint  that  should  lead 
to  persons,  has  been  obliged  to  leave  it  uncertain  to 
the  reader,  whether  it  be  a  history  or  a  parable  ; 
believing  it  may  be  either  way  adapted  to  the  sincere 
design :  which  is,  1 .  to  reprove  those  parents  who 
neglect  the  instruction  of  their  children :  and  2. 
to  direct  young  persons  in  their  first  reflections, 
guiding  them  to  inquire  about  themselves,  their 
original,  their  state,  their  progress  in  this  world,  the 
reason  of  their  being  born  into  it,  their  passing  out 
of  it,  and,  which  is  the  main  cogitation,  their  con- 
dition beyond  it. 

The  method  is  new,  as  is  said  above,  but  perhaps 
may  be  the  more  pleasing :  anything,  or  any  me- 
thod, if  we  may  but  bring  the  main  end  to  pass,  viz., 
to  bring  young  and  old  to  set  earnestly  and  heartily 
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about  the  great  work  of  serving,  glorifying,  and 
obeying  the  God  that  made  them. 

The  child  is  supposed  to  be  come  up  to  such 
years  as  to  be  thinking  and  inquiring ;  suppose 
about  five  or  six  years  old ;  and  as  nature  is  always 
prompting  the  soul  to  be  searching  after  something 
which  it  did  not  know  before,  so  that  inquisitive 
temper  is  in  some  sedater  than  in  others ;  however, 
our  little  child  asks  but  very  little  of  his  father,  but 
what  a  child  at  that  age  may  be  very  capable  of 
asking. 

The  scene  of  this  little  action  is  not  laid  very  re- 
mote, or  the  circumstance  obscure.  The  father,  walk- 
ing in  a  field  behind  his  garden,  finds  one  of  his 
children  wandering  out,  all  alone,  under  a  row  or 
walk  of  trees,  sitting  upon  a  little  rising  ground, 
by  itself,  looking  about,  and  mighty  busy,  pointing 
this  way  and  that  way ;  sometimes  up,  and  some- 
times down,  and  sometimes  to  itself;  so  that  the 
father  coming  unperceived,  pretty  near,  found  the 
little  creature  very  busy  about  something,  he  could 
not  tell  what ;  when  the  father,  after  much  observa- 
tion, and  some  surprise,  discovering  himself,  asks 
the  child  what  he  was  doing  ;  and  so  sits  down 
by  him  ;  which  question  begins — 


THE  FIRST  DIALOGUE. 

I  was  looking  up  there,  says  the  child,  pointing 
up  in  the  air. 

Fa.  Well,  and  what  did  you  point  thither  for,  and 
then  point  to  the  ground,  and  then  to  yourself  after- 
ward, what  was  that  about  ? 

Child.  I  was  a  wondering,  father. 

Fa.  At  what,  my  dear  ? 
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Child.  I  was  a  wondering  what  place  that  is. 
Fa.  That  is  the  air,  the  sky. 
Child.  And  what  is  beyond  that,  father  ? 
Fa.  Beyond,  my  dear  !  why  above  it  all  there  is 
heaven. 

Child.  Who  lives  there,  father  ?  My  nurse  talks 
of  heaven  sometimes,  and  says  God  is  in  heaven. 
Is  that  the  place  up  there  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  my  dear. 

Child.  Why  father,  does  God  dwell  there  ?  Sure 
it  is  a  fine  place ;  how  do  we  know  that  he  dwells 
there  ?    Have  you  been  there,  father  ? 

Fa.  No,  my  dear,  but  we  know  it  two  ways. 
1st.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  heaven  is  his  throne, 
that  he  has  spoken  from  heaven,  and  has  been  seen 
come  down  from  heaven,  and  the  Son  of  God  was 
seen  to  ascend  into  heaven  :  besides,  2nd.,  child,  he 
made  heaven  for  his  eternal  habitation,  and  the 
making  of  and  preserving  all  things,  is  a  token  of 
his  being,  and  of  his  being  God. 

Child.  But,  dear  father,  my  nurse  tells  me  that 
God  made  me  too,  and  that  was  it  I  was  pointing  to 
myself  about ;  if  God  made  me,  how  did  I  come 
from  thence  hither,  father,  I  was  a  wondering,  for 
'tis  a  huge  way. 

Fa.  Child,  God  made  you  by  the  course  of  na- 
ture ;  having  made  the  whole  world  at  first,  and  all 
the  things  therein,  he  gave  a  command,  and  with 
that  command,  gave  a  power  to  nature  to  grow 
and  increase  ;  by  virtue  of  that  command,  every- 
thing increases,  and  every  creature  is  produced  by 
its  own  kind  ;  but  at  first  all  was  made  by  His 
infinite  power,  who  made  the  whole  world. 

Child.  Why,  father,  did  God  make  all  those 
creatures  we  see  about  us,  this  grass,  and  the  trees, 
and  these  cows  and  horses,  and  the  dogs  and  cats, 
and  everything  ? 
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Fa.  Yes,  my  dear  ;  He  made  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  as  you  read  in 
your  Commandments,  child. 

Child,  And  what  a  creature  am  I  father  ?  I 
an't  like  them ;  I  can  speak ;  they  can't  speak, 
father. 

Fa.  No,  child,  you  are  not  like  them ;  God  has 
made  you  a  rational  creature,  and  given  you  a 
soul. 

Child.  A  soul,  father  !  what  is  that? 

Fa.  It  is  a  part  of  his  own  image  stamped  upon 
you,  and  the  breath  of  an  invisible  power,  by  which 
you  can  think  of  things  to  come,  and  remember 
things  past ;  reflect,  argue,  and  know  both  yourself, 
and  Him  that  made  you. 

Child.  Why,  dear  father !  cannot  the  horses  and 
cows  do  so  too  ? 

Fa.  No,  child,  not  at  all. 

Child.  Why,  has  he  made  me  a  better  creature 
than  they  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  he  has  ;  and  has  given  them  to  you  for 
food  and  service.  Don't  you  see  that  we  eat  them, 
ride  upon  them,  and  the  like  ? 

Child.  I  am  glad  I  am  made  a  better  creature 
than  they,  I'd  thank  him  for  it  if  I  knew  how  ; 
should  I  not  do  so,  father  ? 

Fa.  Indeed  you  should,  child. 

Child.  But  you  never  told  me  so  before,  father, 
as  I  remember. 

Fa.  Not  so  often  as  I  should  have  done,  child, 
but  remember  it  now,  my  dear.    (And  kisses  him.) 

Child.  So  I  will.  But  how  must  I  thank  him  for 
it,  father? 

Fa.  You  must  pray  to  him  to  bless  you,  child,  and 
then  give  thanks  to  him  for  your  creation  and  pre- 
servation. 

Child.  Do  you  do  so,  father  ? 
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Fa.  Yes,  child. 

Child.  O,  ho ;  because  I  never  heard  you  do  so, 
father. 

Fa.  Well,  but  you  have  been  taught. 

Child.  Yes,  my  mother  and  my  nurse  taught  me 
to  say  my  prayers  ;  but  I  don't  see  a  word  there  that 
thanks  God  for  making  me  a  boy,  and  not  a  horse  or 
a  cow,  or  giving  me  a  soul,  father. 

Fa.  But  it  is  included,  child,  when  in  the  begin- 
ning of  your  prayers  you  say,  Our  Father, — for 
God  is  a  father  in  giving  you  a  souh  as  well  as 
a  creator  in  making  your  body. 

Child.  But  may  I  not  say  so  in  my  prayers  then  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  child,  if  you  were  taught. 

Child.  Indeed  I  can  say  that  without  teaching  ; 
sure  I  can  thank  God  for  giving  me  a  soul,  and 
making  me  better  than  the  horses  and  cows,  without 
my  nurse.  I  wish  I  had  known  it  sooner,  father ; 
won't  God  be  angry  that  I  never  thanked  him  for 
it  yet  ? 

Fa.  I  hope  not,  child,  since  you  did  not  know  it. 

Child.  Dear  father,  won't  God  be  angry  with  you 
that  you  never  told  me  before  ? 

Fa.  Indeed  he  has  reason. 

Child.  Dear  father,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  ? 

{Here  the  child  cries,  and  the  father  blushed,  or 
at  least  ought  to  have  done  so.) 

Fa.  Well  child,  do  not  cry ;  come,  take  care  you 
thank  God  for  it  now  you  do  know  it. 

Child.  Indeed  I'll  thank  him  for  it,  for  my  heart 
jumps  within  me,  to  think  he  has  made  me  better 
than  other  creatures. 

Fa.  My  dear  child  !  (  The  father  is  moved  with 
the  child's  expression,  and  hisses  him.) 

Child.  But  dear  father,  if  God  should  be  angry 
with  me  for  not  thanking  him,  will  he  not  take  this 
soul  away  again,  and  turn  me  into  a  horse  or  a  cow  ? 
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Fa.  No,  child ;  God  does  not  punish  that  way  : 
It  is  true,  God  may  take  away  the  use  of  it,  take 
away  the  reason,  or  the  speech,  or  the  senses,  and 
leave  you,  in  some  kind,  worse  than  if  you  had  no 
soul  at  all ;  he  may  do  all  these  things,  and  more. 

Child.  Then  should  not  I,  when  I  say  my  prayers, 
remember  to  pray  that  God  would  not  be  angry  that 
I  never  thanked  him  for  it  before  ? 

Fa.  Your  nurse  will  teach  you  to  do  so. 

Child.  Indeed,  father,  I'll  do  that,  whether  my 
nurse  teaches  me  or  no  ;  sure  if  God  made  me, 
I  may  pray  to  him  not  to  be  angry  with  me.  If  you 
was  angry  with  me,  father,  I  don't  want  my  nurse 
to  teach  me  to  come  and  say,  My  dear  father,  do 
not  be  angry.  Besides,  if  God  has  made  me  so 
much  better  than  other  things,  won't  he  teach  me 
to  thank  him  for  it  ? 

Fa.  I  hope  he  will,  child. 

Child.  But,  dear  father,  wherefore  has  God  made 
me  better  than  other  creatures  ?  Had  he  not  some 
reason  for  doing  so  ? 

Fa.  No  reason,  child,  on  thy  side. 

Child.  But  does  not  God  expect  then  that  I 
should  do  something  that  the  cows  and  horses 
cannot  do  ;  is  there  not  something  for  me  to  do 
for  it  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  indeed  there  is,  child. 

Child.  What  is  that,  father?  for  I  have  been 
wondering  what  my  business  is  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  how  I  came  hither;  what  am  I  to  do 
here? 

Fa.  You  are  to  live  here  to  the  glory  of  Him  that 
made  you. 

Child.  How's  that,  father  ? 

Fa.  You  must  fear  God,  and  keep  his  command- 
ments. 

Child.  What  the  Ten  Commandments,  father  ? 
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Fa.  Yes,  my  dear. 

Child.  Truly,  if  God  has  made  me,  and  made  me 
better  than  the  rest  of  his  creatures,  and  can  take 
away  from  me,  as  you  said,  father,  all  that  he  has 
given  me,  and  make  me  worse  than  the  cows  and 
the  horses  ;  sure  I  should  do  what  he  commands  me. 

Fa.  That's  true,  child. 

Child.  But  mayn't  I  do  more  than  that  ?  may'nt 
I  love  him  too,  father ;  for  sure  he  loves  me,  or 
else  he  would  not  have  made  me  so,  and  given  me 
all  this  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  child,  you  must  love  him  too. 

Child.  But,  father,  that  is  not  in  my  command- 
ments ;  won't  God  be  angry  with  me  if  I  should 
love  him  ? 

Fa.  No,  child ;  to  obey  God,  and  to  fear  God,  is 
to  love  God  ;  for  to  fear  him  as  your  father,  and  to 
serve  him  as  your  father,  is  to  fear  him  and  serve 
him  as  a  child,  and  that  is  to  love  him.  Don't  you 
love  me,  my  dear  ? 

Child.  Yes,  dear  father. 

Fa.  Why  do  you  do  what  I  bid  you  ;  and  why  do 
you  cry  when  I  am  angry  with  you  ? 

Child.  Because  I  love  you,  dear  father. 

Fa.  So  if  you  fear  God,  and  serve  God,  as  your 
father,  and  as  his  child,  that  is  loving  him  ;  for  they 
that  love  him,  keep  his  commandments. 

Child.  Indeed  I  think  it  need  not  be  put  into  my 
commandments  ;  for  sure  when  we  know  what  he 
has  done  for  us,  to  make  us  souls,  and  not  make 
us  like  the  horses  and  cows,  we  must  needs  love 
him.    Don't  you  love  him,  father  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  my  dear. 

Child.  And  do  not  everybody  else  love  him, 
father  ? 

Fa.  No,  child,  a  great  many  wicked  children,  and 
wicked  people,  don't  love  him. 
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Child.  And  has  he  given  them  souls  too,  father, 
and  made  them  better  than  the  beasts,  as  he  has 
done  for  me  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  child. 

Child.  But  sure  they  do  not  know  it  then  ? 
Fa.  They  do  not  think  of  it,  as  thou  dost,  my 
dear. 

Child.  It  may  be  their  fathers  and  mothers  never 
told  them  of  it,  father,  as  you  do  me  now. 

Fa.  They  don't  so  much  as  they  should,  nor  so 
soon  as  they  should. 

Child.  I  wish  you  had  told  me  of  it  sooner, 
father. 

Fa.  I  hope  'tis  not  too  late  now,  child. 

Child.  But,  father,  if  those  wicked  children  do 
not  love  God,  nor  thank  God,  for  giving  them 
souls,  and  making  them  better  creatures  than  the 
horses  and  cows,  is  not  God  angry  with  them  for 
it? 

Fa.  Yes,  my  dear,  God  is  very  angry  with 
them. 

Child.  But  why  does  he  not  take  away  their 
souls  again,  and  turn  them  into  horses  and  cows, 
or  take  away  the  use  of  their  reason,  and  leave 
them  worse  than  the  beasts,  as  you  said  he  could 
do,  father?  Sure  God  is  not  angry  with  them  at 
all. 

Fa.  Yes,  my  dear,  God  is  angry  with  them  for 
all  that ;  but  he  lets  them  go  on,  sometimes  till 
they  amend  and  repent,  and  return  to  God  again, 
and  then  he  forgives  them ;  other  times  he  lets  them 
run  on,  and  grow  worse,  and  punishes  them  for  all 
together  at  last. 

Child.  That's  a  sad  thing,  father;  sure  God  is 
very  angry  when  he  lets  them  go  on,  and  takes  no 
care  of  them,  father,  isn't  he  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  indeed ;  it  is  a  sign  of  the  severest 
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anger,  when  he  lets  them  go  on  and  does  not  punish 
them  till  last,  for  'tis  a  signal  that  he  has  no  thought 
of  mercy  in  store  for  them. 

Child.  And  when  God  leaves  them  so,  are  they 
not  sorry  for  it,  father  ? 

Fa.  No,  no,  they  always  grow  worse  and  worse, 
till  they  grow  mere  reprobates,  and  hardened  against 
Him  that  made  them. 

Child.  They  are  sad  folks  indeed ;  but,  father, 
does  not  God  destroy  them  at  last  ? 

Fa.  He  does  worse,  child ;  he  punishes  them 
everlastingly  in  hell. 

Child.  Dear  father,  don't  let  me  make  God  angry 
with  me  as  they  do :  won't  you  tell  me  what  I  must 
do  to  save  me  from  God's  being  angry  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  I  will,  child. 

Child.  But  you  never  did  yet,  father,  I  am  afraid 
he  is  angry  with  me  already ;  for  I  am  almost  six 
years  old,  and  never  thanked  him,  nor  loved  him, 
nor  feared  him,  nor  nothing,  father ;  he  has  let  me 
alone,  and  has  let  me  go  on,  just  as  you  say  he  does 
the  wicked  folks  ;  I  am  sure  he  must  be  angry  with 
me,  and  he  will  punish  me  everlastingly,  in  hell,  as 
you  said,  father.    O  what  must  I  do ! 

{Here  conviction  works  in  the  child,  the  child 
weeps.) 

Fa.  Why,  child,  did  you  not  do  all  this  ? 

Child.  Dear  father,  I  never  knew  what  God  was, 
or  what  he  had  done  for  me ;  you  never  told  me  a 
word  of  him  in  all  my  life  till  now !  I  never  heard 
you  pray  to  him  in  all  my  life !  I  know  nothing  of 
him  ;  how  should  I,  father  ? 

Fa.  But  child,  your  nurse  and  your  mother 
taught  you  that  God  made  you. 

Child.  Yes,  but  they  never  told  me  what  God  was, 
and  what  he  had  done  for  me,  and  what  I  was  to  do 
again  :  I  thought  nothing,  not  I,  father !  I  lived  just 
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as  I  saw  you  live,  father !  I  never  prayed  to  God  in 
all  my  life,  father. 

Fa.  Why,  child,  did  not  your  mother  teach  you 
to  say  your  prayers  every  night  and  morning  ? 

Child.  Yes  father,  I  said  the  prayers  over,  but  I 
never  thought  a  word  what  they  meant ;  I  only  said 
them  by  rote ;  sure  God  does  not  take  notice  of  that, 
does  he,  father  ?  if  he  does,  our  parrot  can  pray  as 
well  as  I. 

Fa.  True,  child  ;  God  requires  the  heart,  and 
regards  no  prayers  but  what  the  heart  joins  in. 

Child.  You  say,  I  may  pray  to  God  for  what  I 
want,  and  I  may  thank  him  for  making  me,  and  for 
making  me  better  than  the  horses  and  cows. 

Fa.  Yes,  I  do  say  so. 

Child.  But,  father,  am  I  to  do  nothing  else  ?  Did 
God  make  me  for  nothing  ?  Have  I  no  other  busi- 
ness now  I  am  made  ?  What  do  other  folks  do  that 
are  made  as  I  am  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  child,  you  are  made  to  serve  him.  

You  know  your  catechise. 

Child.  What's  that,  the  questions  and  answers 
my  nurse  taught  me  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  the  questions  and  answers.  There  you 
are  told  your  business  here  is  to  serve  God. 

Child.  Dear  father,  did  God  make  me  to  serve 
him  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  child,  he  made  you  to  serve  him. 

Child.  And  do  you  serve  him,  father  ?  What  is 
it  to  serve  him  ?  How  must  I  do  it  ?  I  would  fain 
serve  him ;  because  he  has  made  me,  and  made  me 
better  than  the  horses  and  cows. 

{Here  the  father  weeps,  and  speaking  to  himself 
with  a  sigh  says,  Lord !  how  this  child  is  made  to 
sting  my  soul  to  the  quick  !  God  knows !  I  have 
neither  served  him,  nor  taught  this  dear  little  crea- 
ture to  do  it,  as  I  should  have  done  I 
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The  father  was  so  struck  with  the  child's  ques- 
tion, viz.,  Do  you  serve  him,, father?  that  he  gives 
no  present  answer,  and  the  little  inquisitive  creature 
goes  on  again.) 

Child.  Dear  father,  may  not  I  be  taught  how  to 
serve  God? 

Fa.  Yes,  my  dear,  says  the  father. 

Child.  Will  you  teach  me,  father  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  child. 

Child.  Why,  you  never  did  yet,  father ;  may  be  I 
ben't  big  enough  yet ;  when  shall  I  be  big  enough, 
father ;  when  I  am  a  man  ? 

Fa.  You  may  learn  to  serve  God,  though  you  are 
a  child. 

Child.  Does  my  brother  know  how  to  serve  God, 
father  ?  He  is  a  great  boy,  and  I  never  saw  you  teach 
him.  Can  you  teach  me,  father  ? 

Fa.  God  will  teach  you  himself,  child. 

Child.  God  teach  me  himself!  How  can  that 
be? 

Fa.  He  has  many  ways  of  teaching,  child,  viz., 
by  his  word,  his  ministers,  and  his  spirit. 

Child.  What  are  they,  father  ?  You  said  just  now 
you  would  teach  me. 

Fa.  I  may  teach  you  too,  child ;  but  the  word  of 
God  is  given  to  teach  you,  ministers  are  sent  to  in- 
struct by  that  word,  and  parents  are  ministers  of 
God  to  instruct  their  families  and  children,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  given  to  seal  the  instruction,  and 
make  it  effectual. 

Child.  Do  the  fathers  teach  their  children  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  'tis  their  duty  to  do  so. 

Child.  And  be  they  ministers  to  their  families  ? 

Fa.  So  far  as  to  instruct  and  teach  their  children 
they  are,  my  dear. 

Child.  And  when  will  you  be  a  minister,  father, 
that  I  may  be  instructed  how  to  serve  God  ? 
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Fa.  My  dear,  I  am  so  much  a  minister  at  any 
time. 

Child.  I  wonder ! 

Fa.  What  do  you  wonder  at,  my  dear  ? 

Child.  Dear  father,  you  say  the  fathers  are  to 
teach  their  children,  and  are  ministers  to  their 
families,  and  you  are  a  minister,  and  yet  I  was 
never  taught ;  I  wonder  what  all  this  is,  for  I  have 
never  been  taught  anything  but  to  play,  and  sing 
the  songs  my  nurse  teaches  me,  and  read  in  my 
sister's  song-book. 

Fa.  Well,  my  dear,  vou  shall  not  want  teaching. 

Child.  Will  you  teach  me  to  serve  God,  father  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  my  dear. 

Child.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  I  would  fain  serve  God, 
father,  for  I  love  him  already,  dearly. 

{Conviction  of  sin,  thus  working  up  to  a  love  to 
God,  a  fear  of  God,  and  a  desire  of  serving  God, 
which  is  holiness,  may  be  very  well  alloived  here  to 
be  an  appearance  of  converting  grace  in  the  heart 
of  a  little  one.  The  father  takes  notice  of  it  as 
such.) 

Fa.  That  is  a  true  principle  to  begin  to  serve  God 
from,  my  dear,  for  God  accepts  no  fear  but  what  is 
founded  in  our  love  to  him  ;  pray,  then,  my  dear, 
that  he  will  increase  your  love  to  him,  that  you  may 
serve  him  acceptably. 

Child.  But  dear  father,  you  say  God  dwells  up 
there  in  heaven,  how  can  he  hear  what  I  say  ?  I 
can't  speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard  so  far  ;  and 
then,  though  God  could  hear  me,  how  does  he  know 
when  I  speak  as  my  heart  means  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  child,  God  can  hear  and  know,  for  he  is 
infinite. 

Child.  What's  that,  father  ? 

Fa.  Why,  child,  it  takes  in  all  the  attributes  of 
God. 
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Child.  I  don't  know  them  hard  words,  father  ; 
pray  who  is  God,  and  what  is  he  ?  Can't  you  tell  me, 
father,  so  as  I  may  understand  it  ? 

Fa.  It  is  very  hard  to  give  a  description  of  God  to 
thy  understanding,  my  dear. 

Child.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  never  said 
anything  of  him  to  me,  father,  is  it  not  ?  must  not  I 
know  who  God  is  till  I  am  a  man,  father  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  child,  the  Scripture  says,  Remember  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth. 

Child.  But  dear  father,  how  shall  I  remember 
him  ?  I  never  heard  anything  of  him  ;  you  never 
told  me  a  word  of  him  yet,  may  be  I  an't  a  youth 
yet :  I  long  to  be  a  youth,  father,  then  you'll  tell  me 
who  God  is,  that  I  may  remember  him,  father,  won't 
you  ? 

Fa.  Dear  child !  you  ought  to  have  been  told  who 
God  is  before  now ;  indeed,  I  have  neglected  to  in- 
struct thee  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  but  I'll  tell  thee 
now,  my  dear. 

Child.  Isn't  it  too  late,  father  ?  O  why  would  you 
neglect  it,  father!  was  you  angry  with  me,  and 
would  not  instruct  me,  father  ?  What  if  God  should 
let  me  go  on  now,  and  punish  me  everlastingly,  as 
you  said.    I  wish  you  had  not  neglected  it,  father. 

Fa  No,  child,  it  is  not  too  late,  as  you  shall  know 
by  and  by. 

Child.  Tell  me,  then,  father,  what  is  God  ?  I 
should  fain  know  God  ;  can't  I  see  him  ?  to  be  sure 
I  should  know  him  if  I  could  see  him. 

Fa.  No,  child,  you  cannot  see  him :  no  mortal 
eye  hath  seen  God  at  any  time. 

Child.  How  shall  I  know  then  what  he  is  ? 

Fa.  You  must  know  God  by  the  Scriptures,  by 
reading  and  by  meditating  on  the  revelation  he  has 
given  of  himself  there  :  you  must  read  of  him  in 
your  Bible. 
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Child.  But  father,  I  can't  know  him  by  reading 
my  book ;  I  have  read  my  book  often,  but  I  know- 
nothing  about  God  :  can't  you  tell  me  what  God  is, 
father  ? 

Fa.  No  words  can  express  his  being,  or  describe  him. 

Child.  How  shall  I  know  then  by  reading,  father  ? 

Fa.  I  mean,  child,  no  words  can  express  it  fully ; 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  expounds  the  word  of  God  to 
us,  and  by  that  Spirit  he  teaches  us  the  knowledge 
of  himself. 

Child.  But  you  can  tell  me  something  of  him, 
father  ;  you  say  he  dwells  up  there  :  what  is  he  like, 
father  ? 

Fa.  God  is  one,  infinite,  eternal,  incomprehens- 
ible, invisible  Being ;  the  first  cause  of  all  things  ; 
the  giver  of  life  and  being  to  all  things ;  ex- 
isting prior,  and  therefore  superior,  to  all  things  ; 
infinitely  perfect,  great,  holy,  just,  wise,  and  good. 

Child.  These  are  all  hard  words,  father,  how  shall 
I  understand  them.  What  do  you  mean  by  that 
word  'infinite'?  for  I  see  you  put  that  in  among  the 
rest  over  and  over. 

Fa.  Why,  child,  'infinite'  is  a  word  to  signify 
something  beyond  all  that  is  known,  and  can  only 
be  described  in  thought,  and  those  thoughts  only 
describe  it  by  acknowledging  that  they  cannot  de- 
scribe it ;  but  thus  much  you  may  understand  by  it: 

That  God  was  before  all  things,  and  shall  continue 
after  them  ;  that  he  had  power  to  make  all  things, 
and  the  same  power  preserves  and  maintains  all 
things,  and  at  last  will  put  all  things  to  an  end.  Of 
the  particulars  you  may  understand  thus  :  that  he  is 
infinitely  great,  signifies  that  he  has  made  thee,  my 
dear,  and  all  the  people  in  the  world ;  that  he  is  in^ 
finitely  wise,  signifies  that  he  knows  every  thought 
in  the  heart,  and  that  implies  that  he  hears  every 
word  that  is  spoken,  and  sees  every  action  that  is 
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done,  though  never  so  secret ;  that  he  is  infinitely 
holy  and  just,  signifies  that  he  hates  all  that  is  evil, 
and  will  punish  it ;  that  he  is  infinitely  good,  signi- 
fies that  he  loves  every  good  action,  and  will  reward 
it ;  that  he  is  infinitely  powerful,  signifies  that  all 
other  powers  move  and  act  by  him ;  for  by  him  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  Dost  thou 
know  him,  child,  by  this  description  ? 

Child.  I  am  wondering,  father ;  I  don't  say  I 
know,  but  I  wonder !  I  am  afraid !  I  tremble !  Father, 
sure  God  is  very  dreadful  ? 

Fa.  He  is  so,  child. 

Child.  Does  he  never  speak,  father  ?  can't  I  hear 
him  speak  ? 

Fa.  His  voice  is  terrible,  and  he  is  a  consuming 
fire  :  thou  canst  not  hear  him  speak,  my  dear. 

Child.  My  nurse  said,  father,  that  when  it  thun- 
dered, it  was  God  spoke  ;  what  is  the  thunder  and 
lightning,  father  ?  is  that  God  ? 

Fa.  No,  my  dear ;  it  is  the  work  of  God,  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  creation  is  his  work,  but  no  other- 
wise :  the  voice  of  God  is  compared  to  thunder,  in- 
deed, but  God  speaks  to  us  in  another  kind  of  voice 
than  that. 

Child.  What  voice  is  that,  father  ? 

Fa.  The  voice  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  voice  of  his 
creatures. 

Child.  What  is  that,  father  ?  I  never  heard  it ; 
may  I  hear  that  voice  ?  I  would  fain  hear  God  speak, 
father,  for  I  would  do  what  he  bids  me,  and  never 
make  him  angry  ? 

Fa.  The  Gospel  is  the  work  of  God,  the  message 
of  life  sent  from  heaven,  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  preached  by  his  servants,  the  ministers ;  this  is 
the  voice  I  mean,  child. 

Child.  I  don't  understand  it,  father. 

Fa.  Why,  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  it  was 
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dictated  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
when  you  read  the  Bible  you  are  to  believe  that 
God  speaks  to  you  in  the  words  you  read :  this  is 
his  voice. 

Child.  Why,  does  God  speak  to  me  when  I  read 
my  book,  father. 
Fa.  Yes,  my  dear. 

Child.  But  then,  what  if  I  do  not  understand  it, 
then  it  is  nothing  to  me  ;  how  shall  I  do  to  know 
what  I  read  ? 

Fa.  You  should  be  taught,  my  dear. 

Child.  Who  should  teach  me?  won't  God  make 
me  understand  what  he  says  when  I  read  my 
book? 

Fa.  Indeed  I  should  have  taught  thee,  my  dear, 
that  is  true. 

(  The  Lord  pardon  me,  I  have  too  much  neglected 
it,  says  the  father,  aside;  and,  turning  away  his 
head,  cannot  refrain  tears.) 

Child.  Dear  father,  tell  me  what  does  my  book 
say  ;  what  shall  I  learn  there  of  God  ? 

Fa.  You  will  learn  that  God  is  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  to  the  end,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting; 
has  created  all  things,  and  knows  all  things. 

Child.  Knows  all  things !  that's  strange,  father  ; 
does  God  know  all  things  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  my  dear. 

Child.  If  God  knows  all  things,  he  knows  how 
old  I  am,  and  that  all  this  while  I  never  thought  of 
him,  nor  served  him,  and  never  knew  anything  of 
him  till  now  ;  and  he  knows,  father,  you  never  told 
me  anything  of  him  before  now  ;  sure  he  is  very  an- 
gry, and  will  punish  me  ;  what  must  I  do  ?  {Here 
the  child  weeps  again,) 

Fa.  But  God  is  merciful  too,  child. 

Child.  What  is  that,  father  ? 

Fa.  Why,  to  those  that  repent  their  sins  past,  and 
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reform  their  lives,  he  is  merciful ;  that  is,  upon  their 
repentance,  he  forgives  them  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  is  reconciled  to  them,  as  though  they 
had  not  sinned  against  him. 

Child.  Jesus  Christ,  father,  who  is  that  ? 

Fa.  He  is  God. 

Child.  Why,  father,  you  said  God  was  one  first 
being  ;  is  there  more  Gods  than  one,  is  there  two 
firsts  ?  My  commandments  say  there  is  but  one 
God? 

Fa.  No,  child,  there  is  but  one  God ;  yet  Jesus 
Christ  is  essentially  God,  though  in  a  second  per- 
son ;  he  is  God  co-equal,  co-eternal ;  that  is,  the 
same  in  being,  nature,  and  attributes,  God  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,  sent  from  heaven  to  redeem  a  lost 
world. 

Child.  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  all  that, 
father  ;  what  does  it  mean  ? 

Fa.  Why  child,  you  are  to  understand,  that  when 
the  first  man  and  woman  in  the  world  were  created, 
God  having  made  a  covenant,  or  agreement  of  holi- 
ness of  life  with  them,  and  in  them  with  all  that 
should  be  born  of  them,  they  broke  that  covenant, 
and  so  involved  all  their  posterity  in  their  guilt,  the 
punishment  of  which  was  eternal  death.  But  God, 
who,  as  I  told  you,  child,  was  infinitely  good,  though 
provoked  utterly  to  destroy  the  whole  race  for  that 
sin,  and  being  under  the  engagement  of  that  cove- 
nant to  do  it,  yet,  in  the  mere  operation  of  his  own 
goodness,  determined  to  recover  sinful  men  from  the 
gulf  of  death.  To  make  this  adequate  or  suitable  to 
his  own  infinite  justice  and  holiness,  he  incarnated, 
by  a  miraculous  birth,  the  divine  nature  into  the 
human,  and  caused  this  blessed  conjunction  to  ap- 
pear in  the  world  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  ;  so, 
being  infinite  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  man  on  the 
other,  he  became  capable  of  being  a  complete  sacri- 
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fice  for  the  satisfaction  of  God's  justice  ;  and  after- 
wards suffering  the  divine  wrath,  made  peace  for  us, 
by  the  blood  of  his  cross ;  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried,  as  you  say  in  your  creed,  rose  again,  is  as- 
cended into  heaven,  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  power, 
and  shall  come  again  to  judge  us  all ;  and  this,  child, 
is  called  our  Saviour,  the  Son  of  God,  and  is  indeed 
God  himself. 

Child.  I  don't  know  how  to  understand  all  this, 
father. 

Fa.  You  must  understand  it  gradually,  my  dear, 
a  little  at  a  time.  You  can  understand  this  :  that 
we  are  all  under  a  sentence  of  death  for  the  first 
man's  sin  :  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin ;  Rom.  v.  12. 

Child.  That  is  a  strange  thing,  father.  What  are 
we  all  condemned  to  suffer  for  that  man's  transgres- 
sion ? 

Fa.  The  Scripture  is  plain  in  it :  By  the  offence 
of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemna- 
tion;  Rom.  v.  18. 

Child.  But  father,  you  said  just  now,  God  would 
be  reconciled  to  me  if  I  repented,  and  was  sorry  for 
my  sins. 

Fa.  Yes,  child,  I  did  so. 

Child.  But  how  can  that  be,  when  you  say  I  shall 
be  condemned  for  another  man's  transgression  ? 

Fa.  It  is  very  plain,  that  the  effect  of  that  first 
man's  sin  is  a  corrupt  taint,  which  we  all  bring  into 
the  world  with  us,  and  which  we  find  upon  our  na- 
ture, by  which  we  find  a  natural  propensity  in  us  to 
do  evil,  and  no  natural  inclination  to  do  good  ;  and 
this  we  are  to  mourn  over,  and  lament,  as  the  foun- 
tain of  sin,  from  whence  all  our  wicked  actions  do 
proceed  ;  and  this  is  called  indwelling  sin. 

Child.  Have  I  this  in  me,  father  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  child  ;  did  you  not  say,  how  should  you 
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do  this  or  that,  for  you  were  not  taught  ?  you  can 
be  a  naughty  boy  without  teaching;  to  sin  is  natural! 
but  you  must  be  instructed  and  laboured  with  to  be 
a  good  child :  To  ivill  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to 
perform  that  which  is  good  I  know  not.  In  me,  that 
is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing,  Rom.  vii.  18. 

Child.  What  will  become  of  me  then,  father,  if  I 
was  wicked  when  I  was  born  ? 

Fa.  This,  my  dear,  is  that  which  I  named  Jesus 
Christ  for. 

Child.  Why,  what  will  he  do  for  me  ? 

Fa.  He  will  deliver  thee  from  this  body  of  death. 
Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? 
I  thank  God  through  (or,  for)  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
Rom.  vii.  24.  25. 

Child.  How  can  he  do  this  ? 

Fa.  He  has  delivered  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
by  being  made  a  curse  for  us;  and  whereas  we  are 
not  able  to  perform  anything,  he  hath  fidfilled  all 
righteousness  for  us  ;  if  we  believe  in  him,  for  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God ;  and  so, 
as  by  the  disobedience  of  one  man  many  were  made 
sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one,  Christ,  shall  many 
be  made  righteous,  Rom.  v.  19. 

Child.  But,  father,  will  Jesus  Christ  answer  for 
me  for  that  first  transgression,  and  take  away  the 
sentence  you  say  I  was  under?  for  if  he  does  not,  I 
am  undone ;  to  be  sure  I  can't  do  it  myself. 

Fa.  Yes,  my  dear,  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth 
from  all  sin,  as  well  of  nature  as  of  life ;  and  there 
is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,  Rom  viii.  L 

Child.  And  now  we  are  all  saved  again  by  this  new 
Saviour's  satisfaction,  an't  we,  father  ? 

Fa.  No,  child,  not  all!  we  cannot  say  all  are  saved, 
but  all  those  who  are  saved,  are  so  saved,  viz.,  by  the 
satisfaction  of  the  blessed  Redeemer  being  chosen 
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from  eternity  by  the  mere  grace  and  goodwill  of  God, 
to  whom,  after  they  come  into  the  world,  God  of  the 
same  grace  gives  repentance  and  faith,  sanctifies  and 
justifies  them,  and  then  accepts  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Child.  So  there  is  none  saved  but  such  as  God  has 
chosen  again  out  of  the  rest. 

Fa.  We  have  no  warrant  to  say  any  other  are 
saved,  and  yet  we  dare  not  say  who  shall  be  saved. 

Child.  But  who  are  they  then  that  are  chosen, 
father,  don't  you  know  their  names  ? 

Fa.  No,  child,  God  has  left  that  uncertain  to  us. 

Child.  But,  dear  father,  I  would  fain  know  if  my 
name  be  among  them ;  for  what  will  become  of  me, 
if  I  should  not  be  one  of  them  ? 

Fa.  I  hope  thou  art,  child ;  God  has  not  let  us 
know  who  are  shut  out,  but  by  their  shutting  out 
themselves. 

Child.  But  is  there  no  way  to  know,  father  ? 

Fa.  Why,  child,  it  may  be  presumptively  known 
by  this,  that  since  to  all  that  God  has  thus  chosen, 
he  by  his  Spirit  gives  faith  and  repentance,  sanctifi- 
cation  in  heart,  and  justification  of  person;  whoever 
the  Spirit  of  God  worketh  this  faith  and  repentance 
in,  have  a  very  good  assurance  that  they  are  in  that 
number,  the  Spirit  witnessing  with  their  spirit,  that 
they  are  the  sons  of  God,  Rom.  viii.  16. 

Child.  But  how  shall  I  know  if  I  have  faith  and 
repentance  ?  what  are  they,  father  ?  I  never  heard 
of  them  in  my  life,  you  never  told  me  a  word  of 
them  before. 

Fa.  Repentance,  child,  is  a  sense  of,  and  sincere 
sorrow  for,  sin  in  all  its  parts,  as  well  original  as 
actual ;  and  this  sorrow  must  be  always  attended 
with  a  sincere  desire  of  pardon  and  sanctification, 
and  earnest  endeavours  after  reformation  and  amend- 
ment.   And  faith,  child,  is  a  fiducial,  filial  confi- 
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dence  in  the  promises  of  God,  and  consequently  in 
God  himself ;  thereby  humbly  realising  and  appro- 
priating to  ourselves  the  whole  purchase  of  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ;  with  a  relying  upon  his  merits, 
resting  on  him,  and  adhering  to  him  for  life  and 
salvation. 

Child.  I  shall  never  remember  all  this,  father  : 
how  did  you  come  to  remember  it  ?  did  your  father 
only  tell  it  you,  as  you  do  me  ?  are  there  no  books 
to  teach  me  ?  if  not,  won't  you  write  it  down  for  me, 
father  ?  you  know  I  can  read. 

Fa.  It  is  all  written  down  already,  child,  and  you 
have  it  every  word  in  your  Bible. 

Child.  I  do  remember  something,  father,  of  Adam 
and  Eve ;  were  they  the  folks  that  sinned  first,  father? 

Fa.  Yes,  child ;  and  ha'n't  you  read  of  Jesus 
Christ  ? 

Child.  Yes,  father ;  but  I  do  not  understand  a 
word  of  him :  nobody  ever  taught  me ;  besides,  I 
have  heard  my  brother  cry,  O  Jesus !  and  O  Christ! 
at  his  play ;  and  nurse  chid  him  for  it,  and  said  it 
was  a  naughty  word. 

Fa.  Your  brother  is  a  naughty  boy,  and  should 
be  whipped  when  he  uses  those  words. 

Child.  Who  should  whip  him,  father  ?  you  don't. 

Fa.  But  I  shall  if  I  hear  him  say  so  again. 

Child.  But  why,  father  ?  if  Jesus  Christ  be  God, 
how  is  it  a  naughty  word  ? 

Fa.  It  is  a  naughty,  profane  thing  to  name  his 
name  on  slight  occasions  ;  that  name  should  only  be 
named  with  fear  and  reverence,  and  on  a  serious  oc- 
casion, as  we  use  it  now  my  dear;  your  command- 
ments say,  you  must  not  take  the  Lord's  name  in 
vain,  that  is,  upon  common  occasions ;  such  as 
passion,  play,  imprecation,  profane  cursing,  swear- 
ing, and  the  like. 

Child.  But  who  is  this  Jesus  Christ,  father?  I  have 
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never  heard  anything  of  him  before,  but  only  his 
name. 

Fa.  He  is  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  the 
Son  of  God  sent  down  from  heaven  to  die  for  sinners, 
and  to  save  us  from  eternal  death. 

{Here  the  child  is  silent,  and  tears  fall  from  its 
eyes.) 

Fa.  Don't  cry,  my  dear,  why  do'st  cry  ? 

Child.  I  must  cry,  dear  father,  there  is  something 
bids  me  cry!  I  cannot  tell  what  you  say  at  all, 
father ;  but  my  heart  beats,  I  am  frighted ;  die  for 
sinners !  Jesus  Christ,  God  !  God,  and  yet  die !  and 
die  for  sinners !  what  is  all  this,  am  I  a  sinner  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  my  dear,  all  of  us  are  sinners. 

Child.  What,  and  did  God  die  for  me?  Jesus 
Christ  die  for  me ! 

(  The  child  trembles  and  cries  ;  the  father  weeps 
too,  and  kisses  it,  moved  to  see  the  spirit  of  God 
visibly  working  in  the  heart  of  the  little  creature.) 

Fa.  Yes,  my  dear,  and  will  save  thee,  I  hope,  for 
he  is  thy  redeemer. 

Child.  Then  God  is  not  angry  with  me  for  my 
fault  in  not  knowing  of  him  sooner  ? 

Fa.  No,  my  dear;  he  is  reconciled  by  Jesus 
Christ,  who  died  to  bring  thee  to  God,  to  make 
peace  for  thee  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  and  procure 
pardon  for  all  thy  faults. 

Child.  How  does  he  do  it? 

Fa.  He  gives  repentance  and  remission !  Have 
you  not  read  in  your  Bible  of  repentance,  my  dear? 

Child.  I  don't  know,  I  believe  1  have,  but  nobody 
told  me  anything  what  it  is,  and  I  do  not  remember, 
father ;  is  all  that  in  my  book  too  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  my  dear,  1  will  show  it  thee  there,  and 
explain  it  to  thee ;  thou  shalt  not  want  teaching  any 
longer,  if  thou  wilt  but  learn. 
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Child.  Indeed  I'll  learn  it,  father,  with  all  my 
heart:  shall  I  know  what  God  is,  and  what  Jesus 
Christ  is,  if  1  learn  ray  book,  father  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  child ;  all  that  I  have  told  thee,  and  a 
great  deal  more  is  there,  my  dear ;  and  you  read 
the  Bible,  and  there  you  will  learn  it  all. 

Child.  Did  you  learn  it  there,  father  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  my  dear. 

Child.  But  did  your  father  never  show  you  where 
to  find  it,  and  tell  you  what  it  meant  ?  for  I  have 
read  a  deal  in  that  book,  father,  but  I  never  knew 
what  it  meant,  and  you  never  showed  it  me,  father! 
you  know  it  was  not  my  fault,  dear  father,  was  it  ? 
You  know  I  am  but  a  child. 

Fa.  That's  true,  child,  you  will  understand  it 
better  when  you  are  a  man. 

Child.  But,  father,  could  not  I  understand  it  now, 
if  I  were  showed  ?  I  begin  to  understand  a  great 
deal  of  what  you  say,  that  1  am  born  with  a  wicked 
heart ;  and  that  if  I  do  not  repent  and  believe  in 
Christ,  God,  who  is  angry  with  all  sinners,  will 
judge  me  at  last,  and  punish  me  everlastingly ; 
and,  father,  I  understand  now,  by  what  you  said 
before,  that  God  has  been  very  good  to  me,  and 
has  made  me  a  better  creature  than  the  horses  and 
the  cows,  and  given  me  a  soul,  father,  and  all  this 
makes  me  love  him  ;  and  you  say  it  is  lawful  for 
me  to  love  him,  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  loved 
him  before,  and  afraid  he  should  be  angry  with  me 
that  I  have  not  thanked  him  before  for  what  he 
did  for  me,  and  would  ask  him  forgiveness,  if  I 
knew  how.  Now,  father,  you  say  this  faith  and  re- 
pentance is  to  be  learnt  out  of  this  book,  but 
should  I  not  have  somebody  to  teach  me  the  mean- 
ing of  it  ?  and  may  I  not  be  taught  the  meaning 
of  it,  father,  though  I  be  not  a  man  ?  what  if  I 
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should  die  and  never  be  a  man  ;  what  will  become 
of  me  then,  father  ?  Dear  father,  won't  you  teach 
me  the  meaning  of  this  book  before  I  am  a  man  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  child,  I  will  teach  thee  now,  as  far  as  I 
can ;  but  you  must  read  your  Bible  too,  my  dear. 

Child.  What  is  this  book,  father,  that  I  call  my 
Bible  ?    Who  made  it  ? 

Fa.  It  is  the  word  of  God,  written  by  himself. 

Child.  What!  did  God  print  it  for  us  himself, 
father  ? 

Fa.  No,  child ;  God  did  not  print  it,  or  write  it 
on  the  paper,  that  is  not  the  case  ;  it  was  first 
written  by  holy  men  of  God,  but  it  was  dictated  to 
them  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Child.  The  Holy  Ghost,  father!  what  is  that? 
Fa.  Why  that  is  God. 

Child.  Dear  father,  you  said  first  there  was  but 
one  God,  then  you  said  Jesus  Christ  was  God,  now 
you  say  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God  ;  are  there  three 
gods  ?  I  remember  my  commandment  says,  Thou 
shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me. 

Fa.  No,  child,  there  are  not  three  gods,  God  is 
but  one  infinite  and  undivided  Being ;  but  the  god- 
head is  received  and  understood  by  us  in  three  per- 
sons, the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  and  these 
three  are  one  God,  the  Maker  and  Judge  of  all. 

Child.  I  wonder ! 

Fa.  What  do  you  wonder  at,  child  ? 

Child.  When  you  speak  of  God,  I  can  do 
nothing  but  wonder !  I  cannot  think  of  God  !  He  is 
a  great  something  from  whom  I  am,  and  for  whom 
I  am,  and  to  whom  I  am ;  but  I  can't  tell  what  God 
is  ;  I  wonder  ! 

Fa.  He  is  incomprehensible,  child ;  you  cannot 
by  searching  find  out  God ;  but  in  this  book,  the 
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Bible,  you  may  learn  enough  to  save  you,  and  bring 
you  to  him. 

Child.  May  I,  father !  then  I'll  get  it  all  without 
book. 

Fa.  It  is  not  so  much  the  getting  the  words  by 
heart,  child ;  as  getting  the  word  of  life  wrought  in 
your  heart. 

Child.  How  is  that,  father  ? 

Fa.  Why,  child,  to  have  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  wrote  that  word,  print  it  in  your  mind,  and 
give  you  understanding  both  to  read  and  obey  it. 

Child.  And  will  he  do  that  for  me,  father  ?  then 
I  shall  not  want  you  to  teach  me.  But  how  if  he 
won't  teach  me,  father  ? 

Fa.  You  must  pray  to  God  to  open  your  under- 
standing, and  give  you  the  teaching  of  his  Spirit ; 
for  he  has  promised  in  his  word,  that  he  will  give 
his  Spirit  to  those  that  ash  it. 

Child.  Has  he  promised  that  ?  then  I'll  read  the 
Bible  every  day.    Shan't  I,  father  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  child,  by  all  means. 

Child.  And  every  time  I  open  the  book  should  I 
not  pray  for  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  to  instruct  me? 

Fa.  Yes,  child;  and  to  guide  and  keep  you  in  his 
way. 

Child.  Why,  can  the  Spirit  do  that  too,  father  ? 

Fa.  Do  that,  child !  the  Spirit  of  God  is  God,  and 
therefore  can  do  all  things  ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar 
work  of  the  Spirit  in  this  case  ;  the  Spirit  is  your 
sanctifier ;  it  is  the  light  of  your  paths ;  it  works 
faith,  and  gives  repentance ;  it  puts  every  good 
thing  into  you,  and  works  every  good  work  for  you ; 
it  gives  a  saving  efficacy  to  every  ordinance ;  it 
brings  you  to  Christ,  to  rely  on  him  for  salvation, 
and  he  brings  you  to  God  the  Father,  whose  accept- 
ance in  Christ  is  your  life. 
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Child.  And  will  this  Spirit  be  had  by  praying  to 
God  for  it? 

Fa.  Yes,  child ;  for  you  cannot  pray  to  God  in 
faith  without  the  help  of  the  Spirit ;  and  when  the 
Spirit  works  in  you  a  disposition  to  pray,  it  cannot 
but  answer  its  own  image,  and  the  breathings  of  the 
soul,  which  itself  has  created ;  for  the  longing  soul 
shall  be  satisfied. 

Child.  But,  father,  you  say  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
given  the  word,  which  you  say  is  the  Bible,  for  my 
teaching,  and  yet  you  say  the  Spirit  teaches  ;  what 
do  they  both  teach  the  same  thing  ? 

Fa.  Child,  the  Bible  is  your  rule  of  life  ;  though 
the  Spirit  is  the  secret  instructor,  the  Scripture  is 
the  key  of  instruction  ;  there  you  are  to  learn  how 
God  is  to  be  worshipped  ;  how  to  order  your  con- 
versation aright ;  how  to  perform  your  duty,  and 
what  it  is  the  Lord  thy  God  requires  of  thee : 
there  you  have  an  historical  account  of  the  whole 
world,  of  its  creation,  the  fall,  the  first  condemna- 
tion of  it  to  a  general  deluge,  typical  of  the  great 
deluge  of  God's  wrath,  which  shall  drown  all 
ungodly  men  for  ever  :  there  you  have  the  history 
of  God's  church,  from  the  beginning  to  the  fulness 
of  time,  and  the  fulfilling  of  Old  Testament  types, 
and  Old  Testament  promises  :  there  you  have  the 
history  of  our  Saviour,  of  his  miraculous  conception 
and  birth,  holy  life,  wondrous  doctrine,  stupendous 
miracles,  his  death,  passion,  resurrection,  and  glo- 
rious ascension :  there  you  have  an  account  of  the 
first  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  at  last  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  gospel  of  truth,  founded  upon 
the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ:  there  you  have 
the  whole  mystery  of  godliness  unfolded  ;  the  great 
wonder  of  wonders  !  the  immortal  to  die !  and  the 
eternal  to  begin  the  great  destruction  of  sin,  the  con- 
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demnation  of  the  Devil,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

All  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Bible  ;  which  being 
the  word  of  God,  you  are  to  read  it  with  reverence, 
regard  it  with  faith,  as  the  word  of  God,  and  obey  it, 
as  your  rule. 

Child.  And  to  pray  to  the  Spirit  to  help  me  to 
do  so,  must  I  not,  father  ?  for  you  told  me  I  could 
not  believe  or  understand  it  without  the  Spirit  to 
assist  me. 

Fa.  That  is  true,  child. 

Child.  But,  father,  are  you  sure  that  the  Bible  is 
the  word  of  God  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  child,  very  sure  of  it. 

Child.  And  that  the  Spirit  of  God  can  only  teach 
us  to  understand  it  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  child. 

Child.  Why  don't  the  ministers  understand  it, 
and  teach  folks  to  understand  it ;  what  do  they  go 
to  church  for  ? 

Fa.  The  ministers  are  called  ministers  of  the 
word,  that  is,  expounders  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  one  of  the  ordinary 
means,  as  the  reading  of  the  word  is  another,  by  which 
the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  instructs  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  and  turns  them  to  himself ;  reading  the  word 
written,  that  is,  the  Bible;  and  hearing  the  word 
preached,  that  is,  the  sermons  preached  by  God's 
ministers,  are  the  common  methods  appointed,  by 
which  the  knowledge  of  God  is  conveyed  to  us. 

Child.  Then  I  must  go  to  church  and  hear  the 
minister  preach,  as  well  as  read  the  Bible  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  child. 

Child.  Why,  father,  my  mother  has  carried  me  to 
church  a  great  many  times,  but  I  thought  I  was 
carried  there  only  to  show  my  new  coat,  and  fine 
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hat ;  I  don't  know  what  the  man  said  when  I 
went. 

Fa.  But  you  are  a  naughty  boy  then,  you  should 
have  minded  what  he  said;  you  were  not  carried 
there  to  show  your  fine  clothes. 

Child.  Why,  father,  I  thought  so  ;  for  when  it 
rained,  and  I  could  not  wear  my  best  clothes,  my 
mother  would  not  let  me  go  out ;  or  when  the 
wind  blowed  the  powder  out  of  my  hair,  my  mother 
would  not  let  me  go  ;  and  I  heard  you  say,  father, 
last  Sunday,  that  you  could  not  go  to  church,  be- 
cause the  barber  had  not  brought  your  new  periwig 
home ;  and  another  Sunday,  for  want  of  a  pair  of 
gloves  you  stayed  at  home  and  played  with  me  all 
Sunday  long,  or  lay  down  on  the  couch  to  sleep.  I 
thought,  father,  I  had  gone  thither  for  nothing  but 
to  show  my  fine  clothes? 

Fa.  No,  child,  there  is  other  work  to  be  done 
there. 

Child.  What,  father,  to  remember  what  fine 
clothes  other  folks  have  on,  is  not  that  it  ?  I  know 
my  sisters  go  to  church,  and  they  do  nothing  but 
look  about  them,  to  see  how  everybody  is  dressed, 
and  when  they  come  home,  my  mother  and  they, 
you  know,  father,  take  up  the  whole  night  in  telling 
one  another  what  everybody  had  on ;  and  they  do  it 
so  well,  I  wondered,  father;  and  I  thought  I'd  try  if  I 
could  do  so  too,  but  I  could  not  remember  half  of  it. 

Fa.  They  might  have  been  better  employed,  my 
dear. 

Child.  What,  my  mother !  Indeed,  father,  I 
thought  it  had  been  all  they  went  for  ;  and  I  could 
not  think  anything  else,  you  know,  when  my  mother 
did  so  too ;  I'm  sure  my  mother  would  not  have 
done  so,  if  it  had  not  been  good  ;  for  'tis  my  dear 
mother,  and  I  love  her  dearly,  and  I'm  sure  she 
would  not  do  a  naughty  thing. 
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(0  see  here  the  mischief  of  evil  examples  in 
parents  !) 

Fa,  Well,  child,  thou  wilt  know  better  in  time  ; 
the  business  of  going  to  church  is  quite  of  another 
nature,  it  is  to  hear  the  word  of  God  expounded, 
and  preached,  and  it  is  hearing  for  thy  life.  It  is  a 
duty  in  the  ministers  to  preach,  they  were  first  sent 
by  our  Saviour  himself,  who  appointed  apostles  and 
prophets  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  gave 
them  their  errand  in  his  command,  Go  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature  ;  and  it  is  a  duty  in  us  to 
hear,  and  to  hear  diligently,  and  not  to  forsake  as- 
sembling ourselves  together. 

Child.  Why,  father,  you  seldom  go  yourself;  it  is 
only  for  little  boys  to  learn  then,  is  it  ? 

Fa.  No,  child,  it  is  every  one's  duty  to  hear  the 
word  preached,  and  to  mix  it  with  faith  in  the 
hearing. 

Child.  Then  you'll  let  me  go  to  church,  won't 
you,  father  ?  for  sometimes  my  mother  won't  let 
me  go  to  church,  if  it  be  but  a  little  ill  weather,  and 
if  a  little  wind  does  but  blow  ;  and  if  God  requires 
me  to  go,  and  my  mother  won't  let  me,  what  must 
I  do  ?  Won't  God  be  angry  with  me  for  not  going 
to  hear  his  word  preached  ? 

Fa.  If  your  mother  won't  let  you  go,  then,  child, 
it  is  none  of  your  fault. 

Child.  But  will  not  God  be  angry  with  my 
mother,  dear  father,  for  not  letting  me  go,  that  is 
all  one  ? 

Fa.  Well,  child,  be  not  troubled  at  that,  thou 
shalt  go  to  church  every  day,  and  not  be  hindered. 

Come,  my  dear,  thou  wilt  catch  cold  to  be  so 
long  out,  let  us  go  in  to  your  mother. 
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The  father,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  warmed  with 
various  thoughts  that  occurred  to  him  upon  this 
surprising  discourse,  was  willing  to  get  the  child 
away,  that  he  might  give  vent  to  his  own  mind  ; 
and,  bringing  the  child  in,  walks  out  again  till  he 
was  gotten  to  a  retirement,  and  then  breaks  out  in 
a  most  passionate  manner  upon  himself,  giving  full 
vent  to  his  convictions  in  such  a  manner  as  this : 

What  an  ungrateful  creature  have  I  been  to  the 
goodness  and  bounty  of  God  !  that  goodness  and 
bounty  which  has  given  me  so  much  advantage,  and 
so  many  ways  to  glorify  him,  and  honour  him  in 
the  world,  to  whom  I  owe  my  life,  my  being  and 
well-being  in  the  world  !  and  how  has  God  reproved 
me  in  this  little  dear  creature  ? 

Wretch  that  I  am !  how  have  I  lived,  as  without 
God  in  the  world !  and  in  my  family  !  that  I  have 
not  so  much  as  told  my  children  who  made  them, 
or  let  them  know  or  guess  by  my  behaviour  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  God  in  the  world ;  or 
that  any  worship  is  due  to  a  sovereign  almighty 
being!  how  has  this  little  lamb  complained  to  me 
that  he  has  never  heard  me  pray  to  God  in  all  his 
life !  and  it  is  but  too  true !  how  did  it  reproach 
me  when  I  spake  to  it  of  Jesus  Christ !  to  hear  the 
little  creature  say,  Who  is  that,  father  ?  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Who  is  that,  father  ?  and  of  serving 
God,  Do  you  serve  him,  father  ? 

What  a  life  have  I  led !  good  Lord  !  what  have  I 
been  doing!  how  shall  I  account  to  thee  for  the 
souls  committed  to  my  charge !  that  I  should  have 
the  blessing  of  children  given  to  me,  and  my  chil- 
dren have  the  curse  of  a  prayerless,  uninstructing 
father  to  them ! 

Tears  followed  the  parent's  speech,  and  he  prays 

F.  I. 
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earnestly  to  God  to  forgive  him  the  neglect  and 
omission  of  his  duty  to  his  children  and  family,  and 
enters  into  a  secret  engagement  between  God  and 
his  own  soul,  that  for  the  future  he  will  set  up  the 
due  and  daily  worship  of  God  in  his  family,  and 
will  diligently  and  carefully  instruct  his  children, 
teaching  them  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  how  to 
serve  him,  and  walk  in  his  ways. 

After  some  composure  of  mind  upon  this  resolu- 
tion, a  new  trouble  breaks  in  upon  him  ;  he  had 
elder  children  than  this,  and  he  had  lived  in  a  con- 
tinual neglect  of  his  duty,  either  in  teaching  them 
the  knowledge  of  God,  or  showing  them  a  religious 
example  :  these  children  had  contracted  a  profane 
habit,  both  in  words,  manners,  and  constant  prac- 
tice ;  had  little  inclination  to  religion,  less  know- 
ledge, and  no  thought  at  all  about  their  souls ;  and 
began  to  be  too  old  and  too  big  to  be  wrought  upon 
by  instruction  or  persuasion,  much  less  by  violence 
and  correction. 

When  this  reflection  came  upon  the  parent's 
thoughts,  after  the  convictions  he  had  met  with 
from  the  little  inquirer  aforesaid,  it  brought  a 
second  flood  of  tears  from  him,  and  he  breaks  out 
thus : 

Lord,  what  will  become  of  my  poor  wretched 
family !  my  other  children !  my  uninstructed,  un- 
reproved  children  !  what  an  instrument  have  I  been 
in  the  ruin  of  their  souls  !  how  does  it  all  lie  upon 
me  as  a  weight  never  to  be  removed !  they  are 
grown  up,  yet  they  know  nothing  of  God,  but  to 
take  his  name  in  vain !  they  never  call  upon  him, 
nor  have  I  taught  them  to  do  so.  If  this  poor  lamb 
reproaches  me  with  having  never  prayed  with  it,  or 
for  it ;  and  too  true  it  is,  God  knows !  what  may 
these  say  to  me !  that  have  let  them  go  on  thus  far 
in  a  loose,  profane,  ignorant,  irreligious  life,  and 
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have  neither  reproved  or  instructed  them,  either  by 
word  or  example,  prayed  with  them,  or  taught  them 
to  pray  for  themselves  ?  Merciful  God  !  why  have 
I  not  been  removed,  and  in  mercy  to  them,  as  well 
as  in  judgment  to  myself,  been  snatched  from  them, 
that  some  other  person  might  have  been  set  over 
them  more  for  the  good  of  their  souls  ? 

Upon  these  convictions  the  man  prays  earnestly 
to  the  Lord  to  pardon  the  heinous  offence  of  his 
neglecting  his  duty  to  his  children ;  that  God 
would  supply  by  the  teaching  of  his  blessed  Spirit, 
that  great  want  of  family  instruction  in  his  children 
which  he  had  been  the  cause  of;  that  he  would 
work  convictions  upon  them,  and  would  continue  to 
stir  him  up  to  his  duty  in  the  future  directing, 
teaching,  and  governing  of  his  family. 

But  what  a  hard  task  he  has  with  his  other  chil- 
dren, and  how  difficult  a  work  it  is  to  bring  children 
to  a  sense  of  God  and  religion  after  their  green  and 
tender  years  are  past,  in  which  they  are  moulded 
like  wax  to  a  seal,  to  receive  such  first  impressions 
as  the  persuasion  and  example  of  parents  are  apt  to 
make,  will  be  apparent  in  the  following  d.alogues. 

End  of  the  first  dialogue. 


NOTES 

The  observing  reader  will  see  here,  that  the  author, 
to  keep  a  just  equality  between  all  opinions,  and  in 
order  to  make  this  work  generally  useful  and  ac- 
ceptable to  all  denominations  of  Christians,  and  to 
all  among  them  who  seriously  apply  themselves  to 
the  great  business  of  their  eternal  salvation,  has 
kept  himself,  in  the  answers  to  this  little  child's  in- 
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quiry,  to  the  plain  general  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  wherein  he  has  neither  prescribed 
himself  in  method  or  in  words  to  the  catechisms  of 
either  the  Church  of  England,  the  Assembly's  cate- 
chism, or  any  other  ;  but  laid  down  the  principles 
of  religion  consonant  to  them  all,  as  plainly  as  he 
could,  as  they  are  deduced  from  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  as  they  agree  with  the  several  confessions  of 
faith  and  doctrinal  articles  as  well  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  of  all  the  protestant  churches  and  con- 
gregations in  Europe  ;  who  profess  the  same  faith, 
believe  the  same  God,  and  hope  for  eternal  life 
through  faith  in  the  same  ever-blessed  Intercessor 
and  Redeemer. 

If  any  particular  Christians'  opinions  may  carry 
them  further,  or  not  so  far  as  the  author  has  ex- 
pressed himself  here  in  the  doctrines  of  original 
sin,  election,  of  grace,  repentance,  and  faith  in 
Christ,  he  prays,  that  while  they  can  allow  what  is 
laid  down  here  to  be  orthodox  in  the  substance, 
they  will  extend  the  same  charity  to  his  design,  as 
he  does  to  their  opinion,  viz.,  to  leave  room  for 
further  explanations,  to  judge  the  best,  and  to  con- 
sider that  as  this  part  is  spoken  to  a  child,  and  is 
for  children  to  read  for  their  instruction,  it  requires 
to  be  plain  and  concise  ;  and  so  be  it  that  it  be  es- 
sentially right ;  the  more  adapted  it  is  to  the 
meanest  understandings,  the  better  it  answers  the 
design  of  this  undertaking. 

Some  may  think  the  child  here  is  brought  in  too 
often  falling  upon  the  father  with  a  charge  of  not  in- 
structing him,  and  not  praying  with  him,  and  not 
telling  him  these  things  sooner ;  but  to  such  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say,  that  as  this  is  one  of  the  great 
designs  of  this  work,  and  is  not  spoken  so  directly  to 
in  any  other  part,  it  required  to  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily pointed  out  here  ;  especially  because  that  upon 
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these  little  reprehensions  of  this  infant  are  grounded 
the  several  most  considerable  parts  of  the  dialogues 
which  follow  in  the  first  part :  as,  particularly,  the 
convictions  wrought  by  it  upon  the  father,  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  where  he  is  brought  in 
retiring  himself  to  give  vent  to  his  soul,  in  reflecting 
on  the  breach  of  his  duty,  and  in  prayer  to  God  ; 
also  the  concurring  convictions  wrought  by  the  same 
method,  and  by  the  same  instrument,  upon  the  mo- 
ther, as  in  the  second  dialogue;  and  more  especially 
the  resolution  of  both  to  reform  themselves,  and  to 
do  their  duties  more  effectually  in  their  families. 

These  appearing,  as  is  observed,  to  be  the  main 
design  of  the  first  part,  and  indeed  something  of  this 
running  through  the  whole  course  of  the  work,  it 
could  not  but  be  needful  to  let  those  little  sharp  re- 
proofs, innocently  expressed  by  the  little  child  in  the 
first  dialogue,  be  often  repeated,  especially  where  the 
sense  brought  them  in  with  a  kind  of  natural  uncon- 
strained innocence  in  the  expression,  as  is  generally 
carefully  ordered  wherever  those  reproofs  are  to  be 
met  with.  Nor,  indeed,  could  the  expressions  of  the 
parents,  either  in  their  private  ejaculations,  or  mu- 
tual conversing  upon  that  part,  one  with  another, 
have  been  consonant  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  or 
the  cadence  of  things  preserved,  if  this  had  not  been 
laid  as  a  foundation. 

These  notes  are  not  designed  to  talk  over  again  the 
whole  subject  of  every  discourse  ;  if  the  part  deserve 
any  comment,  every  considering  Christian  will  make 
it  to  themselves  as  they  go  ;  but  where  the  case  is 
particular,  a  word  may  be  said,  which  in  the  dia- 
logues would  have  been  digressing  too  long,  and  have 
made  it  tedious. 

From  the  inquiries  of  the  child  may  be  observed 
how  naturally  the  connection  of  gospel  truths  one 
with  another  appears,  I  mean  those  essential  to  our 
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salvation  ;  how  bright  a  chain,  and  how  closely 
hanging  one  upon  another,  in  a  climax  that  cannot 
but  be  admirable  to  observe,  is  the  great  mystery 
of  man's  fall  and  recovery,  sin  entering  into  the 
world,  death  by  sin,  nature  corrupted  by  the  fall, 
sanctified  by  redeeming  grace  :  by  the  offence  of  one 
man  many  made  sinners  ;  by  the  obedience  of  one 
many  made  righteous :  justice  offended  by  sin, 
eternal  death  denounced  as  the  punishment :  justice 
satisfied  by  a  Redeemer,  eternal  life  the  conse- 
quence :  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in 
Christ.  These  things  lie  so  plain,  so  natural,  and  in 
'  so  exact  an  order,  that  nature  seems  to  direct  the 
child,  who  knows  nothing  of  them,  to  force  them 
from  the  father,  by  the  power  of  the  most  innocent, 
uninstructed  inquiries. 

How  unaccountably  to  blame  are  those  parents 
who  let  their  children  know  nothing  of  these  things 
till  their  own  little  innocent  inquiries  extort  it  from 
them ! 

How  naturally  does  the  discourse  of  this  little 
child  reprove  parents  for  their  neglect  of  the  sabbath- 
day's  work,  viz.,  of  attending  the  public  worship  of 
God  and  how  could  the  child  but  suppose  that 
going  to  church  was  only  a  light  matter,  since  his 
father  went  very  seldom  himself,  and  stayed  at  home 
upon  the  most  frivolous  occasions. 

The  child's  discourse  about  going  to  church  only 
to  show  his  fine  clothes,  and  his  mother  and  sisters 
being  chiefly  employed  there  to  observe  the  fashions 
and  dresses  of  their  neighbours,  with  the  conversa- 
tion they  have  of  those  things  after  they  come  home, 
needs  no  enlargements  here;  the  consciences  of  most 
young  people  in  our  own  families  will  teach  them  to 
apply  that  part  to  themselves  :  and  the  author  is 
content  to  leave  it  out,  if  it  is  not  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  needful  reproof.  The  child  is  brought 
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in  here  several  times  saying  to  his  father,  when  he 
speaks  of  serving,  loving,  and  praying  to  God,  Do 
you  do  so,  father  ?  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  story 
not  improper  to  be  related  :  a  wicked  boy,  who  had 
been  addicted  to  swearing  and  ill  words,  was  re- 
proved by  his  father  with  more  seriousness  than 
usual,  and  his  father  told  him  that  God  heard  him : 
the  father,  it  seems,  was  a  man  of  no  religion,  or  at 
least  of  very  ill  morals  himself ;  but  what  he  hap- 
pened to  say  to  the  boy  struck  him  so  deeply,  that 
it  was  a  means  of  conviction  in  the  child  ;  but  ignor- 
ance having  been  the  boy's  greatest  unhappiness, 
when  he  came  to  consider  of  what  his  father  had 
said,  he  asks  one  of  the  family  whether  God  could 
see  as  well  as  hear :  when  he  was  answered,  yes, 
that  God  was  infinite,  and  could  hear  and  see  all 
things :  he  told  them  he  could  not  believe  it,  For 
my  father  was  drunk  last  night,  says  he ;  sure  he 
would  not  have  been  drunk  if  God  could  see  him, 
else  why  did  he  tell  me  I  should  not  swear,  because 
God  could  hear  me  ? 

If  parents  knew,  or  at  least  considered,  the  influ- 
ence their  evil  examples  have  upon  their  children, 
and  how  fatal  an  encouragement  to  sin  it  is  to  any 
children  to  be  able  to  say,  My  father  does  so  himself, 
the  presence  of  their  children  would  be  a  greater  re- 
straint to  conscientious  parents,  even  in  things  in 
themselves  indifferent,  much  more  in  things  really 
sinful,  than  it  is  possible  the  presence  and  awe  of  the 
parent  can  be  to  the  children  :  it  is  enough  that  re- 
ligious parents  have  to  struggle  with  in  the  perverse 
and  wicked  inclinations  of  their  children  ;  but  they 
will  find  those  liberties  their  children  take  from  the 
encouragement  of  their  parents'  example,  will  be  ten 
times  more  difficult  to  restrain  afterwards,  than  those 
they  have  from  their  own  inclination,  or  the  ex- 
ample of  others  ;  it  enervates  all  the  exhortations  of 
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a  father,  takes  the  edge  off  from  their  reprehension, 
makes  their  resentment  seem  unjust  and  unreason- 
able, and  makes  the  child  rather  apt  to  retort  the 
practice  of  the  parents  upon  themselves,  than  re- 
ceive patiently  and  meekly  the  admonition. 

I  humbly  recommend  this  thought  to  those  pa- 
rents who  indulge  themselves  in  any  vanities  or  ex- 
cesses, such  as  in  passion,  in  hasty  expressions,  in 
expenses,  in  waste  of  time,  in  ill  words,  in  gaming, 
nay,  or  in  any  of  those  things  which  the  world  are 
apt  to  call  lawful  and  innocent ;  if  such  things  must 
be  indulged,  and  you  will  allow  yourselves  in  them 
upon  a  presumption  that  you  can  do  them  inno- 
cently, at  least,  then,  conceal  them  from  your  chil- 
dren, lest  what  you  can  use  with  moderation  they 
fall  into  with  excess,  and  justify  the  practice  from 
your  example. 

It  will  be  a  very  uncomfortable  reflection,  and  will 
fill  the  mind  with  bitter  reproaches,  if  ever  God 
pleases  to  try  such  parents,  when  they  shall  see  the 
introduction  to  their  childrens'  ruin  formed  and  be- 
gun in  their  (the  parents')  example  ;  nor  will  it  be 
any  alleviation  to  their  sorrow  to  say,  I  used  those 
diversions  moderately,  and  kept  myself  within  com- 
pass ;  it  was  but  very  seldom  I  used  an  ill  word ;  I 
played  at  cards  but  very  moderately,  and  never  for 
much  money  ;  I  seldom  drank  hard,  and  the  like. 
Our  moderation  in  diversion  shall  introduce  our 
children's  excess  ;  and  if  the  apostle,  rather  than  of- 
fend a  weak  brother,  would  wholly  abstain  even  from 
part  of  his  necessary  sustenance,  viz.,  eating  of  flesh, 
how  much  more  should  parents  refrain  their  ex- 
cesses, nay,  even  their  lawful  diversions,  rather  than 
lay  a  foundation  of  the  ruin  of  their  children,  and 
prompt  them  to  sin  by  giving  them  a  pretence  from, 
or  encouragement  by,  their  father's  example  ! 
From  the  whole  of  this  dialogue  parents  may  see, 
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besides  their  duty  to  God,  what  they  owe  to  their 
children  in  timely  and  early  instructing  them,  how 
much  instructing  our  children  is  a  debt  to  them, 
and  how  unjust  and  injurious  we  are  to  our  children 
in  omitting  to  instruct  them.  What  moving  ex- 
pressions of  the  child  to  the  father  are  these  :  Dear 
father,  says  the  child,  why  would  you  not  tell  me  of 
it  before  ?  was  you  angry  with  me,  father  ?  and, 
what  if  it  should  be  too  late  now?  will  not  God 
punish  me  everlastingly  now,  because  1  have  not 
known  this  sooner  ?  How  cutting  must  it  be  to  a 
parent,  that  has  any  sense  of  eternity,  to  think  that 
his  dear  children  should  be  lost  by  his  example,  or 
remain  blind  by  his  omission. 

These  and  many  other  observations  might  be 
made  here  from  the  particulars  of  this  first  dialogue, 
but  it  is  hoped  the  reading  the  dialogue  itself  will 
cause  many  of  them  to  occur  ;  and  the  brevity  of 
this  work  admits  not  our  notes  to  be  too  long. 


DIALOGUE  II. 

This  dialogue  begins  upon  the  following  occasion : 
the  next  day  after  the  former  discourse  with  the 
father,  the  child  was  carried  to  church,  and  the 
minister  happened  to  be  preaching  upon  the  death 
of  our  Saviour  ;  his  text  was,  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only -begotten  Son,  fyc.  And 
the  minister  giving  some  historical  account  of  the 
death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  making  some 
practical  improvement  of  it  in  his  discourse,  the 
child,  when  he  came  home,  was  found  crying  in  a 
room  by  itself,  and  the  mother  being  called,  begins 
the  dialogue  thus  : — 
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Moth.  Child  !  what  dost  cry  for  ? 

After  some  difficulty,  the  child  answers,  The  mi- 
nister made  me  cry. 

Moth.  How  so !  why  what  did  he  say  ? 

Child.  He  said  that  God  was  dead. 

Moth.  Child,  he  did  not  say  any  such  thing ;  you 
have  forgot  what  he  did  say. 

Child.  No  I  ha'n't,  mother  ;  I  am  sure  he  said 
Jesus  Christ  was  dead  ;  and  my  father  told  me  yes- 
terday that  Jesus  Christ  was  God. 

Moth.  But  child,  Jesus  Christ  is  risen  again. 

Child.  I  know  that,  he  said  that  too ;  but  he  was 
dead  first,  and  the  wicked  Jews  killed  him  :  sure 
they  were  sad  folks,  mother :  why  did  they  kill 
him? 

Moth.  You  will  read  it  in  your  Bible,  my  dear. 

Child.  But,  mother,  the  minister  says  he  died  for 
us,  and  my  father  said  he  died  for  me  ;  did  the  Jews 
kill  him  for  me,  mother  ? 

Moth.  He  died  for  thee,  my  dear,  and  me,  and 
everybody  else  that  believes  in  him. 

Child.  Why  did  he  die  for  me,  mother  ?  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  ;  tell  me,  dear  mother,  did  I 
make  him  die  ? 

Moth.  My  dear,  he  died  to  save  his  people  from 
their  sins,  and  I  hope  thou  art  one  of  them. 

Child.  Why,  mother,  have  I  any  sins  ?  What  are 
they,  mother? 

Moth.  We  are  all  sinners,  child;  sin  is  offending 
God  in  thought,  word,  and  deed;  at  which  he  is 
angry. 

Child.  When  I  do  a  fault,  is  God  angry  for 
that?    Is  that  a  sin,  mother  ? 

Moth.  Every  fault  you  do,  my  dear,  is  not  a  sin 
against  God. 

Child.  When  do  I  make  God  angry  then  ? 

Moth.  When  you  break  any  of  God's  command- 
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ments,  then  you  sin  against  God  ;  as  when  you  take 
God's  name  in  vain  ;  when  you  disobey  your  father 
and  mother,  and  the  like  ;  these  are  sins  against 
God,  and  these  he  is  angry  at. 

Child.  I  never  take  God's  name  in  vain,  mother, 
nor  ever  disobey  you,  mother  ;  I  love  you  dearly, 
and  do  everything  you  bid  me,  don't  I,  dear 
mother  ? 

Moth.  Well,  my  dear,  and  I  hope  God  is  not 
angry  with  thee  ;  be  a  good  boy  then,  I  am  not 
angry  with  thee,  my  dear. 

{Hitherto  the  mother  speaks  coldly,  makes  slight 
of  the  thing,  and  having  no  other  vieiv  at  first  than 
only  quieting  the  child,  tvas  for  going  away,  at 
which  the  child  cities  again.) 

Moth.  Why  dost  cry,  my  dear  ?  I  tell  thee  I  am 
not  angry  with  thee,  do  not  cry. 

Child.  God  may  be  angry  with  me  for  all  that, 
mother. 

Moth.  No,  no,  God  is  not  angry  with  thee,  do 
not  cry,  my  dear. 

(Still  the  mother  is  insensible  of  the  icork  of  God 
in  the  heart  of  the  child,  and  takes  all  this  for 
common  talk,  but  she  soon  sees  tvith  other  eyes.) 

Child.  Why,  mother,  will  God  never  be  angry 
with  me,  but  when  you  are  angry  ?  I  am  afraid 
God  is  angry  with  me,  though  you  kiss  me,  and  be 
friends  with  me,  and  love  me  ? 

Moth.  Why  so,  my  dear  ? 

Child.  Why,  dear  mother,  my  father  told  me 
yesterday,  that  God  has  done  a  great  many  things 
for  me,  and  given  me  a  great  many  good  things, 
and  I  never  thanked  him,  nor  loved  him  for  it  yet, 
nor  served  him,  nor  prayed  to  him  yet,  and  is  not 
God  angry  with  me  then  ?    (  The  child  weeps.) 

Moth.  That  is  very  true,  my  dear,  but  I  hope 
God  is  not  angry  :  do  not  cry,  my  dear. 
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Child,  But  should  not  I  have  thanked  God  for  all 
that?    Is  it  not  a  fault,  mother  ? 

Moth.  Yes,  my  dear,  you  should  have  thanked 
him,  prayed  to  him,  praised  him. 

Child.  But  how  should  I  have  done  it,  mother  ? 
I  did  not  know,  and  you  never  told  me,  and  my 
father  never  told  me,  nor  showed  me  how ;  will 
God  be  angry  that  I  did  not  thank  him,  when  I 
could  not  tell  how  to  do  it  ? 

(  The  mother  was  but  cold  and  indifferent  all  this 
time,  but  now  she  found  herself  touched,  and  was 
confounded  with  the  child's  discourse,  and  taking 
the  child  in  her  arms,  she  hissed  it,  and  wept,  but 
could  not  speak  to  it  a  great  while ;  at  last  she  said 
with  great  tenderness,} 

Moth.  My  dear  child,  it  is  not  thy  fault,  it  is  our 
fault ;  it  is  my  fault,  and  it  is  thy  father's  fault ;  we 
have  not  shown  thee,  nor  taught  thee,  nor  given  any 
good  example  to  thee,  how  thou  shouldst  thank  God, 
or  serve,  or  know  God. 

Child.  Yes,  my  father  did  it  last  night, 

Moth.  Alas,  poor  child !  Thy  father,  and  I  too, 
should  have  done  it  many  nights  and  years  ago  ; 
more  shame  for  us  that  we  have  neglected  it  till  thou 
shouldst  reprove  us  for  it  thyself! 

Child.  But  my  father  said  it  was  not  too  late  now, 
mother. 

Moth.  I  pray  God  it  may  not,  but  that's  no  thanks 
to  us,  my  dear ;  thou  mayst  have  cause  to  blame  us 
to  thy  dying  day. 

Child.  But  is  it  too  late  for  me  then,  mother  ? 

{Here  the  mother  finds  the  heart  of  the  child  is 
touched,  and  it  immediately  entered  into  her  thoughts 
that  she  might  be  made  a  temptation  to  the  child  to 
despair  and  cast  off  conviction ;  this  alarms  the 
mother  on  the  other  hand,  and  therefore  she  adds,) 

Moth.  No,  my  dear,  God  forbid !  the  sin  has  been 
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ours,  not  thine ;  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  pray  to 
God. 

Child.  What  must  I  do,  when  I  pray  to  God  ? 

Moth.  You  must  confess  your  sins  to  him,  pray  to 
him  to  forgive  your  sins,  to  bless  you  and  sanctify 
you,  and  perserve  you ;  you  must  pray  to  him  to 
give  you  your  daily  bread,  and  to  keep  you  from  all 
evil :  you  must  give  thanks  to  him  for  all  his  mercies, 
and  all  the  good  things  he  has  done  for  you. 

Child.  Must  I  thank  God  when  I  pray,  mother  ? 
how  can  1  do  so?  is  that  praying? 

Moth.  Yes,  my  dear,  praising  God  for  mercies 
received,  is  part  of  the  duty  of  prayer,  as  well  as 
seeking  to  him  for  mercies  we  want ;  for  so  God  has 
commanded,  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion, with  thanksgiving,  making  our  request  known 
unto  God. 

Child.  But  if  I  have  made  God  angry,  how  can  I 
ask  him  forgiveness  ?  will  God  forgive  me  ? 

Moth.  Yes,  my  dear,  he  will  forgive  thee ;  he  is  a 
merciful  God,  it  is  his  nature  and  property  ever  to 
have  mercy,  and  to  forgive. 

Child.  How  do  you  know  it?  are  you  sure,  mo- 
ther, that  God  will  forgive  me  my  fault  if  I  ask  him 
forgiveness  ? 

Moth.  He  has  promised  so  to  do,  my  dear. 

Child.  Promised,  mother,  how  is  that  ?  I  never 
heard  him  speak ;  did  he  tell  you  so,  mother  ? 

Moth.  My  dear,  he  has  promised  in  his  word ;  it  is 
in  your  Bible,  which  is  the  word  of  God. 

Child.  O,  I  am  glad  if  it  is  there  ;  my  father  told 
me  that  God  speaks  to  me,  and  I  hear  him  speak 
when  I  read  my  book ;  show  it  me  there,  mother. 

Moth.  There  it  is,  my  dear. 

(Here  the  mother  shows  the  child  the  several  texts 
following :  Whoso  corf  esses  and  forsakes,  shall  find 
mercy.    If  we  confess  and forsake  our  sins,  he  is  just 
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and  faithful  to  forgive  us  our  sins.  The  blood  of 
Christ  cleanseth  from  all  iniquity. 

Child.  The  blood  of  Christ,  mother,  what  is  that? 
(interrupting  her.) 

Moth.  Why  ;  my  dear,  this  is  that  the  minister 
made  thee  cry  about ;  Jesus  Christ  is  that  great 
Saviour,  which  the  minister  told  thee  shed  his  blood 
for  our  sins,  died,  and  was  crucified  to  save  a  lost 
world. 

Child.  But,  dear  mother,  my  father  told  me  Christ 
was  God  :  can  God  die  ? 

Moth.  My  child,  Christ  was  God  eternal,  one  with 
the  Father  :  but  Christ,  to  fulfil  the  great  purpose  of 
man's  redemption,  according  to  the  eternal  council 
of  God  before  the  world  began,  in  the  fulness  of 
time  became  man  ;  took  upon  him  not  the  nature  of 
angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  and  this  he  did 
that  he  might  be  God  man,  and  therefore  be  a  me- 
diator between  God  and  man,  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  both,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  both,  to  make 
peace  for  us  through  the  blood  of  his  cross. 

Child.  I  cannot  understand  this ;  it  is  all  won- 
derful !  a  wonderful  mystery  ! 

Moth.  It  is  so,  my  dear ;  This  is  the  great 
mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

Child.  And  did  this  god-man  die  for  me,  mother  ; 
how  is  that  ? 

Moth.  He  died  for  the  sins  of  all  that  believe  on 
him. 

Child.  But  what  is  it  you  mean  by  dying  for  sin, 
and  dying  for  me,  mother?  I  do  not  understand 
it. 

Moth.  Sin,  my  dear,  is  offending  God,  or  making 
God  angry ;  and  this  sin  or  this  anger  of  God 
would  end  in  death ;  For  the  wages  of  sin  are 
death  :  but  God,  in  his  own  original  love  to  us, 
sent  his  Son  to  die  in  our  stead,  that  whosoever 
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believeth  in  him,  might  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life. 

Child.  And  so,  if  I  sin,  I  must  die,  mother  ? 
Moth.  Yes,  my  dear. 

Child.  And  must  you  die,  if  you  sin,  mother  ? 
Moth.  Yes,  my  dear  ? 

Child.  But  you  never  sinned,  I  hope  then  ? 
Moth.  Alas,  my  dear,  I  am  a  great  sinner ! 
Child.  Why,  you  must  not  die,  mother ;  you 
shall  not  die,  mother,  shall  you  ? 

(  The  child  weeps.) 
Moth.  We  must  all  die,  my  dear,  but  this  is 
meant  of  eternal  death,  going  to  hell,  child  ;  dying 
for  ever.    This  is  that  which  is  the  wages  of  sin. 
Child.  Must  all  that  sin  go  to  hell,  mother  ? 
Moth.  No,  my  dear;  this  is  what  I  was  saying  be- 
fore, that  God  being  thus  angry  with  sinners,  and 
the  wages  of  their  sin  being  death,  this  blessed  Son 
of  God,  this  god-man,  the  mediator,  came  into  the 
world,  and  taking  on  him  our  nature,  died  for  us  ; 
there  'tis,  my  dear,  in  your  Bible,  Rom.  v.  6  : 
That  ivhile  we  were  yet  tvithout  strength,  in  due 
time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.    And  there 
again,  1  Tim.  i.  15  :   This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners :  and  in  abundance  of 
other  places. 

Child.  Let  me  see  it,  mother,  for  my  father  said 
God  spake  in  my  Bible,  and  I  shall  be  sure  it  is 
true,  if  it  be  there. 

Moth.  I'll  turn  the  leaf  down  at  it,  my  dear,  that 
you  may  find  it  again. 

(  The  child  reads  again — Died  for  the  ungodly  ! 
and  looking  up  to  its  mother,  asks  this  very  affect- 
ing question  ;) 

Child.  Dear  mother,  did  Jesus  Christ  die  for 
me  ?  what,  for  me  ?    I  did  not  know  him !    I  have 
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done  nothing  to  make  him  die !  nor  I  have  done 
nothing  to  please  him  !  I  never  loved  him !  how 
should  he  love  me !  and  love  me  so  as  to  die  for 
me  !  why,  for  me,  mother  ? 

Moth.  This,  my  dear,  is  the  great  thing  for 
which  we  should  praise,  and  love,  and  adore  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  that  all  this  should  be  done  for 
us,  before  we  had  either  done  good  or  evil ;  as  thou 
hast  said,  my  dear,  thou  hast  done  nothing  to 
please  him,  nor  hast  loved  him,  it  is  all  his  own 
love  to  us,  not  our  love  to  him. 

Child.  Why!  would  God  love  me,  whether  I 
loved  him  or  no,  mother  ? 

Moth.  Yes,  my  dear,  see  in  your  Bible,  John  iii. 
5  :  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  And- 
again,  1  John  iv.  10  :  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we 
loved  God,  but  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be 
a  propitiation  of  our  sins. 

Child.  But  may  not  I  love  God  now,  for  all  this 
love  to  me,  mother  ? 

Moth.  Yes,  my  dear,  his  love  to  us  moves  us  to 
love  him  ;  1  John  iv.  19:  We  love  him,  because 
he  first  loved  us. 

Child.  Indeed,  I  will  love  God  !  Sure  I  must 
love  him  if  he  will  not  be  angry,  though  I  sin 
against  him  !    Don't  you  love  him,  mother  ? 

Moth.  I  desire  to  love,  and  fear,  and  serve  him 
as  long  as  I  live,  my  dear. 

Child.  And  may  I  not  do  so  too,  mother  ? 

Moth.  Yes,  my  dear, 

Child.  And  did  you  do  so  before,  mother  ? 

Moth.  I  hope  I  did,  my  dear. 

Child.  But  I  have  not  done  it  before,  mother,  was 
not  that  a  fault"  in  me,  mother  ?  and  is  not  God 
angry  at  that  ? 
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Moth,  Well,  child,  but  you  have  heard  that  Jesus 
Christ  died  to  turn  away  God's  anger  for  that,  and 
all  other  sins. 

Child.  Indeed,  dear  mother,  I  did  not  know  I 
must  love  God,  and  fear  God  before ;  I  never  heard 
anything  of  it  in  my  life ! 

{Here  the  mother  is  stung  again,  and  reproaches 
herself  with  having  neglected  the  instruction  of  her 
child,  and  weeping,  says  to  the  child,) 

Moth.  My  dear,  that  is  my  sin,  and  thy  father's 
sin,  and  not  thine ;  we  ought  to  have  taught  thee 
long  ago,  and  we  have  reason  to  mourn  for  it,  and 
repent  of  it,  as  long  as  we  live. 

Child.  But  may  I  not  love  God  now,  mother  ? 

Moth.  You  must  love  God,  and  love  Jesus  Christ, 
and  serve  and  fear  him ;  this  is  one  end  of  your 
creation. 

Child.  How  can  I  love  Jesus  Christ  now,  mo- 
ther ?  you  say  he  is  dead ;  can  I  love  him  now  he  is 
dead  ? 

Moth.  He  is  risen  again,  child,  from  the  dead. 

Child.  Risen  again,  mother  !  How  is  that  ? 

Moth.  My  dear,  as  I  told  thee  before,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  be  man  as  well  as  God,  that  he 
might  in  our  nature , satisfy  divine  justice  ;  so  like- 
wise it  was  necessary,  he,  that  was  to  be  a  mediator, 
should  be  God  as  well  as  man,  that  he  might  justify 
us  before  God,  and  intercede  with  God  for  us  for 
ever. 

Child.  How  is  this  ?  I  wonder  at  it,  but  do  not 
understand  it ;  how  is  it,  mother  ?  dead !  and  alive 
again !  and  risen  !  and  intercede !  What  is  it  all  ?  I 
do  not  understand  it. 

Moth.  As  man,  he  could  die,  child ;  but  as  God, 
he  could  not  remain  dead. 

Child.  Is  this  in  my  Bible  too,  mother  ?  Does 
God  say  this  there  too  ? 

F.  I.  E 
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Moth.  Yes,  my  dear,  look  here,  Acts  ii.  24 : 
Whom  God  hath  raised  up,  having  loosed  the  pains 
of  death,  because  it  was  not  possible  he  could  be 
holden  of  it. 

Child.  But  is  he  risen  again  for  me  too  ? 

Moth.  Yes,  my  dear,  he  hath  both  died  for  thee, 
and  is  risen  again  for  thee  too. 

Child.  Show  me  that  in  my  book,  mother. 

Moth.  Here  it  is,  child,  Rom.  iv.  25:  Who  ivas 
delivered  for  our  offences,  and  is  risen  again  for  our 
justification. 

(Here  the  child  in  a  little  ecstacy  of  soul,  moved 
by  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God,  grasps  the  book  and 
kisses  the  leaf  eagerly,  clapping  it  to  its  breast ;  at 
which  the  mother,  surprised,  says,) 

Moth.  Why  dost  thou  do  that,  my  dear  ? 

Child.  I  love  him !  dear  mother,  I  love  him  ! 

Moth.  Dost  thou  know  why  thou  lovest  him,  my 
dear? 

Child.  I  love  God,  dear  mother,  that  has  loved 
me  so  much  before  I  knew  him  ;  and  I  love  Jesus 
Christ  because  he  has  died  for  me,  and  is  risen  again 
for  me;  may  I  not  love  him,  dear  mother  ?  for  though 
I  love  him,  I  am  afraid  ;  for  my  father  told  me  he  is 
a  dreadful  God. 

Moth.  It  is  true,  he  is  a  consuming  fire  to  sin, 
and  the  workers  of  it ;  but  to  those  who  love  and 
fear  him,  he  is  a  faithful  Creator,  and  a  merciful  Re- 
deemer. 

Child.  Then  I  may  love  him  for  that  ? 

Moth.  Nay !  my  dear,  you  not  only  may,  but 
must.  Matth.  xii.  37,  38  :  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind :  this 
is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 

Child.  Will  he  not  be  angry,  mother,  if  I  don't 
love  him  ? 
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Moth.  Yes,  my  dear ;  for  he  has  commanded 
you  to  love  him  ;  John  xv.  9  :  Continue  ye  in  my 
love.  And  Gal.  v.  22,  he  saith,  The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love.  And  he  has  promised  a  blessed 
return  to  those  that  love  him;  John  xiv.  21  :  He 
that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I 
tvill  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  unto  him. 

Child.  I  wish  I  could  love  him  more,  dear  mother. 

Moth.  You  will,  my  dear,  as  you  grow  up. 

Child.  How,  mother? 

Moth.  Why,  the  longer  you  live,  the  more  you 
will  know  him  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the 
experience  of  his  goodness,  will  increase  your  love. 

Child.  How  shall  I  know  him  more  ? 

Moth.  I  hope  he  will  fill  thy  heart  with  know- 
ledge, according  to  the  promise  of  the  covenant  of 
grace. 

Child.  What  is  that,  mother  ? 

Moth.  It  is  the  blessed  declaration  of  God  in  his 
word,  wherein  he  has  engaged  himself,  and  his 
faithfulness  to  his  believing  people,  both  to  be  their 
God,  and  to  preserve  them  in  his  fear. 

Child.  And  has  he  promised  me  that  I  shall  know 
him,  mother? 

Moth.  Yes,  my  dear. 

Child.  Is  that  in  my  book  too,  mother? 

Moth.  Yes,  my  dear,  here  it  is  ;  Jeremiah  xxxi. 
34 :  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his 
neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Knoiv 
the  Lord:  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least 
of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord  : 
for  L  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  remember  their 
sin  no  more. 

Child.  And  what  shall  I  do  when  I  know  him  ? 

Moth.  Knowing  him,  you  will  believe  on  him; 
and  believing,  you  will  have  life  through  his  name. 
John  xx.  31. 

E  2 
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Child.  When  shall  I  do  this,  mother? 
Moth.  As  thou  growest  up,  my  dear. 
{Here   some  family  occasions   calling   off  the 
mother,  the  second  dialogue  ends. 

End  of  the  second  dialogue. 


NOTES. 

First  observe  of  the  child's  being  carried  to  church, 
that  by  the  word  church,  or  going  to  church,  in  all 
these  dialogues,  is  to  be  understood  the  place,  and 
going  to  the  place  of  public  worship,  whether  in  the 
church  of  England  people  to  their  parish  churches, 
or  dissenters  to  their  several  meeting-houses, 
particular  distinctions  one  way  or  another  being 
studiously  avoided  here  ;  the  subject,  as  the  author 
humbly  conceives,  being  not  at  all  concerned  in 
our  diversity  of  opinions,  sects,  or  separate  as- 
semblies, but  equally  instructing  to  all  who  can  call 
themselves  Christians,  and  especially  protestant 
Christians.  He  believes  it  would  be  very  much 
wrong  to  lay  a  stumbling  block  at  the  threshold, 
and  to  put  any  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the 
serious  readers ;  which  also  might  prevent,  by 
partiality  to  opinions,  the  benefit  which  may  other- 
wise be  universal  to  Christians  of  all  opinions  what- 
soever ;  and  this  latitude  in  his  charity,  and  in  his 
design  of  doing  good  to  all,  he  hopes  none  will  be 
offended  at. 

The  father  and  mother  of  this  little  child  appear 
here  to  be  no  ignorant  persons  in  the  principles  or 

duties  of  Christianity  ;  but  as  to  the  rest  it  may  be 
observed,  (1)  What  a  wretched  irreligious  life  some 
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of  those  who  have  the  greatest  share  of  knowledge 
in  matters  of  religion  do  lead,  especially  in  their  fa- 
milies. (2)  What  regret  it  brings  upon  their  minds, 
when  they  are  convinced  of  their  wickedness  in  the 
neglect  of  their  families,  and  when,  as  in  this  case, 
much  of  it  may  be  too  late  to  be  retrieved.  (3) 
What  bitter  reproaches  such  children  oftentimes 
cast  back  upon  their  parents,  when  they  (the  chil- 
dren) come  to  find  what  they  have  lost  for  want  of 
a  godly,  religious  education,  and  early  instruction, 
either  good  children  or  bad. 

If  the  children  prove  sober  and  religious  without 
the  helps  of  instruction,  for  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not 
confined  to,  or  restrained  by  these  outward  helps, 
how  are  they  ashamed  of,  and  a  shame  to,  their  pa- 
rents ?  and  how  must  the  parents  blush  when  they 
may  upon  any  occasion  be  told,  that  the  knowledge, 
the  piety,  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  found  in  their 
children,  is  no  product  of  their  planting,  no  fruit  of 
what  they  had  sown  ?  Religious  children  of  profane 
or  negligent  parents  are  a  double  testimony  to 
powerful  invincible  grace,  but  a  dreadful  reproach 
to  the  parents. 

This  may  be  a  thought  worthy  the  consideration 
of  any  Christian  parents,  that  have  neglected  the 
instruction  of  their  families,  and  neglected  teaching 
and  praying  with  or  for  their  children ;  what  a  just 
contempt  will  those  children  naturally  have  for  those 
parents,  (especially  if  ever  God  comes  to  enlighten 
their  hearts,  and  open  their  eyes,  as  he  sometimes 
does  without  the  help  of  paternal  instruction,)  when 
the  children  come  to  reflect  how  their  parents 
totally  neglected  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  com- 
pared to  which  the  provision  made  for  their  bodies 
was  but  of  little  value;  the  disgust  at  the  omission  of 
the  former  will  be  too  apt  to  take  off  all  the  grati- 
tude and  affection  due  for  the  latter. 
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Nothing  but  mere  duty  can  be  supposed  to  pre- 
serve the  child's  respect,  and  even  common  civility 
to  its  parents,  when  he  comes  to  be  sensible  how 
unnaturally  they  abandoned  his  immortal  part;  how 
unchristianly  they  exposed  his  better,  his  intellectual 
part,  to  eternal  destruction ;  as  if  the  duty  of  a 
parent  had  ended  in,  or  been  restrained  to,  the 
narrow  compass  of  the  office  of  a  nurse,  or  a  school- 
master ;  and  that  they  had  no  obligation  upon  them 
to  regard  the  eternal  happiness  of  that  part  of  their 
posterity,  which  can  never  die. 

Such  parents  are  certainly  the  most  unnatural, 
and  may  justly  be  reproached  by  their  children,  not 
with  neglect  of  their  duty  only,  but  with  their  being 
without  natural  affection,  and  consequently  can  by 
no  means  expect  suitable  returns  of  affection  from 
children,  when  they  come  to  be  made  sensible  of  the 
treatment  they  have  received  from  them ;  if  they 
show  them  common  respect,  as  above,  it  must  be  all 
owing  to  that  very  grace,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the 
obstruction  of  a  godless  education,  has  been  planted 
in  the  heart  by  the  powerful  influence,  and  invinci- 
ble operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

For  parents  to  pretend  love  to  their  children,  and 
natural  affection,  as  they  are  the  fruit  of  their  bodies, 
and  (as  it  is  vulgarly  expressed)  their  own  flesh  and 
blood,  and  at  the  same  time  neglect  to  instruct  them 
or  educate  them  either  in  human  learning  or  reli- 
gious knowledge,  is  just  as  if,  when  their  children 
are  taken  sick,  they  should  employ  themselves  in 
mending  or  making  them  clothes,  or  dressing  up 
fine  banquets  or  entertainments  for  them,  and 
wholly  omit  the  necessary  cordials,  or  applications 
for  the  recovery  of  their  health ;  only  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  soul  to  the  body  has  infinitely  a  greater 
disproportion,  than  the  health  and  the  daily  food. 
But  our  case  extends  yet  further,  viz.,  that  the 
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defect  complained  of  here,  is  not  the  want  of  educa- 
tion and  instruction,  from  the  ignorance  or  incapa- 
city of  the  parent ;  for  this  had  been  the  hand  of 
God  immediately  in  bringing  forth  the  child  from 
parents  that  knew  not  God  ;  but  the  case  here  is  yet 
more  aggravated,  in  that  this  happens  in  families 
where  the  parents  have  the  knowledge,  and  have  the 
capacity,  and  know  and  acknowledge  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  instruct  their  children,  and  yet  entirely 
neglect  it,  which  adds  to  the  crime  in  the  parent, 
and  will  be  ground  of  astonishment  and  reflection  in 
the  children,  if  they  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  without  the  due  assistance  of  their  parents. 
Nor  will  the  reflections  of  the  parents  be  less  bitter 
on  themselves  than  those  of  their  children,  as  will 
be  more  livelily  represented  in  the  other  dialogues  of 
this  part. 

But  this  subject  may  also  be  of  present  use  to 
children  who  have  not  the  blessing  of  godly  parents 
to  instruct  them,  and  for  this  it  is  also  designed : 
and  these  as  well  as  those  whose  parents  neglect  the 
great  duty  of  instructing  them,  are  desired  to  con- 
sider from  the  example  of  this  little  child,  these  few 
things : 

1.  That  the  most  plain,  most  natural,  and  most 
easy  questions,  that  it  is  possible  a  child  can  ask, 
will  lead  them  to  know  both  their  Creator,  and  their 
duty  to  him :  such  as, 

Who  made  me  ? 

What  was  I  made  for  ? 

What  am  I? 

What  business  have  I  here  ? 
How  came  I  hither  ? 
Whither  am  I  going  ? 
What  is  my  end? 
What  is  good  ? 
What  is  evil  ? 
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The  little  babe,  here  presented,  infers  by  the 
mere  power  of  natural  reasoning, 

1.  That  he  was  made  better  than  the  brutes. 

2.  That  it  was  the  goodness  of  his  Maker  which 
distinguished  him  so. 

3.  That  fear,  service,  love,  and  obedience,  were 
natural  returns  for  that  goodness.  Thus  the 
meanest  capacity,  and  the  youngest  child,  may  supply 
the  defect  of  education,  if  they  think  but  a  little  se- 
riously of  themselves,  and  the  original  of  their  being. 

It  is  also  observable,  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  soul 
is  but  able  to  inquire  rationally  about  itself,  nature 
and  reason  concur  to  lead  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
a  God,  a  first  cause,  a  chief  good,  and  an  ultimate 
end ;  of  whom,  and  for  whom,  and  to  whom,  are  all 
things  ;  and  these  impulses  go  on,  till  natural  reli- 
gion, joined  with  revealed  religion,  discover  Christ, 
and  God  in  Christ  reconciling  us  to  himself,  not  im- 
puting our  trespasses,  which  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
tance  of  the  Christian  religion. 

That  is  the  great  end  of  these  dialogues,  as  they 
respect  children,  viz.,  that  they  may,  where  perhaps 
family  instruction  has  been  wanting,  guide  them- 
selves to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  their  duty, 
by  these  familiar  steps  which  nature  itself  will  be 
most  certain  to  concur  with.  As  they  respect 
parents,  their  end  is  plain,  viz.,  they  are  a  satire 
upon  their  neglect  of  duty,  and  a  reproof  to  them 
in  order  to  amendment. 

The  end  of  the  second  dialogue. 

DIALOGUE  III. 

The  mother  of  this  pretty  infant,  sensibly  affected 
with  the  discourse  she  had  had  with  him,  in  the  last 
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dialogue,  and  in  teaching  her  child,  being  particu- 
larly taught  how  she  had  neglected  her  own  duty 
before,  appears  under  a  great  and  more  than  ordi- 
nary concern.  Her  husband  was  under  the  same 
convictions ;  and  both  were  very  desirous  to  un- 
bosom themselves  to  one  another,  though  utterly 
ignorant  of  their  respective  circumstances.  This  oc- 
casions the  following  dialogue  or  discourse  between 
the  husband  and  the  wife.  The  rest  of  the  family 
being  withdrawn,  the  husband  perceived  his  wife 
melancholy,  and  that  she  had  been  weeping,  and 
being  a  very  tender,  loving  husband,  begins  with 
her  thus : 

Husband,  My  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?  I  believe 
something  troubles  thee. 

Wife.  I  cannot  deny  it,  but  if  I  did,  you  see  I 
cannot  conceal  it. 

(  Wife  weeps,  and  is  backivard  to  tell  the  occasion; 
but  her  husband  presses  her  to  tell  him. 

Husb.  Tell  me,  my  dear,  what  afflicts  thee ;  if  it 
be  in  my  power  to  relieve  it,  you  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  but  as  in  duty  I  ought,  so  in  affection  I  am 
inclined,  to  give  you  all  the  comfort,  all  the  advice, 
and  all  the  assistance  I  am  able. 

Wife.  Alas !  You  cannot  assist  in  my  case,  no 
not  any  one  in  the  world  ;  and  the  reason  why  I 
am  backward  in  telling  it,  is  because  when  I  do, 
you  will,  perhaps,  be  so  far  from  easing  my  grief, 
that  you  will  add  to  it,  by  falling  into  the  same 
yourself,  for  my  affliction  equally  concerns  you  and 
myself. 

Husb.  My  dear,  there  is  no  affliction  can  befall 
thee,  but  either  I  must  have  an  equal  share  in  it,  or 
be  wanting  in  affection  to  thee,  which  I  never  was 
yet,  or  want  a  concern  for  my  own  happiness,  seeing 
ever  since  we  have  been  one  by  consent,  or  by  con- 
tract, I  have  but  one  interest,  one  wish,  and  one 
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desire  with  you,  and  this  not  by  duty  only,  but  by 
inclination. 

Wife.  I  have  a  full  experience  of  that,  and 
thought  my  happiness  always  complete  in  it,  and 
the  more,  in  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  charge 
myself  with  the  least  breach  on  my  part  to  render 
that  affection  less  pleasing  to  you,  or  less  satisfying 
to  me  ;  but  we  have  both  been  wanting  in  one 
thing,  and,  I  fear,  have  nothing  to  excuse  or  to 
accuse  one  more  than  another,  and  this  is  my  pre- 
sent grief. 

{The  husband,  touched  before,  answers  with 
blushes  in  his  face.) 

Husb.  I  know  not  what  you  can  mean,  unless  it 
be  want  of  performing  some  duties  which  we  owe  to 
God  and  our  children. 

Wife.  O  you  have  touched  it !  there  it  lies ;  and 
if  you  had  had  such  a  messenger  sent  from  God  to 
reprove  you  for  it,  as  I  have  had  to-day,  I  question 
not  but  it  would  have  touched  you  as  nearly  as  it 
does  me. 

Husb.  I  know  not  what  thou  hast  had  to-day, 
but  I  had  such  a  lecture  preached  to  me  yesterday 
by  a  little  dear  infant,  even  our  own  youngest 
child,  that  has  almost  broke  my  very  soul  within 
me  ;  and  you  may  know  part  of  it  by  this,  that  you 
know  I  slept  not  a  wink  all  last  night. 

Wife.  O  my  dear !  the  same  is  my  instructor !  he 
has  certainly  been  sent  from  God  to  me. 

Husb.  And  to  me  too  ;  whether  it  be  for  a  blessed 
restoring  end,  or  for  judgment,  and  the  terrible  part 
of  conviction,  He  only  knows  ! 

{Here  they  repeat  to  one  another  the  circum- 
stances of  the  former  dialogues  with  the  child,  and 
the  effects  which  the  surprise  of  it  had  upon  both 
their  minds  severally.) 

Husb.  It  is  impossible  to  express  to  you  how  the 
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little  creature  moved  me ;  it  was  a  dagger  struck 
into  my  very  heart,  to  hear  the  dear  lamb  ask  me, 
Father,  will  not  God  be  angry  with  me  that  I  have 
not  thanked  him,  and  loved  him,  and  prayed  to  him 
before?  And  how  should  I  know  it,  father,  you 
never  told  me  ?  When  I  told  him  he  must  pray  to 
God,  was  it  not  cutting  me  to  the  heart  to  hear  him 
say,  Do  you  pray  to  him,  father  ?  And  when  I  told 
him,  Yes,  to  have  him  say,  I  never  heard  you,  father: 
I  was  not  able  to  bear  it,  I  was  fain  to  stop,  and 
turn  away  from  him. 

Wife.  I  believe  we  may  both  say  as  the  disciple 
at  Emmaus,  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us 
when  he  talked  to  us  by  the  way  ?  For  my  part,  I 
am  amazed  when  I  look  upon  the  child,  but  when  I 
look  in,  and  reflect  how  I  have  neglected  the  great 
duty  of  instructing  not  this  child  only,  but  all  my 
children,  I  am  confounded,  and  not  able  to  hold  up 
my  head  :  how  justly  may  my  children  reproach 
me!  not  only  with  omitting  to  teach  them  to  do 
good,  but  with  abominably  encouraging  them  to 
vanity,  and  neglect  of  God,  by  my  example :  O  I 
have  ruined  all  my  children ! 

Husb.  No,  no,  you  have  not  ruined  them,  it  is  I 
have  ruined  them  ;  for  it  was  my  duty  to  have 
exercised  the  authority  of  a  father  and  of  a  governor 
of  a  house  ;  to  have  set  up  the  worship  of  God  in 
my  family ;  to  have  prayed  with  them,  and  for 
them,  and  instructed  them  to  pray  for  themselves  ; 
they  could  not  have  asked  me  then  whether  they 
might  pray  to  God,  or  whether  ever  I  prayed  to 
God  or  no  ? 

Wife.  And  I  have  been  a  great  cause  of  your 
neglecting  that  part  too,  for  I  have  slighted  it,  and 
ridiculed  it  in  others,  and  thought  it  mere  ostentation, 
and  form ;  as  if  none  but  persons  of  higher  quality 
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should  have  prayers  in  their  family  ;  and  thought  it 
looked  too  big  for  us. 

Husb.  Ay,  but  my  temptation  has  been  of 
another  kind,  I  have  thought  it  a  solemnity  I  was 
not  fit  for  ;  I  have  questioned  my  own  perform- 
ance ;  I  have  often  thought,  if  I  was  a  nobleman,  I 
would  keep  a  chaplain,  but  I  was  ashamed  to  pray 
in  the  hearing  of  my  servants  and  children,  as  if 
that  was  dishonourable  and  mean,  which  was  my 
natural  duty  ;  or  as  if  I  was  ashamed  to  own  that 
which  was  the  glory  of  a  Christian,  viz.,  to  worship 
and  call  upon  him  that  made  him  ;  as  if  nature, 
which  dictates  to  the  least  child  to  call  and  cry  to 
his  father  and  mother  for  bread  when  it  is  hungry, 
did  not  dictate  to  me,  and  to  every  rational  creature, 
to  worship  that  God  in  whom  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being  ! 

Wife.  And  what  course  shall  we  take  now  ? 

Husb.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  resolving  what 
course  to  take  with  this  little  infant;  he  is  taught  from 
heaven,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  visibly  working  in 
him ;  if  we  do  not  instruct  him,  he  will  every  day 
instruct  us,  and  reprove  us  too ;  but  what  shall  we 
do  with  our  other  children,  who  are  grown  up,  and 
have  imbibed  a  course  of  vanity  and  levity  without 
any  restraint  ?  there  will  be  our  difficulty. 

Wife.  And  who  are  very  likely  to  be  impatient  of 
restraint,  and  perhaps  not  so  easy  to  be  governed 
now ;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  be 
able  to  break  my  daughter  from  her  foolish  habits, 
such  as  playing  all  night  at  cards,  going  to  the  play- 
house, wearing  patches,  reading  foolish  romances, 
singing  idle  songs,  taking  God's  name  in  vain,  and 
an  intolerable  looseness  of  behaviour,  which  I  have 
too  much  given  her  a  liberty  in,  and  encouraged  her 
also  from  my  own  example. 
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Husb.  I  shall  have  as  hard  a  task  with  my  elder 
sons  ;  they  have  got  a  habit  of  company,  of  ill  words 
and  of  idleness ;  it  is  impossible  to  reclaim  them ! 
they  are  gone  too  far !  what  shall  be  done !  they 
are  lost  through  my  neglect!  and  justly  may  they 
lay  their  ruin  at  my  door,  both  body  and  soul. 

Wife.  My  dear,  we  are  in  a  sad  condition  ;  and 
mine  is  worse  still,  for  I  have  not  only  neglected  my 
duty  to  my  children,  and  praying  with  my  children, 
but  my  duty  to  God  too,  I  mean  my  private  duty, 
for  I  neither  prayed  with  them,  nor  for  them,  nor 
by  myself,  nor  for  myself,  the  common  going  to  the 
public  worship  excepted,  which  I  have  passed  over 
as  slightly  and  unconcerned  also,  as  if  it  were  only 
a  thing  of  course. 

Husb.  This  touches  me  too,  my  dear ;  for  it  was 
my  duty,  not  only  to  have  prayed  with  my  children 
and  with  my  family,  but  in  private  with  you,  and  for 
you,  and  we  both  ought  mutually  to  have  assisted, 
encouraged,  an  exhorted  one  another  in  and  to  our 
duty  ;  I  ought  to  have  watched  over  you,  and  moved 
you,  and  persuaded  you  to  your  duty,  and  you  me, 
both  as  to  private  and  family  worship :  it  all  lies  at 
my  door,  and  at  my  hand  will  God  require  the  souls 
of  those  he  had  put  under  my  roof. 

Wife.  I  have  been  as  guilty  as  you,  for  I  have 
shown  a  general  contempt  of  this  duty  ;  I  have  never 
encouraged  you  to  it,  or  shown  you  in  the  least  that 
I  desired  it,  or  would  be  willing  to  join  in  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  you  have  always  seen  me  as  wild,  and 
as  vain,  as  if  I  was  not  a  mother  of  a  family,  but  a 
single  person  without  any  relative  obligations  on  me. 

{Here  both  husband  and  wife  not  able  to  refrain 
tears,  from  the  power  of  their  conviction,  the  dis- 
course breaks  off  for  a  time,  till  the  husband  reviving, 
it  goes  on.) 

Husb.  Well,  it  must  be  done  !  however  difficult, 
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however  seemingly  fruitless,  and  to  no  purpose ;  by 
how  much  greater  it  has  been  a  sin  in  us  both  to 
neglect  it,  by  so  much  stronger  is  the  obligation 
upon  us  both  to  undertake  it ;  the  poor  children  are 
well  nigh  undone  already,  it  is  never  too  late  :  who 
knows  but  God  may  bless  instruction,  though  begun 
at  an  unseasonable  time  ?  It  may  be  we  may  yet 
meet  with  success  in  the  way  of  our  duty  ;  if  not, 
we  must  leave  that  to  God  :  we  must  begin,  and  we 
must  go  on,  for  as  we  both  know  it  is  our  duty,  our 
children  may  be  still  lost  notwithstanding  our  en- 
deavour ;  but  we  are  sure  to  be  lost  if  we  willingly 
neglect  it. 

Wife.  Alas  !  what  can  we  do  ?  where  can  we  be- 
gin now  ?  which  of  our  children  will  mind  what  we 
say  ?  how  will  they  humble  us  by  throwing  our  own 
example  in  our  way,  and  object  our  former  practice 
as  an  answer  to  all  our  future  instructions  ?  I  think 
verily  it  is  too  late  now  ;  it  will  be  all  to  no  purpose 
to  go  about  it ;  it  will  have  no  effect  at  all. 

Husb.  My  dear,  you  say  you  are  sensible  it  has 
been  a  sin  that  you  have  not  encouraged  me  in  it, 
and  joined  with  me  in  it  before,  it  must  be  therefore 
still  a  sin  to  continue  to  do  so,  and  a  greater  sin 
than  before,  by  how  much  we  are  convinced  now 
that  it  was  our  sinful  neglect  before. 

Wife.  Nay,  I  will  not  obstruct  it ;  God  forbid  !  I 
only  say,  I  fear  the  event  will  not  answer,  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  which  way  to  go  about  it. 

Husb.  I'll  tell  you,  my  dear,  which  way  we  will 
go  about  it :  let  us  first  join  together  sincerely  to 
God  in  prayer,  acknowledging,  with  a  deep  humility 
and  hearty  repentance,  our  great  sin  in  neglecting 
his  worship  in  our  family,  as  well  as  in  private,  and 
our  dishonouring  him  in  our  conversation,  imploring 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  only  Mediator  and 
Advocate,  pardon  for  those  our  past  sins  of  omission 
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and  commission,  seeking  his  blessing  upon  our  reso- 
lution of  amendment,  and  begging  that  our  instruct- 
ing our  family  and  children,  however  late  and  long 
omitted,  may  yet  be  successful,  and  have  a  double 
effect,  to  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  our  children, 
and  to  the  glory  and  honour  of  sovereign  grace. 

Wife.  My  dear,  however  doubting  I  am  of  the 
success,  yet  I'll  join  with  you  with  all  my  heart,  in 
that  and  in  everything  else  that  I  can,  which  may 
serve  to  reform,  reclaim,  and  restore  our  poor  chil- 
dren, whose  danger  is  so  plainly  occasioned  by  our 
neglect. 

Husb.  As  to  my  family,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  pur- 
pose to  do :  I  desire  you  to  let  your  daughters 
know  that  we  are  resolved  to  reform  several  prac- 
tices which  we  do  not  like  in  their  behaviour,  that 
their  father  dislikes  their  general  conduct,  expects 
they'll  use  more  modesty  in  their  dress  and  conver- 
sation, will  have  them  wear  no  more  patches,  go  to 
no  more  plays,  spend  no  more  precious  time  at  cards, 
nor  walk  out  in  the  park  or  fields  any  more  on  the 
Lord's-day  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  apply 
themselves  to  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  to  think 
of  worshipping  God  after  a  different  manner  than 
they  have  hitherto  done  ;  and  I  shall  take  care  to  do 
the  same  by  my  sons. 

Wife.  I  will  do  all  I  can  with  them ;  though  I 
fear  their  compliance. 

Husb.  Then  as  soon  as  they  come  home  next 
Sabbath-day  from  the  sermon,  I  will  call  them  all 
together,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  capacity,  tell  them 
their  duty,  in  general,  both  to  God,  themselves,  and 
their  parents ;  and  that  whereas  I  have  thought 
they  have  taken  too  much  liberty  for  the  time  past, 
because  I  have  not  restrained  them  and  showed 
them  their  duty,  they  shall  have  no  reason  for  the 
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future  to  make  that  excuse  from  me ;  but  that  from 
this  time  I  resolve  to  oblige  all  my  family  to  serve 
God,  both  publicly  and  privately,  as  much  and  as 
well  as  I  can.  That  they  may  both  incline  to  pray 
to  God  themselves,  and  know  how  to  do  it,  I  shall, 
besides  the  public  worship  of  God,  which  I  shall  ex- 
pect they  constantly  attend,  always  have  proper 
times  set  apart  for  worshipping  God  together  in  the 
family,  will  pray  with  them,  and  for  them,  as  I  am 
able ;  and  having  said  thus,  I  will  begin  with  read- 
ing the  word  of  God  to  them,  and  then,  as  well  as  I 
can,  will  go  to  prayer  with  them  myself. 

Wife.  My  dear,  I'll  be  glad  of  this,  with  all  my 
heart,  and  rejoice  at  the  thought  of  it :  but,  O,  my 
soul  trembles  for  the  poor  vain  creatures,  our  chil- 
dren, especially  our  two  eldest,  son  and  daughter; 
I  am  certain  they  will  but  laugh  at  it,  and  despise 
it ;  they  are  run  on  too  far  ;  we  should  have  begun 
this  when  they  were  young :  I  know  it  by  their 
temper  and  carriage  in  other  things. 

Husb.  My  dear,  it  is  your  duty  to  do  it,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  make  them  observe  it ;  and  though  they 
are  too  old  to  correct,  yet,  I  assure  you,  if  I  don't 
find  a  ready  compliance  with  it,  I  shall  find  ways  to 
show  my  resentment,  for  we  have  too  long  dallied 
with  our  duty  already ;  and  as  God  will  not  be 
mocked  by  us,  so  we  must  not  be  mocked  by  our 
children. 

Wife.  My  dear,  I  am  most  desirous  of  the  thing, 
only  my  heart  fails  me  in  the  case  of  success. 

Husb.  We  must  do  our  duty  ;  if  God  will  bless 
us  in  doing  it,  he  will  bless  the  work  too,  and  will 
cause  such  an  awe  of  his  majesty  to  go  with  the  per- 
formance, as  that  they  shall  not  dare  to  despise  it, 
or  to  show  any  contempt  of  us  for  it. 

Wife.  The  God  of  heaven  give  it  such  a  blessing, 
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if  it  be  his  will !  I  go  as  willingly  about  it  as  you, 
but  with  many  discouraging  thoughts  for  the  event ; 
but  however,  I'll  do  all  my  part  according  to  your 
direction. 

The  end  of  the  third  dialogue. 


NOTES. 

What  a  great  deal  of  work  have  those  people  be- 
hindhand who  do  not  begin  to  instruct  and  restrain 
their  children  till  they  are  too  big  for  correction  ! 
Folly  that  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child,  says 
Solomon,  is  driven  thence  by  the  rod  of  correction. 
But  when  it  remains  in  the  child,  and  neither  the 
rod  of  correction,  or  the  voice  of  instruction  is  made 
use  of  to  drive  it  out,  till  the  child  grows  up  to  be  a 
man,  it  is  very  hard,  nay,  impossible,  but  by  a 
supernatural  assistance,  to  drive  it  out  at  all. 
What  this  folly  is,  needs  no  description  here,  other 
than  an  allowed  custom  in  doing  evil,  a  natural 
propensity  we  all  have  to  evil ;  with  this  we  are  all 
born  into  the  world,  the  soul  is  originally  bent  to 
folly ;  this  bent  or  inclination  must  be  rectified  or 
driven  out,  either  by  instruction,  or  if  that  proves 
insufficient,  by  correction ;  and  it  is  to  be  done 
while  the  person  is  young,  while  he  is  a  child,  and 
then  it  may  be  done.  The  child  may  be  wrought 
upon  ;  nature,  like  some  vegetables,  is  malleable 
when  taken  green  and  early  ;  but  hard  and  brittle 
when  condensed  by  time  and  age  ;  at  first  it  bows 
and  bends  to  instruction  and  reproof,  but  afterwards 
obstinately  refuses  both. 

The  temper  of  a  child,  misled  by  vice  or  mistake, 
like  a  dislocated  bone,  is  easy  to  be  reduced  into  its 
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place,  if  taken  in  time ;  but  if  suffered  to  remain  in 
its  dislocated  position,  a  callous  substance  fills  up 
the  empty  space,  and,  by  neglect,  grows  equally 
hard  with  the  bone,  and  resisting  the  power  of  the 
surgeon's  skill,  renders  the  reduction  of  the  joint 
impossible. 

The  heart  of  the  tender  youth,  by  forbearance  of 
instruction,  grows  opinionated,  and  obstinately  em- 
braces the  follies  he  has  been  indulged  in,  not  being 
easily  convinced  of  the  criminal  quality  of  what  he 
has  been  so  long  allowed  the  practice  of  by  his  neg- 
ligent parents  ;  and  this  renders  late  instruction 
fruitless :  then,  as  to  correction,  the  heart  being 
hardened  as  before  by  opinion  and  practice,  and  es- 
pecially in  a  belief  that  he  ought  not  to  be  corrected  ; 
the  rod  of  correction  has  a  different  effect ;  for  as 
the  blow  of  a  stripe  makes  an  impression  on  the 
heart  of  a  child,  as  stamping  a  seal  does  on  the  soft 
wax,  the  reproof  even  of  words  on  the  same  heart 
when  grown  up,  and  made  hard,  is  like  striking 
upon  steel,  which  instead  of  making  an  impression 
on  the  metal,  darts  back  sparks  of  fire  into  your 
face. 

As  this  whole  work  is  chiefly  designed  to  convince 
parents  of  the  necessity  of  beginning  early  the 
great  work  of  instructing  and  managing  their  chil- 
dren, so  two  things  will  run  more  visibly  through 
every  part  of  it. 

1.  For  their  encouragement,  the  examples  of 
the  easiness  and  advantages  of  early  instruction 
will  be  seen  :  how  soft !  how  pliable  the  minds  of 
little  children  are :  how  like  wax  they  lie,  ready 
to  be  moulded  into  any  form,  and  receive  any  im- 
pression that  the  diligent  application  of  parents 
thinks  fit  to  make  upon  them  !  From  whence  also 
parents  are  warned  to  be  very  careful,  that  by  their 
example  or  negligence,  those  first  softened  circum- 
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stances  of  their  children's  minds  are  not  passed 
over  without  suitable  applications  to  forming  them 
aright,  filling  them  with  learning  and  knowledge, 
and  with  just  principles,  both  religious  and  moral; 
above  all,  that  they  receive  no  bad  impressions 
from  the  practice  of  their  parents,  whose  examples, 
especially  in  evil,  takes  such  deep  root  in  their 
children,  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  remove. 

2.  For  warning,  and  serious  caution,  by  letting 
them  see  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  neglecting  their 
children  when  young :  what  work  it  makes  for 
repentance  in  both ;  what  breaches  it  makes  in 
families,  when  necessity  drives  them  to  begin  that 
work  late  ;  what  treatment  they  are  like  to  meet 
with  from  their  children ;  how  these  will  think  it 
hard  to  be  instructed  when  grown  up  ;  count  it  im- 
posing upon  them  in  their  parents,  reject  the  argu- 
ments their  parents  shall  use  ;  despise  and  contemn 
their  reproof,  thinking  themselves  past  correction ; 
and  turn  their  backs  not  only  upon  all  the  methods 
their  parents  shall  take  with  them,  but  even  upon 
the  parents  themselves,  when  they  attempt  by  go- 
vernment and  discipline  to  retrieve  the  error  they 
have  committed. 

In  this  last  dialogue,  the  husband  and  wife  appear 
sensible  of  their  mistake  this  way,  and  the  difficul- 
ties they  have  before  them  in  retrieving  it,  justly 
appear  terrible,  almost  drive  them  to  despair  of  the 
success,  and  to  give  over  any  thoughts  of  the  attempt : 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work  we  shall  find 
they  were  not  mistaken  in  the  prospect  they  had 
of  the  difficulty  before  them,  or  of  the  obstinacy 
and  opposition  which  they  should  meet  with  from 
their  children. 

As  to  their  being  so  discouraged  as  not  to  make 
the  attempt,  the  husband  argues  wisely,  that  it  is 
not  less  their  duty  for  its  having  been  delayed  ; 
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that  it  must  be  set  about,  let  the  difficulty  be  what 
it  will ;  and  that  therefore  he  is  resolved  to  attempt 
it,  and  if  possible,  to  go  through  with  it,  leaving  the 
success  to  God. 

This  is  a  wise  and  Christian  resolution,  and  argues 
that  the  convictions  the  parents  were  under,  were 
sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  carried  on  to 
effectual  conversion ;  for  all  convictions  of  sin  that 
do  not  go  on  to  reformation  and  effectual  application 
to  our  duty,  are  ineffectual  convictions,  like  walking 
in  a  dream,  while  the  heart  is  asleep,  when  slumber- 
ing on,  we  fall  into  the  same  dream  again. 

For  the  encouraging  parents  to  pursue  these  con- 
victions, and  to  hope  for  some  success  in  their  work 
though  begun  late,  and  under  some  weighty  discou- 
ragements, the  following  part  will  show  how  far  he  met 
with  success  in  his  family  reformation  and  instruc- 
tion ;  as  well  as  what  obstruction  he  met  with  from 
his  eldest  children,  for  all  were  not  alike  obstinate 
and  refractory  as  the  two  eldest  were ;  and  the 
mother  was  but  too  true  a  prophetess  of  the  con- 
sequence from  their  obstinacy. 

From  the  discourse  between  the  husband  and 
wife,  under  their  convictions,  may  be  seen  some- 
thing of  the  duty  of  such  relations. 

I.  To  communicate  to  one  another  their  griefs, 
and  most  inward  afflictions  of  mind,  as  well  as  their 
common  disasters  and  troubles  of  the  world :  this 
is  one  part  of  the  duty  of  husband  and  wife  to  one 
another,  though  understood  by  few ;  meant  and  in- 
cluded in  that  phrase,  an  help-meet;  and  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  when  such  near  relations  do  affection- 
ately communicate  to  one  another  their  souls'  con- 
cerns in  such  a  manner  as  I  speak  of  now,  God  is 
often  pleased  so  variously  to  act  in  the  minds  of  such 
by  his  Spirit,  that  they  shall  in  their  turns  be  mutu- 
ally able  to  assist,  comfort,  direct,  and  counsel  one 
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another :  this,  if  it  were  well  observed,  would  be 
very  useful  and  encouraging  to  Christian  relations, 
in  their  most  serious  and  reserved  reflections;  where 
they  might  take  notice  how  that  party  that  is  dis- 
couraged and  dejected  to-day,  and  receives  support 
and  encouragement,  relief  and  direction  from  the 
counsel  and  comforting  assistance  of  the  other,  shall 
be  restored  and  comforted,  and  perhaps  enabled  the 
next  time,  to  give  the  same  encouragement,  counsel, 
advice,  and  comfort  of  the  other,  who  may  in  like 
manner  be  sunk  under  his  own  fears  and  tempta- 
tions. 

This  I  thought  fit  to  recommend  in  the  most  ear- 
nest terms,  and  from  just  experience,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Christian  relations,  as  a  useful  observation, 
in  hope  it  may  be  improved  by  the  experience  of 
others,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  their  own  comfort. 

2.  The  duty  of  parents  may  be  seen  here,  as  it 
respects  the  necessity  of  setting  about  the  great  work 
of  family  reformation,  however  late,  and  whatever 
the  discouragements  may  be :  the  father  here  ex- 
presses this  affectionately  to  his  wife ;  Our  children, 
says  he,  may  be  still  lost,  notwithstanding  our  en- 
deavour ;  but  we  are  sure  to  be  lost,  if  we  continue 
to  neglect  it. 

From  these  considerations  the  father  resolves  to 
set  about  the  work,  and  immediately  gives  his  wife 
an  account  of  the  method  he  proposes  to  himself  to 
go  upon  ;  in  which  method,  like  a  prudent  man  and 
good  Christian,  he  proposes  a  serious  mutual  humi- 
liation to  his  wife  for  their  former  neglect  of  their 
duty,  and  a  fervent  praying  to  God  for  his  blessing 
upon  their  endeavours  in  their  family  reformation. 

Hence  is  intimated,  and  seriously  recommended,  to 
parents  and  heads  of  families,  the  great  work  which 
is  so  much  neglected,  or  rather  so  little  regarded, 
of  a  family  joining  in  confession  of  those  sins,  I  mean 
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of  husband  and  wife,  which  they  have  joined  in  the 
committing.  Would  husbands  and  wives  join  seri- 
ously in  humbling  themselves  together  before  God 
for  those  family  sins  which  they  have  joined  in  the 
guilt  of,  family  reformation  would  be  set  about  with 
much  more  earnestness  and  application  than  now  we 
see  it  is,  and  many  obstructions  to  it,  which  happen 
by  our  willingness  to  excuse  ourselves,  would  be  re- 
moved. 

From  the  manner  of  the  husband  and  wife's  dis- 
course here,  may  be  noted,  that  where  thorough  con- 
viction works  in  the  mind,  both  parties  are,  as  it  is 
here,  forwardest  to  accuse  themselves ;  whereas  in 
most  family  cases,  the  heads  of  families  seem  always 
forward  to  shift  off  the  fault  from  themselves,  though 
they  acknowledge  the  error,  and  see  plainly  the  de- 
fect, and  the  consequences  of  it  also  in  the  ruin  of 
their  children  ;  yet  they  are  diligent,  like  Adam  and 
Eve,  in  throwing  the  guilt  of  it  off  from  themselves, 
either  upon  one  another,  or  upon  accidents  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  they  think  may  serve  to  excuse 
themselves ;  but  if  they  were  thoroughly  touched 
with  the  thing  itself,  with  the  guilt  of  it  upon  them- 
selves, and  the  fatal  consequences  of  it  upon  their 
children,  they  would  mutually  own  the  first,  and 
deprecate  the  last,  as  our  two  penitent  parents  do 
here.  O !  I  have  ruined  all  my  children,  says  the 
mother.  No,  no,  you  have  not  ruined  them,  it  is  I 
have  ruined  them,  says  the  father.  I  have  neglected 
my  duty  to  them,  says  the  father.  But  I  have  been  the 
cause  of  your  neglecting  your  duty,  says  the  mother. 

Here  is  a  complete  view  of  parents,  both  of  their 
error,  their  repentance,  and  their  reformation  :  their 
disease,  the  effects  of  it,  and  the  manner  of  their 
cure ;  and  as  these  are  the  foundation  of  what  follows, 
so  the  following  dialogues  are  an  exemplification  of 
most  of  the  things  contained  in  these  discourses  of 
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the  two  parents,  and  the  connection  of  them  will 
be  taken  notice  of  throughout  the  whole  work. 


DIALOGUE  IV. 

For  the  better  understanding  this  discourse  it  is  to 
be  understood,  that  the  father  and  mother,  according 
to  their  resolution  in  the  last  dialogue,  had  set  ef- 
fectually about  the  reformation  of  their  family,  and 
about  proper  methods  for  reducing  their  children  to 
an  obedience  to,  and  sense  of  their  duty. 

Their  children  were  most  of  them  grown  up,  and 
had  run  a  great  length ;  they  had  been  indulged  in 
all  possible  folly  and  levity,  such  as  plays,  gaming, 
looseness  of  life,  and  irreligious  behaviour ;  not  im- 
modest or  dishonest,  that  they  were  not  yet  arrived 
to ;  but  they  were  bred  up  with  gaiety  and  gallantry, 
as  being  of  good  fortunes  and  fashion ;  but  nothing 
of  religion,  more  than  just  the  common  course  of 
going  to  church  which  they  did  because  it  was  the 
custom  and  fashion,  rather  than  with  any  other  view  ; 
and  being  thus  unhappily  educated,  we  shall  find  the 
instruction  they  were  now  to  bear,  met  with  the 
more  opposition  in  them,  and  we  shall  see  how  it 
had  a  various  effect,  according  to  the  different 
temper  and  constitution  of  their  children. 

Their  eldest  daughter  was  about  eighteen  years 
old,  and  her  mother,  it  seems,  began  with  her  first: 
her  mother  found  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  deal 
with  her ;  for  when  she  came  to  tell  her  of  laying 
by  her  foolish  romances  and  novels,  of  which  she 
was  mighty  fond,  leaving  off  her  patches  and  play- 
books,  refusing  her  going  to  the  park  on  the  sabbath- 
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days,  and  the  like,  she  flew  out  in  a  passion,  and  told 
her  mother,  in  plain  words,  that  she  would  not  be 
hindered,  she  was  past  a  child,  she  would  go  to  the 
park,  and  to  the  play,  and  the  like ;  ay,  that  she  would. 

But  the  mother,  whose  resolution  was  too  well 
fixed,  after  such  an  occasion  as  has  been  said,  to  be 
conquered  by  her  daughter,  having  tried  softer 
methods  to  no  purpose,  took  her  roundly  to  task, 
and  told  her,  that  as  she  took  those  measures  with 
her  for  her  good  only,  and  that  she  could  not  satisfy 
her  own  conscience  to  see  her  ruined  body  and 
soul  together,  so  she  was  resolved  to  be  obeyed  ; 
and  that  since  she  would  not  comply  by  fair  means, 
she  would  take  another  course :  this  course,  it 
seems,  beside  other  things  which  will  appear  in  the 
following  part  in  this  dialogue,  was  particularly, 
that  it  being  then  sabbath-day,  after  they  came 
from  church,  when  her  mother  began  this  dis- 
course, her  daughter  called  for  a  coach  to  go  to  the 
park,  as  their  custom,  it  seems,  had  always  been ; 
but  her  mother  would  not  suffer  her  to  stir  out, 
and  upon  her  being  a  little  stubborn  or  resolute, 
had  used  some  little  violence  with  her  in  showing 
her  resentment,  and  threatened  her  with  worse,  as 
will  appear  presently. 

Upon  this  repulse  she  flings  up  stairs  into  her 
chamber,  where  she  sat  crying,  when  her  elder 
brother,  whom  the  father,  it  seems,  had  not  yet 
begun  with,  came  to  her,  between  which  couple 
begins  the  following  dialogue  : 

Brother.  Sister!  What,  in  tears?  what's  the 
matter  now  ? 

(She  cries  on,  but  makes  no  answer.) 

Bro.  Dear  sister !  tell  me  your  grievance,  I  say 
tell  me,  what  is  it  troubles  you  ? 

(And  pulls  her  by  her  clothes.) 
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Sist  I  won't ;  don't  trouble  me,  I  won't  tell  you, 
let  me  alone.    (Sobs  and  cries  still.) 

Bro.  Pry  thee  what  is  the  matter,  sister?  why, 
you  will  spoil  your  face,  you  won't  be  fit  to  go  to 
the  park ;  come,  I  came  to  have  you  go  out,  we 
will  all  go  to  the  park. 

Sist.  Ay,  so  you  may  if  you  can. 

Bro.  If  I  can  !  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  I 
have  ordered  Thomas  to  get  the  coach  ready. 

Sist.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  I  assure  you  he 
won't  do  it. 

Bro.  I'll  cane  the  rascal  if  he  don't,  and  that 
presently  too  ;  come,  do  you  wipe  your  eyes,  and 
don't  pretend  to  go  abroad  with  a  blubbered  face. 

Sist.  I  tell  you,  Thomas  will  not  obey  you,  he  is 
otherwise  ordered ;  you  will  find  that  neither  you 
nor  I  are  to  go  out  to-night. 

Bro.  Who  will  have  the  impudence  to  hinder  us  ? 

Sist.  I  have  been  hindered  already;  and  my 
mother  has  told  me  in  so  many  words,  I  not  only 
shall  not  go  to-night,  but  never  any  more  of  a 
Sunday,  though  I  think  I  shall  fail  her. 

Bro.  What  does  my  mother  mean  by  that  ?  not 
go  to  the  park !  I  must  go,  and  I  will  go;  as  long 
as  sermon  is  done,  what  harm  is  there  in't  ?  I 
warrant  you  we  will  go,  come  get  you  ready,  and 
wipe  your  eyes. 

Sist  You'll  find  yourself  mistaken  in  my  mother, 
I'll  assure  ye ;  I  told  her  I  would  go,  as  you  do  me, 
and  she  was  in  such  a  passion  with  me,  she  struck 
me,  which  she  never  did  in  all  her  life  before,  and 
then  read  me  a  long  lecture  of  the  sabbath-day, 
and  being  against  her  conscience,  and  I  know  not 
what ;  things  I  never  heard  her  talk  of  in  my  life 
before ;  I  don't  know  what  ails  her  to  be  in  such  a 
humour. 

Bro.  Conscience !  what  does  my  mother  mean 
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by  that  ?  why,  have  we  not  gone  every  Sunday  to 
the  park,  and  my  mother  always  gone  with  us  ! 
What,  is  it  against  her  conscience  now,  and  never 
was  against  her  conscience  before  ?  that's  all  non- 
sense ;  I'll  warrant  you  I'll  go  for  all  this  new 
bustle  you  make  about  it. 

Sist.  I'd  go  with  all  my  heart,  but  I  tell  you  she 
is  in  such  a  passion  you  had  better  let  her  alone ; 
it  will  but  make  her  worse. 

Bro.  Pr'ythee  don't  tell  me,  I  will  go  to  the 
park  if  the  Devil  stood  at  the  door  :  what,  shan't  I 
have  the  liberty  to  go  out  when  I  please  ?  Sure  I 
am  past  a  boy,  an't  I ! 

Sist.  I'll  tell  you,  my  mother  is  very  positive, 
and  you  had  better  let  her  alone,  you  will  but  pro- 
voke her  ;  you  may  do  as  you  will. 

Bro.  Not  I,  1  won't  provoke  her  at  all,  for  I 
won't  ask  her;  I'll  go  out  without  her. 

Sist.  Then  you  will  go  without  a  coach  too ;  for 
I  assure  you,  as  I  said  before,  you  won't  get  Thomas 
to  go. 

Bro.  Then  I'll  take  a  hackney,  and  go  to  the 
Mall. 

Sist.  Come,  brother,  we  had  better  let  it  alone 
for  once  ;  my  mother  will  be  better  conditioned 
another  time,  I  hope  this  will  be  over. 

Bro.  Nay,  I  don't  care  ;  come,  let's  read  a  book 
then:  have  you  never  a  play  here?  Come,  \ I'll 
read  a  play  to  you. 

Sist.  Ay,  what  will  you  have  ? 

Bro.  Anything. 

(She  runs  to  her  closet  for  a  play -book,  and 
finds  her  plays,  novels,  song-books,  and  others  of 
that  kind  taken  all  away.) 

Sist.  Oh,  thieves!  thieves!  I  am  robbed! 

Bro.  Robbed  !  what  do  you  mean,  sister  ? 

(He  runs  to  her.) 
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Sist.  All  my  books  are  gone  !  they  are  all  gone, 
allstole  !  I  ha'n't  a  book  left ! 

(Here  you  may  suppose  her  taking  GooVs  name 
in  vain,  very  much,  and  in  a  great  passion.} 

Bro.  What,  all  your  books  ? 

Sist  Every  one  that  are  good  for  anything. 
Here's  nothing  but  a  Bible,  and  an  old  foolish  book 
about  religion,  I  don't  know  what. 

{Her  brother  looks.) 

Bro.  I  think,  as  you  say,  they  are  all  gone !  No, 
hold,  here's  a  prayer-book,  and  here's  the  Practice 
of  Piety  ;  and  here's  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Sist.  Pr'ythee  what  signifies  them  to  me  ?  But 
all  my  fine  books  are  gone  ;  I  had  a  good  collection 
of  plays,  all  the  French  novels,  all  the  modern 
poets,  Boileau,  Dacier,  and  a  great  many  more. 

Bro.  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Sist.  I'll  lay  a  hundred  pounds  this  is  my 
mother. 

Bro.  I  believe  so  too  ;  I  wish  my  mother  be  not 
mad  :  this  is  horrid  !  what  can  my  mother  mean  ? 

(  The  sister  falls  into  a  great  passion  of  crying  ; 
the  second  brother  comes  up  to  them,  and  the 
father  had  been  talking  to  him.) 

2nd.  Bro.  What's  the  matter  with  my  sister  ? 
What,  is  she  not  well  ? 

]  st  Bro.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  very 
well,  but  my  mother  has  been  ruffling  her  a  little, 
and  put  her  out  of  humour. 

2nd  Bro.  What  has  she  done  ? 

1st  Bro.  Why,  she  won't  let  her  go  to  the  park; 
and  when  she  said  she  would  go,  my  mother  struck 
her,  and  we  find  she  has  taken  away  all  her  books ; 
I  can't  imagine  what  the  meaning  of  all  this  is  ?  I 
think  my  mother  is  mad. 

2nd  Bro.  No,  no,  brother,  my  mother  is  not 
mad ;  if  she  is  mad,  my  father  is  mad  too ;  you 
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won't  want  long  to  know  what  the  meaning  of  it  is, 
for  you  will  hear  of  it  quickly  too  yourself,  that  I 
can  assure  you. 

1st  Bro.  I  hear  of  it !    What,  from  my  father? 

2nd  Bro.  Yes,  from  my  father  ;  he  has  told  me 
his  mind  already,  and  the  reason  and  occasion  of 
it,  and  I  know  he  is  inquiring  for  you  to  do  the 
like. 

1st  Bro.  He  may  talk  what  he  will  to  me,  but 
I'll  do  what  I  please  for  all  that. 

2nd  Bro.  Hark!  you  are  called  just  now;  you 
will  be  of  another  mind  when  you  come  back,  I'll 
warrant  you. 

(  The  eldest  son  is  called  to  come  to  his  father.) 

1st  Bro.  Never,  as  long  as  I  live.     (  Goes  out.) 

2nd  Bro.  If  my  father's  reason  does  not  per- 
suade him,  I  can  assure  him  his  authority  will,  for 
he  is  resolved  upon  the  thing. 

Sist.  What  thing  is  it,  brother  ?  What  is  our 
father  and  mother  going  to  do  with  us  ?  For  my 
part  I  cannot  imagine  what  they  mean ! 

2nd  Bro.  Why,  really  sister,  I  find  they  have 
begun  with  the  youngest  first ;  for  my  father  has 
been  upon  me,  and  my  mother  has  begun  with  my 
sister  Betty,  but  you  will  have  your  turn  too. 

Sist.  I  think  my  mother  has  begun  with  me  al- 
ready ;  for  I  was  but  humming  over  a  new  song 
this  afternoon,  though  church  was  done  and  all 
over,  and  everybody  come  home,  but  my  mother 
was  in  such  a  passion  with  me,  that  I  never  had  so 
many  words  with  her  in  my  life  ;  she  would  not  let 
me  go  to  the  park,  and  had  much  ado  to  keep  her 
hands  off  of  me. 

2nd  Bro.  I  heard  she  was  angry  with  you,  but 
it  seems  you  answered  her  rudely. 

Sist.  I  said  nothing,  but  that  I  would  go  to  the 
park. 
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2nd  Bro.  Well,  but  you  told  her  you  would  go, 
whether  she  would  or  no. 

Sist.  Why,  was  that  such  a  crime  ?  And  so  I 
would  say  again. 

2nd  Bro.  Well,  but  if  you  did,  you  would  not 
say  it  was  well  done,  would  you  ?  And  it  seems  as 
she  told  you  then,  so  I  can  satisfy  you  now,  she 
will  not  take  it  from  you  nor  none  of  us,  as  she  has 
done. 

Sist.  It  may  be  so,  and  I  have  found  it  otherwise 
already. 

2nd  Bro.  What  has  she  not  taken  some  books 
out  of  your  closet  ? 

Sist.  Some!  No,  she  has  only  taken  all  my  books 
away. 

2nd  Bro.  I  warrant  she  has  left  your  Bible  and 
prayer-books,  and  such  as  those. 

Sist.  Ay  those  !  What  does  that  signify  ?  She 
has  taken  away  all  my  plays,  and  all  my  songs,  and 
all  the  books  that  I  had  any  pleasure  in. 

2nd  Bro.  Yes,  I  heard  of  it. 

Sist.  But  I  will  have  them  again,  or  I'll  lead  her 
such  a  life  she  shall  have  little  comfort  of  me. 

2nd  Bro.  Truly,  sister,  you  may  fancy  you  may 
have  them  again  ;  but  I  can  satisfy  you,  most  of 
them  are  past  recovery,  for  I  saw  them  upon  the 
parlour  fire  before  I  came  up. 

Sist  The  fire !  I'll  go  and  pull  them  out  before 
her  face. 

{Here  she  is  raging,  and  in  a  violent  passion  at 
her  mother,  and  makes  as  if  she  would  run  doivn 
stairs. 

2nd  Bro.  Come,  sister,  you  had  as  good  be 
easy,  for  I  find  both  our  father  and  mother  are 
agreed  in  the  thing ;  and  I  must  own  I  begin  to 
see  they  have  reason  for  it :  for  my  part,  I  am  in- 
clined to  submit  to  all  their  measures,  for  I  think 
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in  my  conscience,  we  have  all  been  wrong,  and  if 
my  father  and  mother  see  reason  to  have  me  alter 
my  conduct,  and  especially  when  I  am  convinced 
it  is  for  the  better  too,  I  think  it  is  my  part  to  sub- 
mit. 

Sist.  I'll  never  submit.    (  The  sister  cries  again.) 

2nd  Bro.  Perhaps  you  will  be  persuaded,  when 
my  mother  talks  a  little  calmly  to  you  ;  I  believe 
my  sister  Betty  is  of  another  mind  already. 

Sist  I  have  had  talk  enough  already ;  my  mother 
tells  me,  I  shall  not  go  to  the  park,  nor  to  the  play- 
house, nor  patch,  nor  play  at  cards,  I  think  this  is 
talk  enough  ;  what,  does  my  mother  think  to  make 
a  nun  of  me  ? 

2nd  Bro.  No,  I  dare  say  she  does  not. 

Sist.  No,  and  if  she  does  she  will  be  mistaken,  for 
I  shall  not  be  hindered  of  my  innocent  diversions, 
let  my  mother  do  what  she  pleases. 

2nd  Bro.  But,  sister,  I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
my  mother  unreasonable  in  what  she  desires,  if  you 
will  but  allow  yourself  leisure  to  think  of  it  a  little. 

Sist.  Unreasonable  in  her  desires  !  pry'thee  can 
you  tell  me  what  it  is  she  does  desire  ?  for  I  cannot 
imagine  what  my  mother  would  be  at  ? 

2nd  Bro.  As  for  my  mother,  1  cannot  be  particu- 
lar ;  but  if  you  are  willing  to  hear  me,  I'll  tell  you 
what  my  father  said  to  me. 

Sist  You  may  tell  me  if  you  will,  though  I  don't 
much  care,  I  won't  be  made  a  fool  of.  What,  I  a'n't 
a  baby  to  go  to  school  again. 

2nd  Bro.  Why,  look  ye  sister,  you  may  stand  out 
if  you  will  a  great  while,  but  I  warrant  you  must  be 
content  at  last,  for  I  do  not  see  how  you  will  help 
yourself. 

Sist  I  warrant  you  I'll  help  myself. 
2nd  Bro.  Then  you  must  renounce  your  father 
and  your  mother,  and  leave  the  family  ;  and  I  do  not 
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see  what  good  that  will  do  you,  for  I  am  satisfied  my 
father  is  resolute. 

Sist.  Resolute,  in  what  pry 'thee  ?  What  is  it  my 
father  would  have  ?  Does  he  think  to  make  us  all 
fools  ?    What  is  it  he  talks  of? 

2nd  Bro.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  the  short  history 
of  it,  if  you  would  have  patience.  Early  this  morn- 
ing, before  we  went  to  church,  my  father  call'd  me 
up  into  his  chamber,  and  after  inquiring  several 
things  of  me  about  my  learning,  my  company,  and 
my  behaviour  in  the  world,  to  which  I  made  as 
good  an  answer  as  I  could  ;  he  told  me  with  a  great 
deal  of  tenderness,  that  he  loved  me  very  dearly  ; 
that  he  intended  to  do  very  well  for  me ;  and  that 
he  had  a  particular  kindness  for  me ;  that  he  had 
but  one  thing  he  desired  of  me,  and  that  this  was  for 
my  own  good  too,  and  desired  to  know  if  I  was  dis- 
posed to  comply  with  him.  I  told  him  I  was  very 
willing  to  do  anything  to  oblige  him  who  had  been 
so  good  a  father  to  me.  He  told  me  all  he  desired 
of  me,  was  this  ;  he  had  observed  that  his  family  in 
general  was  running  on  into  all  kinds  of  levity  and 
looseness,  which  he  was  satisfied  would  be  their 
ruin  ;  that  he  had  been  remiss  in  his  duty  of  instruc- 
tion and  reproof  to  his  children,  but  that  he  begged 
God's  pardon  for  that  omission,  and  would  do  his 
best  to  make  us  all  amends :  he  concluded  with 
asking  me,  whether  I  had  rather  be  a  rake  or  a 
sober  man  ?  I  answered,  I  hoped  he  did  not  expect 
any  reply  from  me  to  that,  and  that  I  hoped  I  had 
not  gone  so  far  as  to  make  him  doubt  in  the  least 
that  I  did  not  design  to  be  a  sober  man.  Why,  son, 
replies  my  father,  you  have  no  other  way  to  do  this, 
but  to  conclude,  that  if  there  were  no  divine  law,  no 
future  state,  no  rewards  or  punishments,  yet,  re- 
garding the  honour  and  character  which  you  ex- 
pect in  the  world,  you  ought  to  be  sober,  if  it  were 
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only  to  preserve  your  reputation :  he  told  me,  that 
I  knew  he  had  designed  me  for  the  practice  of  the 
law ;  that  though  he  would  do  what  he  could  for 
me,  yet,  as  he  had  a  great  many  other  children,  I 
must  expect  to  live,  or  at  least  advance  myself  by 
my  own  merit  and  industry ;  and  that  a  lawyer, 
like  a  virgin,  having  once  lost  the  reputation  of  his 
virtue  or  sobriety,  nobody  will  meddle  with  him. 

I  not  only  listened  very  attentively  to  my  father's 
discourse,  but  looking  steadfastly  upon  him,  I  thought 
I  saw  more  than  usual  tenderness  and  affection 
in  him  all  the  while  he  was  speaking  ;  whenever  he 
mentioned  his  having  omitted  his  duty  to  his  family, 
I  thought  I  saw  tears  standing  in  his  eyes,  and  to 
hear  him  say,  he  begged  God's  pardon  for  the  neg- 
lect of  it,  brought  tears  into  mine  ;  when  he  told 
me  he  would  make  us  all  amends  for  the  future,  it 
suggested  to  my  mind,  that  my  father  supposed 
that  this  want  of  more  early  instructing  us,  who  are 
his  children,  was  our  loss,  as  well  as  his  fault,  and 
that  we  were  not  such  children  as  we  should  have 
been  if  we  had  been  better  taught.    I  must  own  to 
you,  sister,  these  thoughts  have  since  made  a  great 
disturbance  in  my  mind  :  I  thought  I  saw  the  two 
young  ladies  at  next  door,  and  their  brother  too, 
looked  quite  another  sort  of  people  than  we  did  ; 
they  appear  so  modest,  so  sober,  and  yet  so  decently 
and  genteelly  affable  and  pleasant,  that  I  think  they 
live  quite  another  life  than  we  do  :  they  never  swear, 
nor  use  lewd  and  profane  words  in  their  discourse; 
they  never  sit  up  all  night  at  cards,  or  go  a  visiting 
a  Sundays,  nor  a  hundred  foolish  things  that  our 
family  makes  a  trade  of,  and  yet  they  live  as  mer- 
rily, comfortably,  sociably,  and  genteelly  as  we  do. 

I  must  own  to  you,  though  I  have  often  laughed 
at  them,  and  ridiculed  them  before,  yet  my  thoughts 
often  told  me  they  lived  a  more  rational  life  than 
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we  did  ;  and  when  I  heard  my  father  talk  thus,  it 
presently  came  into  my  thoughts,  that  if  my  father 
took  the  new  course  with  the  family  as  he  talked  of, 
we  should  begin  to  be  like  them,  and  I  thought  that 
would  be  very  well  for  us  all. 

Well,  after  my  father  had  gone  on  thus,  and 
paused  awhile,  I  suppose  to  hear  whether  I  would 
say  anything  to  it  or  no  ;  I  told  him  I  would  be  glad 
to  do  anything  to  answer  this  end,  and  desired  to 
know  what  it  was  he  expected  of  me.  My  father 
said,  the  chief  end  of  his  discourse  was  then  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  an 
alteration  in  my  life,  and  of  the  advantages  of  a  re- 
ligious family,  and  of  a  sober,  and  religious  educa- 
tion ;  and  for  the  rest,  if  I  was  first  satisfied  of  the 
general,  he  knew  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  me  to 
comply  with  all  the  measures  he  should  take  to 
bring  it  about. 

We  had  a  great  deal  more  such  discourse,  but  I 
told  him  I  was  very  well  satisfied  that  he  designed 
nothing  but  our  good,  and  I  should  be  ready  to  ob- 
serve all  the  injunctions  he  should  lay  on  me.  And 
truly,  sister,  now  I  begin  to  reflect  upon  it,  I  find  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  it ;  for,  upon  my  word, 
I  think  we  have  lived  very  oddly  all  along,  whether 
it  were  my  father's  fault  or  our  own,  I  don't  in- 
quire ;  but  if  we  knew  no  more,  none  of  us,  of  the 
town,  than  we  do  of  religion,  we  should  be  a  very 
unfashionable  family. 

Sist.  Pr'ythee  don't  fill  my  head  with  all  this 
canting  stuff,  I  don't  value  it  a  farthing. 

2nd  Bro.  Why,  sister,  have  you  no  manner  of 
inclination  to  live  religiously,  and  like  a  Christian, 
or  to  listen  to  what  your  father  may  say  to  you  ? 

Sist.  I  think  I  am  religious  enough  in  all  con- 
science ;  and  I  don't  intend  to  disturb  my  thoughts 
with  any  more  religion  than  needs  must. 
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2nd  Bro.  You  talk  wildly  now  ;  I  hope  you  would 
be  a  good  Christian  ? 

Sist.  A  Christian !  "Why  what  do  you  take  me 
for,  a  Mahometan  ?    I  think  I  am  a  good  Christian. 

2ndBro.  Why  suppose  that  too  ;  yet  if  it  were 
no  more  than  my  father  desires  it,  and  says,  he  re- 
solves to  have  it  so,  you  will  hardly  persuade  your- 
self not  to  submit  to  him.  You  know,  besides,  that  he 
is  our  father,  and  we  ought  in  duty  to  obey  him  ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  he  has  been  the  kindest,  ten- 
derest,  obligingest  father  in  the  world  to  us  ;  and  it 
would  be  very  ungrateful  to  show  yourself  rude 
to  such  a  father,  as  it  would  be  wicked  to  disobey 
him ;  I  am  sure  you  would  not  be  a  Christian  if  you 
should. 

Sist.  Don't  tell  me,  I  think  myself  as  good  a 
Christian  as  any  of  you,  but  I  won't  be  made  a  fool 
of,  for  all  that ;  I  had  as  lieve  you  should  think  me 
no  Christian,  as  you  should  think  me  a  fool ;  sure  I 
am  past  my  horn-book. 

2nd  Bro.  And  what,  because  you  are  past  your 
horn-book,  do  you  think  you  are  past  teaching  ? 
Have  you  nothing  to  learn  but  your  A,  B,  C  ? 

Sist.  No,  no,  I'll  learn  anything  too,  but  I  won't 
be  taught  to  be  a  hermit;  if  they  have  a  mind  to 
breed  me  up  for  an  abbess,  let  them  send  me  to  a 
monastery;  I'd  as  lieve  be  in  a  real  cloister,  as  be 
cloistered  up  at  home ;  use  none  of  your  new  cant 
with  me  ;  I  tell  you,  brother,  my  mother  may  ruffle 
me  as  much  as  she  will,  I'll  have  my  own  way  still. 

2nd  Bro.  Sister!  Sister!  you  may  talk  and  huff, 
and  flounce  about  as  much  as  you  will,  but  you  will 
have  the  worst  at  last ;  for  if  both  father  and  mother 
set  upon  it,  as  1  find  they  are  both  of  a  mind,  they  will 
conquer  you  at  last ;  and  perhaps  it  may  mortify 
you  more  than  you  think  of. 

Sist.  I  am  not  so  soon  conquered  as  my  father 
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may  think  ;  if  they  won't  let  me  be  quiet  at  home, 
I'll  take  another  method,  I  am  not  so  much  to 
seek. 

2ndBro.  Pray,  sister,  don't  be  angry  with  me  for 
my  good-will,  I'm  not  threatening  you,  nor  my 
father  by  me. 

Sist  No,  no,  I  won't  be  threatened  neither :  sure! 
I'm  too  old  for  correction. 

2nd  Bro.  But  not  for  advice,  I  hope,  sister,  nor 
for  instruction  ;  and  if  my  father  should  think  you 
deserved  correction,  do  you  think  there  is  no  way 
for  him  to  show  his  resentment,  but  laying  his 
fingers  on  you? 

Sist  You  may  all  do  your  worst,  I  won't  trouble 
myself  about  it,  'tis  in  vain  to  threaten  me. 

2nd  Bro.  Nay,  sister,  I  think  you  are  so  above 
my  father's  threatening  you,  that  you  talk  as  if  you 
were  threatening  him ;  would  you  be  willing  my 
father  should  hear  you. 

Sist.  You  may  tell  him  if  you  please. 

2nd  Bro.  Though  that  is  very  disobliging,  sister, 
yet  I  love  you  too  well  to  go  on  that  errand,  or  to 
obey  a  command  that  would  be  so  much  to  your  pre- 
judice. 

Sist.  I  care  not  a  farthing  if  you  did. 

2nd  Bro.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  know 
you  will  be  of  another  mind  hereafter. 

Sist  Not  I,  I  defy  you  all ;  I'll  go  as  far  as  my 
legs  can  carry  me,  before  I'll  be  confined,  or  made  a 
fool  of. 

2nd  Bro.  Wherever  you  go  I  would  have  you 
take  this  hint  along  with  you,  that  you  leave  your 
reputation  behind  you,  and  especially  the  Christian 
will  be  left  behind  you. 

Sist  Don't  you  trouble  your  head  about  that,  I 
shall  take  care  of  my  own  reputation. 

2nd  Bro.  While  it  is  in  your  own  keeping,  I  hope 
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you  will,  sister ;  but  you  talk  foolishly  enough  of 
going  away  from  your  father ;  if  you  once  go  out  of 
your  father's  doors,  take  my  word  for  it,  your  cha- 
racter is  at  every  body's  mercy. 
Sist.  For  what,  pray  ? 

2nd  Bro.  Why  should  you  ask  for  what  ?  Pray 
what  will  you  say,  or  what  would  you  have  said  to 
any  that  should  ask  you,  or  ask  us,  why  you  are 
gone  away  from  your  father  ?  you  won't  venture  to 
say  that  you  came  away  because  your  father  was 
about  to  reform  his  family ;  that  you  came  away 
because  you  would  not  submit  to  be  instructed  by 
your  father!  That  you  came  away,  because  your 
father  and  mother  would  have  you  more  religious 
than  you  were  before !  And  if  you  will  not  say  that, 
pray  what  can  you  say,  or  what  can  anybody  say  for 
you? 

Sist.  I  warrant  you  I  shall  have  enough  to  say ; 
and  as  for  what  you  or  others  shall  say,  you  may  say 
your  worst  of  me,  I  don't  care. 

2nd  Bro.  Truly,  the  greatest  misfortune  will  be, 
that  when  we  say  the  worst,  we  shall  say  the  truth ; 
and  that  when  we  say  the  truth,  we  must  say  the 
worst  of  you  that  can  be  spoken  ;  and  upon  that  ac- 
count I  hope  you  will  consider  what  you  do,  when 
you  think  of  going  from  your  father's  house,  though 
it  were  to  the  best  friend  you  have. 

Sist.  Indeed,  if  they  put  hard  upon  me,  I  shall 
make  no  scruple  of  it. 

2nd  Bro.  I  cannot  tell  what  you  will  say  then  to 
bring  yourself  off.  Pray  what  do  you  call  putting 
hard  upon  you  ?  will  you  call  my  father's  desire  to 
reform  your  life,  a  putting  hard  upon  you  ?  I  hope 
you  will  first  prove  that  he  designs  to  press  you  to 
some  wicked  thing,  some  forbidden  unlawful  course ; 
but  to  call  my  father's  desire  to  regulate  your  con- 
duct, and  reform  your  life,  I  say,  to  call  this  putting 
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hard  upon  you,  everybody  that  hears  it  will  reflect 
upon  you. 

Sist  No  matter  for  that,  I  won't  be  confined, 
not  I. 

2nd  Bro.  Not  from  the  worst  wickedness  ?  do  you 
mean  you  will  not  be  confined  so  ? 

Sist  I  desire  no  wickedness,  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean,  I  have  never  exposed  myself  yet,  to  be 
charged  with  any  wickedness. 

2nd  Bro.  But  you  will  do  it  now,  it  seems,  be- 
cause your  father  requires  you  to  be  sober. 

Sist  Pr'ythee  what  do  you  mean  by  sober?  I 
think  I  am  sober  enough,  and  want  no  more  reform- 
ing than  any  of  you  ;  what  would  you  have  ? 

2nd  Bro.  I  am  no  way  taxing  your  sobriety;  but 
should  be  very  glad  you  would  increase  the  stock, 
and  improve  it,  and  I  believe,  my  father  means  no 
other. 

Sist  Can't  I  be  sober  as  well  with  all  my  books 
my  mother  has  taken  away,  as  without  them  ?  what 
can  you  tax  me  with  that  is  not  sober,  that  here  is 
such  a  rout  about  it. 

2nd  Bro.  Dear  sister !  I  do  not  find  that  my  fa- 
ther or  mother  is  inclined  to  tax  you  in  particular 
any  more  than  all  of  us,  but  all  of  us  together  ;  nay 
even  our  father  and  mother  themselves  have  been 
negligent,  godless,  and  graceless ;  and  if  they  now 
resolve  to  repent  and  turn,  and  to  carry  it  after 
another  manner,  and  to  have  us  do  the  same,  pray 
what  taxing  can  you  call  this  ?  does  not  my  father 
say,  he  confesses  he  has  been  negligent,  and  has  not 
done  his  duty  as  well  as  any  of  us  ?  and  what  is  all  he 
desires  of  us,  but  only,  that  as  he  begs  pardon  of 
Almighty  God  for  himself,  so  we  should  ask  the  same 
for  ourselves ;  that  as  he  resolves  to  reform  his 
practice,  so  we  should  do  also ;  that  so  at  last  we 
may  be  a  sober  family,  a  reformed  family,  and  may 
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serve  God  for  the  future  after  another  manner  than 
we  have  done :  pray  where's  the  hardship  of  all  this  ? 

Sist.  Well,  you  may  go  on  with  your  reformation 
and  confessions,  and  all  that,  if  you  have  a  mind ; 
for  my  part  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  I'll  let 
you  all  go  your  own  way. 

2nd  Bro.  Well,  sister,  I  am  sorry  for  you  :  if  you 
hold  of  this  mind,  we  are  like  to  have  a  foul  house 
with  you  quickly,  for  I  know  my  father  will  go 
through  stitch  with  what  he  has  begun. 

Sist.  My  father  may  go  on  with  what  he  will,  I 
shan't  hinder  him  ;  he  may  let  me  alone,  and  reform 
the  rest  of  you,  can't  he  ?  I  need  no  reformation,  as 
I  know  of. 

2nd  Bro.  I  am  not  so  sorry  for  the  difficulty  my 
father  will  meet  with,  as  for  the  hazard  you  will  run 
for  yourself,  and  the  breach  you  will  make  in  your 
own  happiness.  But  here  comes  my  sister  Betty,  I 
see  by  her  looks  she  has  something  to  say  upon  the 
same  subject. 

2nd  Sist.  How  long  have  you  two  been  together  ? 

2nd  Bro.  A  great  while. 

2nd  Sist.  I  suppose  I  know  something  of  your 
discourse,  at  least  I  guess  at  it  by  your  looking  so 
grave :  pray  how  long  have  you  been  here  ? 

2nd  Bro.  I  told  you  a  great  while  ;  but  since  you 
would  be  answered  particularly,  I  believe  we  have 
been  here  just  as  long  as  you  have  been  with  my 
mother,  for  I  know  she  has  been  talking  to  you. 

2nd  Sist.  That's  true,  my  mother  and  I  have  been 
talking. 

1st  Sist.  Talking!  do  you  say;  or  fighting! 

2nd  Sist.  Fighting !  What  do  you  mean,  sister  ! 
do  you  think  I  fight  with  my  mother  ? 

1st  Sist.  No,  but  it  may  be  your  mother  may 
fight  with  you ;  why  not  with  you  as  well  as  with 
your  eldest  sister? 
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2nd  Sist.  My  mother  never  struck  me  in  her  life, 
and  I  never  gave  her  any  cause  that  I  know  of. 

1st  Sist.  That's  more  than  I  can  say ;  and  yet  I 
think  I  never  gave  her  any  more  cause  than  you 
did. 

2nd  Sist  If  my  mother  has  struck  you,  certainly 
you  must  have  given  her  more  cause  than  I  have 
done ;  for  everybody  knows  she  loves  you  to  a  dis- 
tinction above  every  child  she  has. 

1st  Sist.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  nor  do  I 
desire  such  love. 

2nd  Bro.  Well,  sister,  but  you  may  tell  us  a  little 
how  you  like  things,  and  what  discourse  my  mother 
has  had  with  yon,  for  we  all  know  the  subject 
already. 

2nd  Sist.  My  mother  has  said  nothing  to  me  but 
what  I  like  very  well,  and  am  very  willing  to  comply 
with. 

2nd  Bro.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  I 
wish  we  were  all  of  the  same  mind. 

2nd  Sist.  I  hope  we  shall ;  I  think  what  she  pro- 
poses is  so  rational,  and  the  reasons  of  it  so  unans- 
werably good,  that  I  see  no  room  to  object  against 
it  in  the  least,  nor  do  I  see  anything  designed  in  at 
at  all,  but  what  is  for  our  good. 

2nd  Bro.  I  am  perfectly  of  your  opinion,  and  am 
glad  to  find  you  of  mine ;  but  here  is  my  sister 
Mary  quite  of  different  sentiments  from  us  all. 

1st  Sist.  And  with  a  great  deal  of  reason,  for  she 
has  not  been  treated  with  the  same  kindness  as  you 
have  been  treated  with. 

2nd  Sist.  Wherein,  pray  ? 

1st  Sist.  Why  I  suppose  my  mother  has  not  been 
in  your  chamber,  and  rifled  your  closet,  and  taken 
all  your  choice  books,  and  your  plays,  and  your 
songs,  and  your  novels,  &c,  and  carried  them  away, 
and  thrown  them  into  the  fire. 
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2nd  Sist.  No,  no,  my  dear ;  for  what  my  mother 
said  to  me  was  so  affecting,  so  fully  convincing  and 
so  unanswerable,  that  I  immediately  fetched  them  all 
down  myself,  and  put  them  into  the  fire  with  my 
own  hands. 

1st  Sist.  A  pretty  complying  easy  fool!  T  warrant 
she  kissed  thee,  and  called  thee  dear  child,  and  cried 
over  thee  for  thy  pains,  did  she  not,  my  dear  ? 

2nd  Sist.  I  am  ashamed  to  hear  you  talk  so  of  my 
mother,  sister;  sure  you  ha'n't  lost  your  manners  and 
duty,  as  well  as  respect  and  religion,  sister  ?  I  be- 
seech what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

1st  Sist.  And  have  you  really  burnt  all  your  plays 
to  please  a  humour  ? 

2nd  Sist.  Indeed  I  have  burnt  them,  but  not  to 
please  a  humour,  I  have  done  it  to  oblige  the  best 
mother  in  the  world  ;  and  I  have  done  it  from  a 
sense  of  its  being  very  fit  to  be  done. 

1st  Sist.  A  fine  child !  and  are  you  not  a  deal  the 
wiser  for  it ;  do  not  you  repent  it  already  ? 

2nd  Sist.  No,  sister !  so  far  from  repenting  it, 
that  I  never  did  anything  in  my  life  that  gave  me 
more  satisfaction;  and  if  it  were  to  do  again,  I  should 
now  do  it  with  ten  times  the  pleasure  I  did  it  then  ; 
and  if  God  give  me  the  grace  to  keep  my  resolution, 
I  never  design  to  see  a  play,  or  read  a  play  more. 

1st  Sist.  Pretty  child  !  Thoroughly  reformed  at 
once :  this  is  a  mighty  sudden  conversion,  and  may 
hold  accordingly,  I  suppose,  as  most  such  hasty 
things  do. 

2nd  Sist.  It  will  hold,  I  hope,  longer  than  your 
obstinacy  against  it. 

1st  Sist.  When  it  has  as  good  reasons,  I  may 
think  so  too. 

2nd  Sist.  I  shall  debate  that  with  you  hereafter, 
when  you  have  heard  the  same  reasons  for  it  that  I 
have  heard. 
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1  st  Sist.  Well,  but  come,  pray  let's  have  a  few 
of  your  reasons  just  now,  if  you  can  spare  them  ; 
pray,  what  harm  is  there  in  seeing  or  reading  a 
play  ?  Is  there  any  sufficient  mischief  in  them  to 
justify  your  burning  them,  and  to  justify  my 
mother's  using  me  about  them,  as  she  has  done  ? 

2nd  Sist.  In  the  first  place,  sister,  the  time  we 
have  before  us,  compared  to  the  eternity  that  is  to 
be  prepared  for,  is  so  little,  and  so  short,  that  if  it 
be  possible  to  employ  it  better,  there  is  none  to 
spare  for  what  has  so  little  good  in  it  as  a  play. 

1st  Sist.  I  have  learnt  a  great  deal  of  good  from 
a  play. 

2nd  Sist.  But  might  you  not  have  learnt  more 
from  the  Scriptures  ? 
1st  Sist.  It  may  be  not. 

2nd  Sist.  You  would  have  been  a  bad  scholar 
then. 

1st  Sist.  Well,  and  what's  next  ? 

2nd  Sist.  In  the  second  place,  the  little  good 
which  you  can  pretend  is  to  be  found  in  them,  is 
mixed  with  so  much  evil,  attended  with  so  much 
lewd,  vicious,  and  abominable  stuff,  that  no  sober 
person  will  bear  with  the  wicked  part,  for  the  sake 
of  the  good  part ;  nor  can  any  one  justify  it,  that 
the  good  part  is  such,  or  so  great,  that  so  much 
hazard  should  be  run  for  it. 

1st  Sist.  Very  well,  so  you  are  afraid  you  should 
be  tempted  when  you  go  to  the  play  ;  I  suppose, 
that  is  because  you  are  so  tempting  yourself. 

2nd  Sist.  No,  sister,  I  am  in  no  more  danger,  I 
hope,  than  another  ;  but  sure,  if  I  am  to  pray  to 
God,  as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Lead  me  not  into 
temptation.  I  must  not  lead  myself  into  it. 

1st  Sist.  And  is  this  all  you  have  to  say  for 
throwing  the  best  collection  of  plays,  the  whole 
town  had,  into  the  fire  ? 
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2nd  Sist.  I  have  many  more  reasons,  which  I 
shall  bestow  on  you  when  you  have  answered  these, 
but  there  is  one  more  which  I  will  bestow  upon  you 
now,  which  you  may  give  an  answer  to  before  the 
rest,  if  you  please,  viz.,  that  it  is  my  mother's  desire 
and  resolution  that  I  should  do  so  ;  and  that  she 
declares  it  is  against  her  conscience  to  permit  me 
the  use  of  those  things  as  formerly ;  and  therefore 
desires,  and  in  one  kind  commands  that  I  should  do 
thus,  and  I  am  bid  in  the  Scripture  many  ways  to 
obey  ;  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things,  fyc. 

1st  Sist  That  is  the  best  reason  you  have  given 
yet. 

2nd  Sist  I  think  not,  neither ;  for  the  other 
reasons  are  better,  as  they  are  drawn  from  the 
nature  and  authority  of  God,  and  this  but  from  the 
authority  of  my  mother  ;  which,  though  it  is  great, 
and  ought  to  be  very  prevalent  with  me,  and  ever 
shall  be  so,  yet  not  quite  equal,  or  up  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Him  that  made  us  all ;  nor  will  my  mother 
think  hard  that  I  say  so. 

2nd  Bro.  Sister,  indeed  I  think  my  sister  Betty 
has  fully  answered  you  there. 

1st  Sist.  Yes,  yes,  you  are  two  fine  new  con- 
verts. 

2nd  Bro.  Which  I  hope  we  shall  never  be 
ashamed  of. 

1st  Sist.  Well,  and  pray  what  said  you  to  her 
about  going  to  the  park  a  Sundays?  Had  you 
nothing  to  say  about  that  ? 

2nd  Sist.  Yes,  yes,  my  mother  showed  her  dis- 
like of  it,  and  said  it  was  a  plain  violation  of  the 
commands  of  God :  I  mused  a  little  while  about  it, 
and  being  convinced  that  it  was  so,  I  presently  re- 
solved never  to  go  any  more. 

1st  Sist.  So,  and  you  had  not  a  box  on  the  ear 
then  as  I  had  ? 
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2nd  Sist.  I  gave  my  mother  no  occasion  for 
that,  sister,  as  I  understand  you  did. 

1st  Sist.  No,  no,  you  are  a  mighty  good  obedient 
thing. 

2nd  Sist  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  I  obey 
my  mother,  and  am  willing  to  do  so  in  everything, 
especially  everything  that  is  right,  more  especially 
in  everything  that  is  for  my  own  good,  and  most  of 
all,  where  my  duty  to  God  joins  with  it ;  if  you 
think  it  below  you  to  do  so,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  I  can- 
not follow  you  in  that  example  ;  for  the  Scripture 
says  expressly,  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all 
things ;  much  more  where  the  command  of  God, 
and  the  command  of  our  parents  concur  together, 
as  it  does  in  this  case. 

1st  Sist.  You  preach  nicely,  sister;  you  shall 
marry  a  parson,  and  when  you  turn  Quaker,  you 
shall  be  a  speaking  sister. 

2nd  Sist.  Anything  rather  than  a  rebel  to  God 
and  my  parents  ;  break  the  commandments  of  the 
first,  and  abuse  the  tenderness  of  the  last. 

1st  Sist.  You  are  mighty  mannerly  to  your 
sister. 

2nd  Sist.  Much  more  to  you,  than  you  to  my 
mother ;  I  love  my  sister  very  well,  but  I  know 
neither  brother  nor  sister  when  they  rise  up  against 
my  mother,  and  that  such  a  mother  as  ours  is  ; 
who  I  must  tell  you,  sister,  deserves  other  things 
at  your  hands  ;  and  unless  you  behave  better,  you 
will  find  the  whole  family  against  you,  as  well  as  I, 
for  everybody  says  you  treated  my  mother  very 
rudely ;  the  very  servants  speak  of  it  with  abhor- 
rence, and  of  you  with  contempt ;  everybody  must 
despise  you  if  you  carry  it  so  to  your  mother. 

1st  Sist.  With  all  my  heart ;  if  everybody  de- 
spises me,  I'll  despise  everybody,  and  so  I'll  be 
even  with  you  all. 
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2nd  Sist.  You'll  soon  be  tired  of  that. 
1st  Sist.  If  I  am,  I'll  bear  my  affliction  with 
patience. 

2nd  Sist.  You  are  like  to  be  a  martyr  in  the 
worst  cause  that  ever  saint  suffered  in :  no  doubt 
but  you  will  suffer  for  conscience-sake  ;  two  ex- 
cellent points  in  divinity  you  maintain,  viz.,  con- 
tempt of  God,  and  rebellion  against  your  parents  : 
I  wonder  what  evil  spirit  is  your  instructor. 

1st  Sist.  You  are  very  pert,  madam,  and  show 
abundance  of  affection  and  respect. 

2nd  Sist.  I  follow  your  own  example  still,  sister ; 
but  I'll  be  very  honest  to  you,  I'll  neither  have  re- 
spect nor  affection  to  you,  or  anybody,  that  shall 
carry  it  to  my  mother  as  you  have  done ;  I  would 
not  load  you,  or  add  to  your  sorrows,  but  nobody 
in  this  house  can  do  otherwise,  who  have  such  a 
father,  and  such  a  mother  as  we  have. 

1st  Sist.  I  have  no  sorrow  about  it,  and  am  re- 
solved I  will  have  none. 

2nd  Sist.  I  think  the  best  way  to  deal  with  you, 
is  to  leave  you  ;  your  crime  will  be  your  sufficient 
punishment :  but  I  must  tell  you  before  1  go,  which 
I  should  have  told  you  at  first,  that  my  business 
was  not  to  visit  you  now,  but  to  call  you  to  my 
father  and  mother,  who  want  to  speak  with  you  in 
the  parlour,  and  where,  I  suppose,  you  will  hear 
more  of  it. 

1st  Sist.  I  won't  go. 

2nd  Sist.  As  you  please,  sister,  for  that ;  I  have 
delivered  my  message. 

1st  Sist.  And  you  may  carry  that  for  an  answer. 

2nd  Sist.  No,  sister,  I'll  have  no  hand  in  your 
misfortunes  ;  besides,  I  believe  here  comes  another 
messenger  from  them. 

(A  servant  comes  up  stairs,  and  tells  the  eldest 
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lady  that  her  father  and  mother  wait  to  speak  with 
her.) 

1st  Sist.  I  am  indisposed,  tell  my  mother,  I  can't 
come,  I  am  upon  the  bed. 

Serv.  If  you  won't  go,  madam,  I  doubt  they  will 
come  to  you. 

1st  Sist  Go  you  and  deliver  your  message. 

2nd  Sist.  And  are  you  so  resolute  against  your- 
self, sister  ?  can  nothing  persuade  you  to  your  own 
good !  certainly  you  will  be  wiser. 

1st  Sist.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  all  ? 

2nd  Sist.  Nay,  sister,  I  am  not  fit  to  give  you 
advice,  who  are  my  eldest  sister ;  but  methinks 
you  do  not  want  advice  to  go  down  to  your  father, 
when  you  are  sent  for. 

]  st  Sist.  I  won't. 

2nd  Sist.  What  shall  I  say  to  them?  I  dare 
not  say  you  won't,  for  your  own  sake. 

1st  Sist.  Tell  them,  I  an't  well,  can't  you?  That 
I  am  upon  the  bed,  and  have  shut  my  door,  and 
won't  be  spoke  with  ;  tell  them  anything.  Don't 
you  see  I  an't  fit  to  be  spoke  to  ? 

2nd  Sist.  As  the  maid  said,  I  am  certain  they'll 
come  up  to  you,  for  they  know  your  distemper  ?  I 
would  fain  have  you  go  down.  I  dare  say  you  will 
be  treated  very  tenderly  and  kindly  ;  perhaps 
better  than  you  can  expect,  especially  if  you  do  not 
force  them  to  treat  you  ill. 

\st  Sist.  Yes !  after  they  have  burnt  all  my 
books  ;  robbed  me  of  what  they  knew  was  my  de- 
light ;  refused  me  the  liberty  of  going  abroad  ;  and 
given  me  a  blow  in  the  face  for  nothing ;  now 
they'll  treat  me  kindly,  will  they  ?  I  desire  none 
of  their  kindness  :  I  won't  go. 

2nd  Sist.  Well,  sister,  then  they  must  wait  upon 
you,  I  suppose. 
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1st  Sist.  If  they  do,  I  won't  speak  to  them,  or 
open  the  door.    (She  cries  vehemently.) 

2nd  Sist.  I  hope  you  will  alter  your  mind,  I'll 
leave  you  to  think  of  it. 

\  (  The  second  sister  withdraws,  and  the  other  claps 
the  door  after  her.) 

This  dialogue  needs  no  observation,  save  on  the 
different  temper  between  children  dutifully  submit- 
ting to  family  government,  and  affectionately  com- 
plying with  their  parents'  just  desires ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  children  obstinately  adhering  to  the 
dictates  of  their  passions  ;  and  this  will  appear  to 
every  common  reader :  besides,  much  of  this  first 
part  being  historical,  and  the  family  known,  I  for- 
bear further  observations  on  the  particular  conduct 
of  the  persons.  The  design  of  this  work  being 
rather  to  instruct  other  families,  than  to  reproach 
those  who  may  think  themselves  concerned ;  the 
author  leaves  these  dialogues  therefore,  without 
particular  remarks,  and  leaves  room  for  abler  hands 
to  annotate  upon  them  hereafter,  when  the  persons 
concerned  may  be  gone  off  the  stage,  and  then  it 
may  rather  appear  as  a  general  reproach  to  those 
that  are  guilty,  than  a  particular  satire  upon  persons 
or  families  ;  and  this  he  conceives  will  also  tend 
more  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 

End  of  the  fourth  dialogue. 


THE  FIFTH  DIALOGUE. 

The  last  dialogue  is  a  kind  of  a  sketch  or  draught 
of  the  whole  family  we  are  speaking  of.  The  eldest 
son  and  daughter,  as  their  father  and  mother  had 
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suggested,  being  grown  up  in  a  long  allowed  course 
of  looseness  in  behaviour,  all  manner  of  liberties 
having  been  given  them ;  without  any  family  re- 
straint, without  government,  and  rather  encouraged 
by  their  parents,  than  limited  either  by  example  or 
command,  proved,  as  might  well  be  expected,  very 
obstinate  and  refractory,  especially  the  daughter, 
who  being  hot  and  insolent,  her  mother,  at  the  first 
attempt,  was  so  provoked,  as  to  use  her  somewhat 
roughly :  the  other  children,  who  wrere  grown  up, 
being  also  a  son  and  a  daughter,  are  not  only 
brought  to  submit  to  the  reformation  proposed  by 
their  parents,  but  embrace  it  with  willingness  and 
cheerfulness,  and  make  their  duty  be  their  choice, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  their  parents. 

The  following  dialogue  is  between  the  father  and 
mother,  with  their  said  sons  and  daughters  respect- 
ively and  apart,  which  are  the  same  that  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  former  discourses. 

The  mother  it  seems  begun  with  her  eldest 
daughter,  upon  something  in  her  behaviour  about 
breaking  the  Sabbath  ;  and  this,  by  the  imprudence 
of  the  daughter,  ended  rougher  than  she  (the 
mother)  designed  it. 

The  father  begun  with  his  second  son,  and  find- 
ing him  very  tractable,  proceeded  to  his  eldest  son, 
but  met  with  great  difficulties  and  discouragements 
in  him. 

The  mother  found  the  second  daughter  sensibly 
affected  with  her  discourse,  and  cheerfully  willing 
to  submit  to  her  instructions,  which  was  a  great 
comfort  to  her,  and  encouraged  her  to  deal  the 
better  with  her  obstinate  sister. 

Their  other  children  were  younger,  and  rather 
to  be  governed  by  authority  than  persuasion.  The 
dialogue  with  the  eldest  daughter  began  thus :  after 
sermon,  every  Lord's-day,  it  had  been  their  custom 
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to  walk  abroad,  to  go  to  the  park,  or  a  visiting,  and 
so  to  wear  off  the  evening,  and  then  come  home  to 
supper ;  but  the  case  being  now  altered,  the  father 
had  let  the  servants  know  they  must  all  stay  at 
home,  and  had  told  his  younger  son,  with  whom  he 
had  discoursed  in  the  morning,  that  he  would  have 
no  more  going  to  the  park  on  the  Lord's-day ;  but 
the  daughter  had  not  yet  heard  of  it,  nor  the  eldest 
son,  or  if  they  had,  they  did  not  believe  their  father 
was  in  earnest;  so  that,  according  to  their  usual 
custom,  they  were  preparing  to  go  abroad,  and  the 
son  had  bid  their  coachman  to  get  ready  to  carry 
them  out ;  the  mother  perceiving  the  daughter  to 
be  putting  on  her  gloves,  calls  to  her  thus : 

Mother.  What  are  you  dressing  for,  child  ? 
Daughter.  To  go  to  the  park,  madam. 
Mo.  I  would  not  have  you  go  to-night,  my  dear. 
Da.  Why,  madam  ? 

Mo.  I  have  a  reason  which  I  had  rather  tell  you 
another  time. 

{The  mother  having  designed  to  have  a  serious 
discourse  with  her  daughter,  did  not  think  Jit  to 
enter  into  particulars  now,  but  her  daughter's  car- 
riage forced  her  to  it.) 

Da.  I  must  go,  madam,  I  have  appointed  com- 
pany. 

Mo.  Well,  however  disappoint  them  for  once  at 
my  desire. 

Da.  It's  impossible,  madam,  I  can't  do  it. 

Mo.  O,  the  impossibility  is  not  so  very  great  as 
you  make  it ;  I  warrant  you,  you  can  excuse  it. 

Da.  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life,  'tis  rude, 
madam,  to  the  last  degree,  I  cannot  look  my  lady 
Lighthead  in  the  face. 

Mo.  Lay  the  fault  on  me,  my  dear,  Til  bear 
the  blame. 
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Da.  I'll  e'en  lay  the  fault  on  nobody,  nor  ask 
anybody  pardon,  but  go  myself. 

Mo.  I  wonder,  child,  you  should  force  me  to  the 
necessity  of  telling  you  that  you  must  not  go. 

Da.  Why,  madam  ?  I  must  go  ;  I  can't  put  it  off. 

Mo.  But  I  tell  you,  mistress,  since  you  will  be 
put  off  no  other  way,  you  shall  not  go. 

Da.  Shan't  I  ? 

Mo.  No,  you  shan't. 

Da.  But  I  will  go. 

Mo.  I  never  thought  to  have  had  such  language 
as  that  from  you,  daughter,  and  I  assure  you  I  shall 
not  take  much  of  it. 

Da.  Why  should  not  I  go  out  then,  as  well  now 
as  at  another  time  ? 

Mo.  Why,  daughter ;  since  I  must  come  to  par- 
ticulars with  you,  I  assure  you,  that  you  shall  not 
only  not  go  to  the  park  to-day,  but  never  any  more 
of  a  sabbath-day,  as  long  as  I  have  the  troublesome 
office  of  being  your  mother. 

Da.  What  have  I  done  to  be  used  so  ? 

Mo.  Nothing  more  than  the  rest,  nor  was  I 
blaming  you ;  but  you  have  been  all  guilty  of  pro- 
faning the  Lord's- day;  and  to  the  best  of  my 
power  you  shall  do  it  no  more. 

Da.  Why  ha'n't  you  done  it  yourself?  and  have 
you  not  always  gone  with  us  ? 

Mo.  Though  that  is  very  unnatural  and  unman- 
nerly in  you  to  reproach  me  with  it,  yet  I  confess  it  is 
but  too  just  upon  me,  and  I  deserve  it ;  however,  I 
pray  God  forgive  me,  that  I  have  done  it,  and  es- 
pecially, that  I  have  let  you  all  do  it;  well  may 
you  upbraid  me  with  it,  and  I  desire  to  be  ashamed 
that  you  have  had  my  example  to  encourage  you  to 
it ;  but  it  is  the  more  my  duty  to  reform  it,  and  I 
expect  your  compliance  with  the  more  willingness. 

Da.  I  see  no  harm  in  it,  not  L 
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Mo.  What,  not  on  the  Lord's-day  ? 
Da.  No,  as  long  as  sermon  is  over,  and  church 
is  done. 

Mo.  Why,  does  not  the  commandment  say,  Re- 
member  the  sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy,  therefore 
God  blessed  the  sabbath-day  and  halloived  it  ? 

Da.  Why  don't  I  keep  it  holy  enough  ?  don't  I 
go  to  church  every  Sunday  ? 

Mo.  Well,  and  do  you  think  that  the  sabbath- 
day  is  over  when  you  have  been  at  church  ? 

Da.  Over !  Why,  what  would  you  have  us  do 
after  we  have  been  at  church  ? 

Mo.  I  shall  take  a  time  to  let  you  know  what  is 
your  duty  on  the  rest  of  the  day ;  but  I  did  not 
design  to  talk  of  that  now,  nor  of  this  neither,  if 
you  had  not  moved  me  to  it  by  your  undutiful 
language. 

Da.  I  don't  trouble  myself  about  it. 

(Here  the  daughter  turns  away,  and  ivith  a  kind 
of  humming  low  voice,  sings  the  tune  of  a  new  play- 
house song.) 

Mo.  Unsufferable  insolence !  Have  I  been  telling 
you  of  the  command  of  God  to  keep  holy  the  sab- 
bath-day,  and  of  my  resolution  to  do  it  myself,  and 
to  cause  you  to  do  it,  and  do  you  despise  God  and 
your  mother  at  this  rate?  it  is  not  to  be  borne  with. 

(She  first  apparently  laughs  at  her  mother,  and 
turning  away  from  her  sings  on.) 

Mo.  Your  contempt  of  your  mother  I  place  to 
my  own  account ;  but  for  your  contempt  of  your 
Maker,  take  that  on  God's  account.  (Strikes  her 
a  box  on  the  ear. 

Da.  Ha !  Is  it  come  to  that  ? 

(  The  daughter  flies  awag  in  a  rage,  and  goes  up 
stairs  towards  her  chamber.) 

Mo.  Only  take  this  with  you  in  your  fury,  that 
I'll  have  no  going  out  of  doors. 
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Da.  But  I  will,  for  all  this. 

Mo.  I  advise  you  to  provoke  me  no  further. 

Da.  You  have  done  your  worst. 

(The  mother,  provoked  highly  by  her  tongue, 
follows  her,  and  goes  into  her  chamber,  but  she  had 
gone  into  another  room,  and  the  mother  seeing  the 
closet  door  open  in  her  chamber,  goes  in  and  takes 
away  all  her  books,  plays,  songs,  fyc,  leaving  only 
her  Bible,  Prayer-book,  and  two  or  three  good 
books  in  their  room.) 

Mo.  These  are  the  cursed  roots  from  whence  this 
bitter  fruit  grows  up?  Here's  her  sabbath-day 
study !  and  the  bait  to  all  her  pleasures !  these  shall 
be  the  first  sacrifice  to  the  blessed  resolution  I  have 
taken  of  reforming  my  family. 

(The  mother  brings  them  all  down  stairs,  and 
after  looking  over  the  particulars,  threw  them  all 
into  the  fire.) 

(  The  daughter  going  afterwards  into  her  chamber, 
and  finding  what  her  mother  had  done,  occasioned 
the  dialogue  already  set  down  between  her  and  her 
eldest  brother.) 

This  little  adventure  being  over,  and  the  mother 
having  composed  herself,  she  sends  for  her  second 
daughter,  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  begins  the 
following  dialogue  with  her. 

Mo.  Child,  where  are  you?  What,  are  you  be- 
spoke to-night  too  ? 

2nd  Da.  No,  madam,  who  should  bespeak  me  ? 

Mo.  Why,  your  sister,  to  go  to  the  park. 

2nd  Da.  No,  indeed,  madam,  I  know  nothing  of 
it,  and  if  she  had  I  have  no  inclination  to  it. 

Mo.  How  so  ? 

2nd  Da.  I  don't  know,  but  I  never  cared  for  it 
on  Sundays,  but  when  you  go,  and  everybody,  and 
then  I  must  go. 

Mo.  Dear  child,  don't  cut  me  to  the  heart  by 
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telling  me  of  my  going !  your  sister  has  upbraided 
me  with  it  just  now,  in  her  fury,  but  your  innocent 
way  of  telling  me  of  it,  sinks  deeper  still 

2nd  Da.  Upbraid  you,  madam  ?  It's  impossible  ! 
I  hope  my  sister  is  not  gone  mad ;  sure  you  won't 
call  my  speaking  so,  upbraiding  you  with  anything, 
I  abhor  it. 

Mo.  But,  my  dear,  I  upbraid  myself  with  it. 

2nd  Da.  God  forbid  I  should  do  it,  dear  mother. 
But,  was  there  any  harm  in  your  going  ? 

Mo.  Only  the  wickedest  thing  in  me  that  I  was 
capable  of  doing,  especially  as  it  was  an  example  to 
you,  my  dear,  and  to  your  brothers  and  sisters. 

2nd  Da.  But  if  it  was  a  wicked  thing,  mother, 
it  was  so  in  me  too,  was  it  not. 

Mo.  Most  certainly. 

2nd  Da.  I  cannot  tell  what  it  was,  but  I  had 
always  some  uneasiness  when  I  was  out  at  the  park, 
or  a  visiting  on  the  sabbath-day ;  but  I  considered 
my  mother  was  with  me,  and  sure  it  could  not  be 
wrong  then,  and  that  carried  me  on.  But,  dear 
mother,  do  not  call  this  upbraiding  you  with  it ;  it 
would  break  my  heart  to  have  you  think  so. 

Mo.  I  don't,  my  dear ;  but  1  cannot  help  up- 
braiding myself  with  it,  though  nobody  in  the 
world  was  to  upbraid  me  with  it,  for  I  have  run  the 
risk  of  ruining  thee,  my  dear,  and  all  the  rest  of  my 
children,  both  soul  and  body  !  and  I  am  afraid  some 
of  them  are  quite  ruined  already. 

2nd  Da.  I  won't  be  one  of  them,  mother  ;  I'll  do 
anything  you  shall  direct  me  to. 

Mo.  I  would  be  glad  to  direct  you  for  the  best, 
my  dear,  but  the  work  has  been  so  long  neglected, 
1  am  almost  discouraged,  and  know  not  where  to 
begin,  or  how  to  hope  for  success. 

2nd  Da.  Why,  dear  mother,  1  hope  I  am  not  so 
hard  to  be  instructed,  or  so  backward  to  learn ;  I 
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am  sure  I  am  willing  to  change  my  course  of  life  for 
a  better,  not  only  out  of  obedience  to  you,  as  you 
are  my  mother,  but  out  of  mere  inclination  and 
choice  ;  for  1  have  often  thought  we  were  not  in  the 
way  to  do  ourselves  good,  and  that  the  life  we  led 
wat  not  as  it  should  be. 

Mo.  I  thank  God  for  that  foundation  laid  in  thee, 
my  dear,  and  hope  the  rules  of  amendment  will  be 
the  more  agreeable. 

2nd  Da.  Dear  mother,  all  the  rules  shall  be  agree- 
able to  me,  but  more  especially  such  rules  as  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  evil  of  an  irregular  life;  sure  I 
cannot  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  neglect  the  directions 
you  shall  give  so  much  to  my  own  advantage. 

Mo.  My  dear,  it  is  true  that  bare  amendment  of 
life  is  not  all  the  duty  that  is  before  us ;  it  is  not 
enough  that  we  forbear  the  follies  which  we  have  so 
long  committed,  but  we  must  perform  the  duties  we 
are  commanded ;  a  Christian's  life  consists  as  well 
in  discharging  commanded  duties,  as  in  avoiding 
forbidden  evils.  Both  must  be  done,  and  both  sub- 
mitted to  cheerfully. 

2nd  Da.  I  have  been  uneasy  a  great  while  at  the 
life  we  live  ;  I  always  thought  it  was  not  right ;  but 
I  did  not  know  what  course  to  take  to  alter  it,  nor 
what  I  ought  to  do  or  not  to  do ;  besides,  I  thought 
if  I  should  refuse  going  to  the  play,  and  refuse 
going  abroad  on  the  sabbath-day,  I  should  anger 
you,  madam,  for  I  always  found  you  were  for  them, 
and  yet  I  cannot  say  I  took  any  pleasure  in  them, 
but  saw  other  families  did  not  do  so,  and  I  thought 
they  looked  soberer,  and  lived  better  than  ours.  I 
thought  myself  in  heaven  last  winter,  when  you  let 
me  stay  at  my  aunt's  a  few  weeks. 

Mo.  And  yet  these  are  the  very  things  your  sister 
calls  the  pleasure  of  her  life! 

2nd  Da.  Much  good  may  they  do  her. 
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Mo.  And  puts  so  much  value  upon  them,  that  she 
will  affront  her  mother  at  any  time  rather  than  deny 
herself  the  least  satisfaction  of  that  kind. 

2nd  Da.  She  shall  have  all  my  share  in  the 
pleasure  at  a  very  low  price. 

Mo.  Indeed  she  provoked  me  just  now  to  the 
highest  degree ;  when  I  saw  her  preparing  to  go  to 
the  park,  and  desired  her  to  put  it  off,  she  told  me 
'twas  impossible,  and  her  honour  was  engaged ;  be- 
cause, forsooth,  she  had  made  an  appointment  to 
meet  the  young  lady  Lighthead. 

2nd  Da.  Her  honour  engaged  !  what!  her  honour 
engaged  to  break  God's  commandments !  sure  ma- 
dam, you  did  not  tell  her,  as  you  do  me,  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  Remember  that  you  keep  holy  the 
sabbath-day. 

Mo.  Yes,  I  did,  several  times  ;  and  when  at  last  I 
added  my  own  authority,  and  told  her  she  should 
not  go,  she  told  me  flat  and  plain,  she  would  go. 

2nd  Da.  I  am  amazed ! 

Mo.  Nay,  I  ought  not  to  wonder ;  for  when  she 
had  laughed  at  its  being  a  breach  of  God's  command, 
how  could  I  expect  she  would  lay  any  weight  upon 
mine? 

2nd  Da.  It  is  impossible :  certainly  she  could 
never  do  it  in  contempt  of  the  commandment ;  she 
must  rather  pretend  it  was  lawful,  and  that  it  did 
not  break  the  command. 

Mo.  No,  my  dear,  nobody  breaks  the  command- 
ments of  God  avowedly,  and  obstinately,  as  God's 
commands  ;  nobody  is  so  absurdly  wicked  as  to  say, 
I  will  break  God's  commandment  in  defiance  of  him  ; 
but  she  pretended  there  was  no  harm  in  it,  because 
sermon  was  done ;  as  if  God  who  hallowed  the 
sabbath-day,  had  only  hallowed  so  much  of  it  as  was 
taken  up  in  the  public  worship,  and  no  part  of  the 
sabbath  was  to  be  kept  holy  but  the  sermon-time. 
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2nd  Da.  That's  the  divinity  of  the  day,  madam. 

Mo.  Nay,  and  which  is  still  more  ridiculous,  as  if 
one  part  of  the  day  being  dedicated  to  the  best 
things,  the  worst  were  to  come  just  on  the  heels  of 
them.  I  must  own,  I  think  people  had  better  open 
their  shops,  as  soon  as  sermon  is  done,  and  fall  to 
their  business  every  sabbath  evening ;  for  sure  it 
would  be  less  sin  to  spend  the  day  in  lawful  employ- 
ments, than  in  sports  and  recreations.  Worship  and 
diversion  is  putting  the  two  extremes  next  to  one 
another ;  and  it  seems  a  contempt  of  the  day  to  set 
one  piece  of  it  apart  for  the  best  things,  and  the 
other  for  the  meanest,  for  recreation  is  the  meanest 
lawful  thing  that  can  be  done ;  but  your  sister 
thinks  her  pleasure  the  reason  of  her  life,  and  the 
end  for  which  she  was  born. 

2nd  Da.  Then  she  seems  to  be  born  for  very 
little  purpose ;  1  hope  I  am  born  for  something  else 
madam  ? 

Mo.  Yes,  she  thinks  seeing  and  reading  plays, 
company,  visits,  the  park  and  the  Mall,  such  mate- 
rial points  of  life,  and  so  essential  to  her  happiness, 
that  she  will  not  only  contradict  my  authority,  but 
God's  command,  rather  than  not  enjoy  them. 

2nd  Da.  I  know  plays  and  romances  have  been 
too  much  my  sister's  study,  and  mine  too,  but  I 
confess  I  see  nothing  in  them  now  so  diverting  as  I 
have  thought  of  them ;  but  if  I  did,  if  I  thought  it 
was  displeasing  to  you,  mother  ;  more,  if  I  thought 
it  was  an  error,  or  an  enemy  to  religion  and  virtue, 
I  would  soon  let  you  see  what  my  real  value  for 
them  is. 

Mo.  How  dear  they  are  to  your  sister  you  will 
know  to  her  just  reproach,  when  you  come  to  hear  how 
she  treats  me  for  taking  them  from  her ;  and  how 
dear  they  are  to  me,  you  may  guess  by  my  having 
put  them  into  the  fire  just  now. 
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2nd  Da.  I  am  sorry  for  my  sister,  and  especially, 
dear  mother,  that  you  should  meet  with  so  much 
affliction  in  your  children  ;  but  depend  upon  it,  ma- 
dam, you  shall  meet  with  nothing  from  me  to  add  to 
it ;  and  as  to  play-books  and  novels,  I  hope,  if  they 
were  no  way  offensive  on  a  religious  account,  I 
could  sacrifice  them  all  to  give  satisfaction  to  my 
mother. 

Mo.  My  dear,  can  you  do  so !  (the  mother  weeps 
for  joy.) 

2nd  Da.  I'll  soon  put  you  out  of  that  doubt,  ma- 
dam, if  you'll  have  patience  till  I  fetch  them.  (She 
runs  up  stairs  to  her  closet.) 

Mo.  Well,  how  said  my  husband  to  me,  that  if  we 
began  this  work  heartily,  it  would  perhaps  be  blessed 
and  succeeded  from  above,  beyond  our  expectation ! 
how  does  this  dear  child  close  cheerfully  with  the 
very  first  notion  of  a  reformation !  who  knows  but 
God  in  time,  will  mollify  the  obstinacy  of  her  sister ! 
this  shall,  however,  encourage  me  to  go  on  with  my 
work ;  to  continue  instructing  and  exhorting  her, 
and  not  despair  of  a  blessing,  though  the  difficulties 
by  reason  of  a  long  delay  and  neglect,  have  been 
doubled  upon  me, 

(  The  daughter  returns  with  a  servant,  and  their 
laps  both  full  of  songs,  plays,  novels,  romances,  and 
such  like  stuff,  and  throws  them  down  on  the  table.) 

2nd  Da.  Here,  madam,  is  the  willingest  sacri- 
fice I  ever  made  in  my  life. 

Mo.  And  do  you  do  this  freely,  my  dear  ? 

2nd  Da.  With  more  pleasure,  madam,  than  ever 
I  read  them ;  and  I  resolve  them  to  the  fire. 

Mo.  I  think,  my  dear,  thou  art  the  only  qualified 
person  to  be  trusted  with  them  ;  because  if  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  good  in  them,  which  I  will  not 
say  there  is,  thou  alone  art  able  to  pick  it  out,  with- 
out touching  or  being  tainted  with  the  bad ;  of 
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tasting  what  has  any  relish,  without  being  soiled 
with  the  dirt,  or  infected  with  the  disease  of  the 
other. 

2nd  Da,  Wei],  madam!  but  were  I  so  capable,  I 
am  not  above  being  enticed ;  and  besides,  other  of 
my  brothers  and  sisters  may  make  my  example 
their  rule,  or  may  claim  to  use  them,  though  in  my 
possession ;  I  had  rather  have  them  follow  my 
sister's,  and  therefore  make  it  my  desire,  madam, 
in  order  to  put  an  argument  into  your  mouth,  for 
my  example,  that  I  may  put  them  all  into  the  fire 
with  my  own  hand.    {She  throivs  them  in.) 

Mo.  The  blessing  of  thy  father  and  mother  be 
upon  thee,  my  dear  child  !  Thou  hast  made  my 
heart  rejoice,  that  was  almost  sunk  before,  for  fear 
lest  all  my  children  were  irrecoverably  lost,  by  my 
neglect  of  their  more  early  instruction. 

2nd  Da.  My  dear  mother !  I  arn  happier  in  that 
blessing  than  in  all  that  ever  you  gave  before. 

Mo.  What  wilt  thou  say,  my  dear,  to  thy  sister, 
when  she  hears  of  it  ? 

2nd  Da.  Nay,  madam,  what  will  my  sister  say 
to  me,  when  she  shall  know  that  I  have  heard  how 
she  used  my  mother,  for  a  few  ballads  and  play- 
books  ? 

Mo.  She  will  mock  and  flout  at  thee,  my  dear. 

2nd  Da.  Then  I'll  pity  her,  madam,  for  I  am 
sure  she  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  I ;  I  have 
your  blessing  and  affection,  madam,  which  I  value 
above  all  the  world,  and  she  would  have  had  a  heap 
of  plays  and  novels  in  the  room  of  it. 

Mo.  My  blessing,  my  dear ;  alas,  what  is  that ! 
May  He  be  thy  blessing,  whose  blessing  maketh 
rich,  and  adds  no  sorrow  to  it.  If  God  gives  thee 
grace  to  go  on,  thou  wilt  be  a  blessing  to  me, 
rather  than  I  to  thee ;  for  I  have  been  the  ruin  of 
you  all,  and  have  brought  you  into  the  danger  of 
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being  never  recalled  for  want  of  instructing  you 
before. 

2nd  Da.  Dear  mother !  do  not  load  yourself  with 
that,  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  for  us  to  learn  now. 

Mo.  It  is  very  late,  my  dear,  very  late !  and 
what  would  have  been  easily  taught,  and  easily 
learnt  before,  will  be  hard  now  both  ways  ;  I  fear, 
my  dear,  you  do  not  see  what  other  things  are 
necessary  to  be  done. 

2nd  Da.  What  things  are  they,  madam  ? 

Mo.  Why,  my  dear,  on  our  part,  thy  father  and 
I,  we  must  set  up  a  family-government  entirely 
new:  we  must  be  angry  now  at  what  we  were 
pleased  at  before ;  and  pleased  now  with  what  we 
were  angry  at  before.  What  we  laughed  at  and 
made  a  jest  of  in  our  children  before,  we  must  now 
mourn  over,  and  correct  them  for.  What  we  not  only 
allowed  to  be  done,  but  even  did  ourselves  before, 
we  must  forbid  now.  What  we  accounted  pleasant 
before,  must  be  frightful  now  ;  and  what  we  de- 
lighted in  before,  must  be  dreadful  to  us  now.  In 
short,  every  part  of  our  government,  or  of  our 
children's  obedience,  must  be  altered.  O,  the  task 
that  I  have  to  go  through !  O  the  difficulty  of  late 
reformation  in  a  family ! 

2nd  Da.  I  cannot  understand  what  all  this 
mighty  change  must  be,  madam,  or  wherein  there 
will  be  so  much  difficulty  ;  sure  none  of  the  family 
can  be  backward  to  listen  to  such  directions  as  you 
will  give  them  ;  will  any  of  my  brothers  and  sisters 
be  against  being  made  better,  or  render  your  task 
difficult,  when  it  may  be  made  so  easy,  and  when 
so  much  for  their  own  good  ?  I  am  sure  I  will  not, 
mother. 

Mo.  I  know  the  mortification  must  be  great  on 
your  side  too,  I  mean  all  of  you ;  it  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  bring  children  off  from  their  levities  and 
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pleasures,  which  are  become  so  natural  to  them,  by 
a  long  uninterrupted  allowance  of  their  parents  and 
governors ;  nay,  it  is  not  easy  for  children  them- 
selves to  bring  their  humours  and  inclinations, 
fancies  and  passions  off  from  the  pleasures  of  life, 
which  perhaps  they  have,  as  all  mine  have,  had 
an  unrestrained  enjoyment  of ;  the  work  is  very 
hard,  my  dear. 

2nd  Da.  I  believe  it  will  not  be  half  so  hard  to 
me  to  deny  myself  any,  or  all  those  diversions  and 
criminal  enjoyments  you  speak  of,  mother,  as  to 
guide  myself  to  those  things  which  are  necessary  to 
be  done,  or  engaged  in  afterwards. 

Moth.  My  dear,  a  religious  conversation  is  not 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 

2nd  Da.  But  I  believe  it  is  the  pleasantest  thing 
in  the  world,  mother. 

Moth.  Child,  I  wonder  to  hear  thee  say  so  ;  for 
thou  hast  never  seen  anything  of  it  at  home. 

Da.  'Tis  true,  I  have  not  at  home,  but  I  have 
abroad,  madam,  when  you  sent  me  to  my  aunt's, 
where  you  know  I  was  nine  or  ten  weeks ;  I  thought  I 
was  in  heaven  there,  to  what  I  was  at  home  ;  every 
thing  there  was  so  sober,  so  pretty,  so  grave,  so 
exact,  and  so  regular,  and  yet  so  cheerful,  so 
pleasant,  so  innocently  merry,  and  withal  so  pious 
and  so  religious,  that  I  thought  nothing  so  happy  in 
my  life,  nor  did  I  ever  spend  so  many  weeks  so  well 
in  my  life. 

Moth.  Child,  your  aunt  is  a  dissenter  you  know. 

2nd  Da.  But,  madam,  my  uncle  is  a  churchman; 
and  let  them  be  which  they  will ;  I  see  no  difference 
in  their  conversation,  they  all  agree  to  be  a  religi- 
ous, sober,  pious  family  ;  the  children  are  all  under 
such  government ;  do  all  things  so  prettily,  and 
their  behaviour  is  so  agreeable,  they  love  one  an- 
other so  entirely,  and  enjoy  one  another  so  perfectly, 
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that  I  believe  they  are  the  pattern  of  all  the  town  : 
my  uncle  every  night  and  morning  calls  them  all 
together  to  prayers  :  my  aunt  takes  all  her  daugh- 
ters together  once  a  day,  and  makes  one  of  them 
read  a  chapter,  and  then  she  says  anything  she  finds 
occasion  to  say  to  them,  by  way  of  reproof  or  direc- 
tion ;  and  I  observed  when  I  went  up  stairs  at  night, 
not  one  of  my  cousins  would  go  to  bed  till  they 
had  retired  into  their  closets  to  their  prayers  by 
themselves. 

Moth.  Poor  child !  That  was  a  strange  way  of 
life  to  thee,  I  believe. 

2nd  Da.  I  thought  it  strange,  indeed,  at  first ; 
but  I  was  soon  able  to  recollect  myself,  and  was 
ashamed  to  let  them  know  that  I  thought  it  strange, 
much  less  that  I  did  not  do  so  myself. 

Moth.  Poor  child  !  If  thou  hadst  been  taught 
as  well  as  they,  thou  wouldst  have  done  so  too. 

2nd  Da.  Indeed,  madam,  as  I  was  almost  left 
alone  I  could  not  but  say  my  prayers  too ;  and  this 
kind  of  life  began  to  be  so  pleasant  and  agreeable  to 
me,  that  I  never  enjoyed  myself  like  it  in  all  my 
life. 

Moth.  And  didst  thou  net  think  thy  father's  fa- 
mily a  kind  of  hell,  when  thou  earnest  home  again, 
my  dear  ? 

2nd  Da.  No,  madam,  I  confess  it  was  odd  at 
first,  when,  instead  of  a  regular  family,  I  came  home 
to  all  manner  of  looseness  and  liberty  ;  but  it  soon 
began  to  be  natural  to  me  again,  and  I  forgot  my 
good  aunt's  instructions,  ay,  and  my  uncle's  too, 
who  used  to  say  a  great  many  good  things  to  me, 
and  give  me  a  great  deal  of  good  advice. 

Moth.  How  seldom  is  good  instruction  lost  or 
thrown  away  !  I  am  persuaded  the  little  good  ad- 
vice they  gave  thee  was  the  foundation  of  that  wil- 
lingness^to  be  governed  or  reformed,  which  appears 
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in  thee  now  ;  my  blessing  on  her  heart,  for  doing 
thee  so  much  good ! 

2nd  Da.  I  believe  it  has  done  me  no  harm, 
madam. 

Moth.  How  then  would  good  instruction  have 
wrought  upon  thee,  if  I  had  begun  it  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  ? 

2nd  Da.  Dear  mother,  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late. 

Moth.  Well,  my  dear,  how  do  they  spend  the 
sabbath  at  your  aunt's  ?    Not  as  we  do,  I  dare  say ! 

2nd  Da.  No,  indeed,  madam,  after  quite  an- 
other fashion  :  the  young  ladies  are  obliged  to  be 
down  stairs  half  an  hour  after  nine  in  the  morning, 
ready  dressed  ;  then  my  uncle  calls  to  prayers,  and 
soon  after,  they  all  go  away,  either  to  the  church,  or 
to  the  meeting-house  ;  but  which  soever  it  is,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  meet  together  after  sermon,  some- 
times at  the  very  door,  and  then,  children  and  ser- 
vants, not  one  stirs  from  home :  in  the  evening  my 
uncle  calls  them  all  together,  reads  to  them  in  some 
good  books,  and  then  sings  psalms,  and  goes  to 
prayers ;  when  that  is  over,  they  go  to  supper,  then 
they  spend  an  hour  perhaps,  or  two,  in  the  most  in- 
nocent, and  the  most  pleasant  discourse  and  conver- 
sation imaginable  ;  it  is  always  about  something  re- 
ligious ;  and  then,  every  one  retires  to  their  apart- 
ment, and  the  young  ladies  spend  their  time  in 
their  closet  devotions,  till  they  go  to  bed. 

The  sons,  you  know,  madam,  are  grown  up,  and 
those  young  gentlemen  are  the  very  picture  of  their 
father  !  sober,  virtuous,  religious,  and  modest,  and 
yet  are  really  gentlemen,  and  behave  themselves  as 
much  like  gentlemen  as  any  men  do  :  dear  mother, 
when  I  came  home,  and  heard  my  brother  damn  the 
coachman,  and  curse  the  maids  ;  when  I  heard  the 
noise,  the  clamour,  the  profane  words  that  our 
servants  have  in  their  daily  conversation,  it  amazed 
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me ;  I  thought  at  first,  all  gentlemen  had  been  like 
my  brother,  but  I  was  soon  convinced,  when  I  had 
been  awhile  at  my  aunt's. 

Moth.  All  this,  my  dear,  is  the  consequence  of 
the  difference  of  education,  and  all  signifies,  my 
dear,  that  your  aunt  has  done  her  duty,  and  I  have 
not  done  mine  ;  nothing  else  has  made  the  difference 
indeed,  God's  grace  excepted. 

2nd  Da.  Dear  mother,  do  not  afflict  yourself  with 
what  is  past ;  sure  none  of  us  will  be  such  refractory 
creatures,  as  to  resist  your  good  design  of  reforming 
us  now. 

Moth.  O !  'tis  too  late  to  bring  your  brothers  to 
any  government  now. 

2nd  Da.  1  hope  not,  madam  ;  if  they  are  grown 
up,  and  thereby  may  think  themselves  past  govern- 
ment, yet  sure  they  are  not  past  persuasion :  they 
may  want  judgment  when  little,  and  are  then 
rather  to  be  taught  by  compulsion  and  correction ; 
but  as  they  are  now  masters  of  more  reason,  so  they 
will  the  sooner  submit  to  the  affectionate  persua- 
sions of  a  tender  father  and  mother,  especially  in  a 
thing  so  apparently  and  convincingly  for  their  own 
good,  soul  and  body. 

Moth.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  fear 
the  contrary,  as  well  in  your  sister,  as  in  your 
brothers. 

2nd  Da.  I  think  my  sister  is  passionate,  and 
very  fond  of  pleasure  and  gaiety  ;  but,  madam,  time 
and  your  authority,  I  hope,  will  prevail  upon  her  to 
reflect  upon  her  own  interest  as  well  as  duty. 

Moth.  Go  to  her,  my  dear,  and  see  if  you  can 
work  anything  upon  her. 

2nd  Da.  Alas,  madam  !  I  shall  be  a  very  simple 
instructor  to  her,  who  thinks  herself  so  wise !  She 
reckons  me  but  a  child,  fitter  to  come  to  school  to 
her. 
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Moth.  A  less  child  than  you,  my  dear,  has  been 
my  instructor  ;  why  may  not  you  be  hers  ? 

2nd  Da.  I'll  visit  her,  madam;  but  I  question 
whether  she  will  speak  to  me,  for  I  know  she  is  in  a 
great  passion. 

Moth.  Well,  go  and  bid  her  come  down  into  the 
parlour,  here's  your  father  a-coming :  tell  her  your 
father  and  I  want  to  speak  with  her. 

2nd  Da.  Yes,  madam.  (She  goes  up  to  her  sister.) 


This  dialogue  chiefly  discovers  the  difference  of 
two  families,  one  religiously  educated,  faithfully  in- 
structed and  taught,  both  by  the  care  and  example 
of  the  heads  of  the  family ;  the  other  abandoned  to 
the  gust  of  their  own  inclinations,  and  let  loose  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  pleasures,  without  any  regard  to 
their  present  duty,  or  future  happiness. 

The  benefit  the  young  lady  received  in  the  religi- 
ous family  of  her  aunt,  and  the  effects  of  it,  show  us, 
1.  How  pleasant  a  religious  life,  when  duly  con- 
formed to,  and  willingly  complied  with,  appears  to 
be  ;  and,  2.  What  convincing  force  it  has  in  it,  even 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  no  part  in  it 
themselves. 

End  of  the  fifth  dialogue. 


DIALOGUE  VI. 

While  the  mother  was  thus  managing  her  daughters, 
the  father  was  as  much  engaged  with  the  two  sons ; 
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and  his  hardships  was  every  jot  as  great  as  the 
mother's,  and  his  encouragements  the  same  too. 

It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  difficulty  in 
this  part  of  education  of  children,  does  not  lie  so 
much  in  the  question,  what  to  teach  them,  and  what 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  to  go  upon,  as  to 
bring  them  by  reasoning  and  argument  to  be  teach- 
able ;  to  persuade  them  that  they  have  any  occasion 
to  learn,  or  that  they  are  capable  of  teaching  them ; 
and  to  cause  them  to  submit  to  instruction  in  ge- 
neral. 

The  father  called  his  second  son  up  to  him  on  a 
sabbath-day  in  the  morning,  before  he  came  down 
stairs,  and  taking  him  into  his  closet,  began  this 
dialogue  with  him  ;  the  son  you  are  to  suppose  has 
been  bred  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  was  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  was  newly  come  from 
the  university. 

The  father  begins  thus : 

Father.  Son,  I  suppose  you  know  what  day 
this  is  ? 

Son.  Yes,  sir. 

Fa.  But  perhaps  you  do  not  know,  that  not  you 
only,  but  all  the  family,  myself  not  excepted,  have 
never  taken  a  due  notice  of  the  sabbath-day,  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  ought  to  behave  on  that  day. 
The  duty  appointed  for  the  day  has  been  too  much 
neglected ;  above  all,  the  great  duty  of  setting  it 
apart  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God,  and  keep- 
ing the  sabbath-day  holy. 

Son.  I  remember  the  fourth  commandment,  sir. 

Fa.  Yes,  we  can  all  repeat  the  Commandments  by 
rote,  and  do  every  day  at  church  say  them  over  and 
over ;  but  the  little  regard  we  have  shown  to  them 
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in  the  week,  is  too  plain  a  proof  of  our  thinking  but 
little  of  what  we  say  ;  for  God  knows,  in  my  house 
there  has  been  little  difference  between  a  sabbath- 
day  and  another  day,  unless  it  be  that  the  sabbath- 
day  has  been  spent  the  worst  of  the  two ;  for  ex- 
cepting our  just  going  to  church,  which  also  is  made 
a  mere  diversion  and  a  kind  of  entertainment,  all 
the  rest  is  spent  in  mere  revelling,  feasting,  visiting, 
and  either  riding  abroad,  or  mirth  and  gaiety  at 
home  ;  and  this  is  so  notorious  more  in  my  family 
than  in  any  other,  that  1  am  sensible  it  is  high  time 
to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  I  design  to  tell  you  all  my 
mind  this  evening,  that  the  reformation  may  be  ef- 
fectual. I  hope  none  of  my  children  will  oppose 
their  own  good. 

Son.  I  hope  not,  sir. 

Fa.  Nay,  if  they  oppose  me  never  so  much,  I  am 
resolved  of  this ;  if  they  will  be  foolish  and  wicked, 
they  shall  be  foolish  and  wicked  for  themselves,  not 
for  me,  or  for  anybody  else ;  for  my  part,  when  I 
look  back  upon  my  family  and  consider  how  we 
have  lived  hitherto,  I  wonder  that  the  judgments  of 
God  have  not  distinguished  my  family,  and  made  us 
as  public  and  as  much  the  amazement  of  the  world 
for  our  punishment,  as  we  have  been  notorious  for 
our  sin  ;  and  therefore  if  it  were  only  for  the  fear 
of  the  hand  of  Heaven,  though  I  hope  I  act  from 
another  principle  too,  I  think  it  concerns  me  to  set 
about  a  family  reformation  with  all  possible  dili- 
gence and  application. 

Son.  Indeed  I  never  considered  it,  sir,  till  of 
late  ;  but  for  some  time  past  I  have  begun  to  see 
we  have  not  been  right.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  live 
as  other  families  do,  and  I  have  often  thought  so, 
but  perhaps  not  with  so  much  concern  as  I  should 
have  done. 

Fa.  Well,  child,  my  design  of  altering  it  will  be 

F.  I.  I 
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so  much  the  more  agreeable  to  you  then,  when  you 
come  to  practise  it. 

Son.  If  it  were  not,  sir,  it  shall  be  the  more 
agreeable  to  me  if  it  is  your  command. 

Fa.  I  would  not  command  anything  that  should 
not  be  agreeable,  if  it  were  not  absolutely  necessary; 
but  in  things  indispensably  our  duty,  the  humours 
of  any  side  are  of  no  weight  at  all :  the  duty  must 
be  considered,  rather  than  the  inclination  of  those 
who  are  to  perform  it. 

Son.  I  am  not  only  inclined  to  obey  it,  for  its 
being  your  command,  sir,  but  my  own  inclination 
concurs  to  set  about  anything  that  will  rectify  my 
life  and  teach  me  to  govern  myself  according  to 
my  duty. 

Fa.  What  you  say,  child,  is  very  obliging,  as  it 
relates  to  me,  and  as  I  have  always  showed  you  by 
my  own  conduct  in  your  education,  that  I  have  en- 
tertained a  particular  affection  to  you  more  than  to 
the  rest  of  your  brothers  and  sisters,  so  this  return 
is  so  very  pleasing  to  me  that  I  cannot  but  tell  you 
1  will  not  forget  to  show  it  you ;  and  that  I  think 
myself  very  highly  engaged  by  it  to  distinguish  you 
in  my  affection  and  in  concern  for  you,  as  you 
have  distinguished  yourself  in  your  duty  and  regard 
to  me  on  this  occasion ;  but  the  readiness  you  show 
to  this  work  of  reformation,  from  an  inclination  to 
the  thing  itself,  is  a  particular  which  I  rejoice  in, 
and  I  love  you  with  an  affection  which  I  was  not 
master  of  before.  But  tell  me,  child,  whence  came 
this  inclination  ?  How  first  came  any  thoughts 
into  your  mind  about  it  ?  I  am  sure  I  have  never 
before  spoken  a  word  about  religion  to  you  in  my 
life. 

Son.  I  won't  say  so,  sir. 

Fa.  Ay,  but  I  have  too  much  cause  to  say  so  ; 
and  I  am  convinced  I  have  not  only  failed  of  my 
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duty,  for  which  I  heartily  beg  pardon  of  Almighty 
God,  but  have  been  injurious  to  you,  child,  and  to 
all  my  children,  in  not  furnishing  you  with  the 
knowledge  of  your  duty  when  you  were  young,  and 
given  you  early  instruction,  by  which  much  of  the 
follies  of  your  lives  might  have  been  prevented,  all 
the  time  you  have  now  mis-spent  had  been  saved, 
and  you  had  all  been  long  ago,  what  now,  I  doubt, 
you  will  not  obtain  without  great  difficulty  to  me 
and  yourselves. 

Son.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  afflict  yourself,  sir, 
about  that ;  I  hope  it  shall  not  be  too  late  still. 

Fa.  But,  if  not  too  late,  the  work  is  double,  the 
task  hard,  the  attempt  almost  desperate,  and  the 
success  very  doubtful. 

Son.  Dear  sir,  you  shall  have  no  difficulty  with 
me ;  I  am  entirely  resolved  to  be  guided  by  your 
instructions,  to  follow  your  rules,  obey  your  dic- 
tates, and  submit  wholly  to  your  direction,  let  the 
difficulty  be  what  it  will  to  me  ;  and  therefore  I 
only  desire  to  know  what  the  first  steps  are  you 
would  have  me  take. 

Fa.  The  first  steps,  my  dear,  are  the  breaking 
off  the  ill  practices  of  our  family,  and  the  regulat- 
ing the  house  by  rules  of  virtue,  sobriety,  and  a 
Christian  life,  things  we  have  all  been  strangers  to 
here. 

Son.  This,  sir,  is  that  which  1  told  you  before,  I 
had  an  inclination  to  formerly,  and  'tis  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  I  shall  close  with  you  in  all  schemes 
of  that  kind  ;  because  it  is  some  time  ago  since  I 
have  seen  and  observed,  that,  as  I  thought,  we  did 
not  live  like  Christians,  but  rather  like  heathens  ; 
and  that  other  families  were  quite  another  sort  of 
people  than  we  ;  and  I  could  not  but  be  in  love 
with  them,  and  weary  of  ours  :  for  I  cannot  but 
think  that  nature  itself  dictates  to  a  man  of  sense, 
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that  a  life  of  virtue  and  sobriety  is  more  agreeable 
to  us,  as  men,  than  a  vicious,  wicked,  profligate 
course,  which  ever  not  only  ruins  the  estate,  the 
conscience,  the  health,  and  the  good  name  of  the 
person,  but  even  his  reputation  as  to  the  world 
also. 

Fa.  I  was  asking  you  before,  what  first  raised 
these  just  reflections  in  you,  my  dear,  for  as  I  ac- 
knowledged them,  I  say  again,  I  own  thou  art  not 
beholden  to  me  for  them. 

Son.  The  first  hints  I  had  of  this  kind,  sir,  were 
a  great  while  ago,  from  some  accidental  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.    our  neighbour,  when  we  were 

little  children. 

Fa.  What,  the  old  gentleman  ? 

Son.  No,  the  young ;  and  afterwards  with  his 
mother,  when,  after  our  usual  recreations,  he  carried 
me  home  to  their  house. 

Fa.  How  was  it,  child  ?  for  I  long  to  hear  the 
story.  If  any  good  person  has  helped  me  to  do  my 
work,  or  done  it  for  me,  I  shall  be  very  thankful. 

Son.  No,  sir,  not  much  of  that ;  but  when  1  first 
began  to  play  with  that  young  gentleman,  some 
years  ago,  his  mother  heard  me  use  some  ugly 
words,  such  as  I  was  but  too  much  given  to  then, 
and  sending  her  son  away,  the  old  lady  took  me 
into  the  parlour,  and  gave  me  sweetmeats,  and 
asked  me  a  great  many  questions. 

Fa.  What  questions  ? 

Son.  She  asked  me  if  ever  I  was  taught  to  swear? 
I  answered,  No.  She  asked  me  if  my  father  would 
not  chide  me  if  he  heard  me  swear  ?  I  told  her, 
No ;  but  I  was  sorry  for  it,  sir,  for  I  presently 
thought,  that  to  say  so  reflected  upon  my  father, 
whether  it  was  true  or  no,  and  that  I  ought  to 
have  said,  yes,  he  did,  though  it  was  not  true. 

Fa.  Dear  child !    The  sin  was  mine,  and  the 
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shame  of  its  being  true  ought  to  be  mine,  and  shall 
for  ever  be  mine  :  I  am  glad  thou  didst  not  speak  a 
false  thing  to  her.    What  said  she  then  ? 

Son.  She  did  not  say  much  to  me  the  first  time, 
but  only  she  told  me  'twas  a  sad  thing  that  a  pretty 
boy,  as  she  said  I  was,  should  be  ruined  ;  and  I 
thought  I  saw  her  weep. 

Fa.  Did  you  see  her  again,  after  that  ? 

Son.  Yes,  sir ;  she  got  me  in  again  the  next  day, 
and  gave  me  more  sweetmeats,  and  asked  me  several 
questions  about  God  and  heaven ;  and  I  was  sadly 
ashamed  I  could  answer  to  nothing  at  all,  for  I  knew 
nothing  of  it  but  what  I  had  heard  by  chance,  or 
learned  by  rote.  She  asked  me  if  I  was  willing  to 
know  anything  for  my  own  good  in  another  world  ? 
And  I  told  her,  Yes,  with  my  all  heart.  She  told 
me,  if  I  would  come  and  visit  her  son  every  day, 
she  would  use  me  like  her  own  child  ;  but  she  de- 
sired me  to  promise  her  one  thing  beforehand.  I 
said  I  would  promise  her  anything  she  pleased. 
Then  she  said,  I  must  promise  her  not  to  swear, 
nor  take  God's  name  in  vain.  She  told  me  that  I 
was  a  gentleman,  and  my  father  and  mother  were 
persons  of  distinction ;  that  it  was  not  only  a  sin 
against  God,  but  below  me,  as  a  gentleman,  to 
swear  and  use  ill  words  ;  that  if  I  should  swear 
when  T  grew  to  be  a  man,  it  would  spoil  all  my 
education,  and  no  sober  man  would  keep  me  com- 
pany;  that  if  I  would  not  leave  off  swearing  and 
taking  God's  name  in  vain,  she  must  not  let  her 
son  play  with  me,  for  she  should  be  afraid  her  son 
would  learn  such  words  too,  and  then  he  would  be 
undone. 

Fa.  And  did  you  promise  her,  my  dear  ? 

Son.  Yes,  sir,  I  promised  her,  but  I  could  not 
forbear  crying ;  and  when  I  got  away  from  her,  I 
could  not  help  crying  a  great  while  by  myself. 
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Fa.  What  did  you  cry  for  when  you  came  away  ? 

Son.  I  cried  for  shame,  to  think  I  should  do  any- 
thing that  wanted  such  a  reproof,  and  that  it  should 
be  counted  scandalous  or  dangerous  for  any  child- 
ren to  be  permitted  to  play  with  me. 

Fa.  And  did  it  not  make  you  angry  with  the 
lady  that  reproved  you,  and  hate  her  ? 

Son.  No,  sir,  it  made  me  love  her,  and  ever  after 
that,  to  this  day,  I  have  at  several  times  gone  to  her 
and  made  her  long  visits. 

Fa.  And  does  she  continue  to  talk  to  you  so, 
child,  still  ? 

Son.  Yes,  sir,  to  this  hour,  and  calls  me  her  son  ; 
and  but  that  I  would  not  dishonour  my  mother,  I 
should  call  her  mother,  too,  for  she  has  been  better 
than  a  mother  to  me. 

Fa.  How  did  she  go  on  with  you  ? 

S071.  When  she  had  gained  my  promise  against 
swearing,  she  brought  in  all  the  wicked  words  I  had 
learned  among  our  servants,  and  made  me  promise 
to  leave  them  all  off ;  sometimes  she  would  persuade 
me,  otherwhiles  give  me  money  and  other  good 
things ;  after  that,  she  asked  if  I  used  to  pray  to 
God  ?  I  told  her,  I  said  my  prayers.  But,  my 
dear,  says  she,  do  you  know  what  prayer  means  ? 
I  told  her,  Yes  ;  but  gave  her  so  weak  an  account 
of  it,  that  she  told  me  very  affectionately  she  would 
tell  me  what  prayer  was  ;  and  after  having  explained 
the  meaning  of  it,  she  gave  me  a  few  short  direc- 
tions what  I  should  say  when  I  prayed,  and  then 
told  me  I  ought  to  pray  to  God  every  morning  and 
evening,  as  the  Jews  offered  up  their  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice,  and  that  God  expected  such  a 
worship  ;  and  after  she  had  for  two  or  three  times 
talked  so  to  me,  she  made  me  kneel  down  by  her, 
and  she  stood  up  and  prayed  a  short  time  over  me. 

Fa.  This  blessed  woman!    What  does  my  fa- 
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mily  owe  her!  and  what  didst  thou  think  of  it 
child  ? 

Son.  Truly,  it  made  my  very  heart  turn  within 
me,  when  I  heard  a  stranger  so  earnest  in  her 
prayers  to  God  for  me,  who  did  not  belong  to  her, 
and  some  of  her  expressions  cut  me  to  the  heart. 

Fa.  What  were  they,  child  ? 

Son.  I  fear  they  will  trouble  you,  sir,  if  I  men- 
tion them. 

Fa.  Well,  let  me  hear  them,  however. 

Son.  She  prayed  that  God  would  supply  the  want 
of  instruction  to  that  poor  neglected  child,  and 
teach  him  by  the  powerful  influence  of  his  Spirit ; 
that  he  would  give  the  knowledge  of  himself  to  me, 
and  reveal  Christ  in  my  heart ;  that  being  taught  of 
God,  I  might  believe  in  him,  and  believing,  might 
have  life  through  his  name  :  she  prayed  that  God 
would  bless  her  endeavours  to  instruct  me,  though 
I  were  not  committed  to  her  charge,  and  that  I 
might  be  convinced  of  sin,  and  then  converted  unto 
God. 

Fa.  How  canst  thou  remember  all  this  ? 

Son.  It  is  written  so  deep  in  my  heart,  dear  fa- 
ther, I  can  never  forget  it  while  I  live. 

Fa.  What  effect  had  it  upon  you,  child  ? 

Son.  Why,  sir,  the  effect  was  of  many  kinds. 
First,  I  entirely  left  off  all  the  ill  words  I  had  used, 
according  to  my  promise,  and  I  went  about  mighty 
pensive  and  sad  for  some  time,  musing  and  consi- 
dering what  my  condition  was !  that  I  was  prayed 
for  as  one  neglected  and  abandoned,  and  what  she 
meant  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  and  what  by 
the  work  of  conviction,  and  conversion,  and  the 
like. 

Fa.  And  how  were  you  informed  ? 
Son.  I  was  then  as  impatient  to  be  with  her  every 
day,  as  she  was  to  have  me,  and  I  continually  ha- 
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rassed  her  with  questions  and  importunities,  and 
she  opened  and  explained  everything  to  me  in  such 
a  manner  that  I  soon  became  able  to  understand 
the  most  difficult  points  in  religion. 

Fa.  And  what  effect  had  it  upon  thee,  child  ? 
Didst  thou  not  lose  it  all  when  thou  earnest  home  to 
thy  father's  wicked  family  ? 

Son.  No,  sir,  not  at  all ;  I  began  from  that  time 
to  read  the  Scripture,  to  pray  by  myself,  and  to  con- 
sider to  what  purpose  I  was  born,  and  what  was  to 
befall  me  in  a  future  state. 

Fa.  And  how  long  did  this  last,  child  ? 

Son.  I  thank  God  it  is  not  wrought  out  yet,  sir. 

Fa.  And  is  it  possible,  my  dear  child !  Has 
there  been  such  a  thing  as  a  child  of  mine  praying 
to  God  ?  Has  there  been  a  creature  that  has 
thought  a  word  of  heaven  and  his  Maker,  in  my  un- 
instructed,  prayerless  family  ? 

Son.  Little  enough,  sir. 

Fa.  And  how  comes  it.  to  pass  neither  thy  bro- 
thers or  sisters  ever  heard  of  it,  and  that  I  never 
heard  of  it  ? 

Son.  I  knew  they  would  but  laugh  at  me,  and 
mock  me,  and  think  me  a  fool,  and  they  have  done 
so  as  it  is,  when  I  would  not  go  with  them  to  plays, 
and  to  their  sabbath-day  rambles. 

Fa.  Why,  my  dear,  was  it  you  that  refused  to  go  ; 
I  always  thought  they  slighted  you,  and  did  not 
care  to  take  you  with  them,  and  have  been  angry 
with  them  for  it  ? 

Son.  No,  sir,  they  would  always  have  had  me 
with  them  ;  but  I  durst  not  go,  I  abhorred  it. 

Fa.  How  earnest  thou  to  be  against  it  ? 

Son.  My  new  mother  always  persuaded  me 
against  it,  told  me  the  many  judgments  of  God  that 
attended  sabbath-breaking,  and  how  many  miser- 
able lives  and  deaths  took  their  beginning  at  a 
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neglect  of  the  sabbath-day.  She  persuaded  me  too 
not  to  go  to  plays  and  balls,  and  bade  me,  if  I 
wanted  diversion,  when  my  brothers  and  sisters 
were  gone  to  the  play,  I  should  come  and  see  her  ; 
and  that  when  my  brothers  and  sisters  went  out  to 
the  park,  or  a  visiting  on  the  Lord's-day,  I  should 
come  thither  and  see  how  they  spent  their  time, 
or  go  up  into  my  chamber  and  pray  to  God. 
Fa.  And  did  you  so  ? 

Son.  Yes,  sir,  I  went  to  her  almost  every  sab- 
bath-day  evening. 

Fa.  What,  and  nobody  know  it  ? 

Son.  No,  everybody  thought  I  had  companions 
of  my  own  to  be  merry  with. 

Fa.  And  so  thou  hadst,  blessed  be  God  for  cast- 
ing thy  lot  in  such  company,  when  thy  father's 
house  has  been  a  nest  of  profaneness  and  abomina- 
tions !  But  how  did  they  spend  the  sabbath-day, 
child,  when  you  were  with  them  ? 

Son.  Very  well,  sir,  for  they  are  all  good  people  ; 
before  supper  they  were  all  called  down  to  prayers  ; 
Mr.   their  father,  read  a  sermon,  and  every- 

one of  the  children  read  a  chapter,  and  then  sung 
psalms,  and  then  all  kneeled  down  to  prayers. 

Fa.  And  did  you  learn  to  pray  there,  my  dear  ? 

Son.  Yes,  sir.    Madam  ,  my  new  mother, 

used  to  take  me  and  let  me  kneel  down  just  in  her 
hand,  as  it  were ;  and  when  there  was  any  word 
spoken  that  she  thought  I  should  remember  parti- 
cularly, she  would  touch  my  cheek  ;  and  then,  after 
prayer  was  over,  she  would  tell  me  why  she  did  so, 
and  how  that  sentence  was  proper  for  me  to  remem- 
ber, and  to  make  use  for  myself. 

Fa.  She  has  been  a  mother  to  thee  indeed !  a 
truer  mother  than  she  that  bore  thee  ;  and  has  acted 
a  truer  parent  to  thee  than  either  thy  father  or 
mother  ever  did !   God,  that  inclined  her  heart  to 
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pity  my  children,  double  the  blessing  of  it  upon  her 
own  !  I'll  go  and  thank  her  for  it,  and  acknowledge 
how  little  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  how  much  of 
my  work  she  has  done  for  me.  But,  my  dear,  how 
long  ago  was  this  ? 

Son.  Eight  or  nine  years,  sir. 

Fa.  And  how  long  did  you  do  so  ? 

Son.  All  along,  sir,  till  you  sent  me  to  the  uni- 
versity for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  I  could  not, 
you  know. 

Fa.  And  have  you  been  to  give  her  thanks  for 
her  trouble,  since  you  came  home  ? 

Son.  No,  indeed,  sir,  but  I  have  e'en  given  her 
new  trouble  ;  for  I  go  to  her  still  every  time  I  can 
get  out  not  to  be  seen,  and  as  often  as  I  can  find 
her  at  leisure. 

Fa.  Still,  my  dear  !  Why,  what  does  she  teach 
thee  now  ? 

Son.  O  sir,  I  find  more  occasion  for  her  the  more 
I  go  to  her ;  she  has  taught  me  all  the  first  princi- 
ples of  religion,  and,  I  hope,  has  put  me  in  a  way 
how  to  increase  and  go  forward  in  knowledge  and 
experience,  piety  and  virtue,  till  I  come  to  be  more 
able  to  instruct  myself  without  help  ;  she  is  a  most 
excellent  person,  and  all  her  family  are  like  her. 

Fa.  Indeed  they  are  another  kind  of  family  than 
ours  is !  Well,  go  on,  my  dear,  and  the  Lord  that 
has  found  out  an  instrument  to  do  thee  good,  be 
himself  thy  instructor.  As  for  me,  how  am  I 
ashamed !  when  I  look  into  my  own  house  and  see 
what  a  soil  I  have  had  to  plant  in,  and  have  ne- 
glected to  cultivate  it ;  what  children  would  these 
have  been  if  I  had  begun  betimes  to  instruct  them! 
Well,  go,  my  dear,  it  is  late,  we  will  talk  more  of 
this  another  time. 
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Note.  The  father  was  so  affected  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  the  son  had  discovered  to  him, 
that  he  could  not  contain  the  surprise,  but  retired 
to  give  vent  to  his  passions ;  he  found  that  God 
had  taken  his  children,  as  it  were,  out  of  his  hand  ; 
and  had  supplied  the  defect  of  instruction,  by  good 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  if  he  had  not  been 
worthy  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  good  ;  and 
this  affected  him  deeply,  as  will  further  appear  in 
the  next  discourse  between  the  husband  and  his  wife 
when  they  come  to  talk  about  it. 

End  of  the  sixth  dialogue. 


DIALOGUE  VII. 

The  father  had  not  been  so  happily  surprised  in  his 
discourse  with  his  second  son  in  the  morning,  but 
he  is  as  unhappily  mortified  with  the  rencounter  he 
meets  with  in  his  eldest  son  in  the  afternoon.  The 
young  gentleman  was  above  stairs  with  his  eldest 
sister,  as  noted  in  the  fourth  dialogue,  when  his  fa- 
ther called  for  him,  and  being  a  little  ruffled  in  his 
humour  with  the  ill  usage,  as  he  thought  it,  that  his 
mother  had  given  his  sister,  he  came  down  with  a 
grave,  discomposed  look,  and  appeared  not  very  re- 
spectful in  his  behaviour.  His  father,  who  knew  him 
to  be  hot  and  fiery  in  his  disposition,  was  not  willing 
to  have  been  angry,  and  designed  to  treat  him,  as 
will  appear,  very  kindly  ;  but  he  takes  up  the  case 
first,  and  began  with  his  father  : 

Son.  Sir,  did  you  forbid  Thomas  letting  us  have 
the  coach  ? 

Fa.  I  ordered  in  general,  that  none  of  the  ser- 
vants should  stir  out  to-day. 
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Son.  I  thought  so,  and  told  the  dog  that  I  was 
sure  you  had  not  forbid  him,  I'll  break  the  rascal's 
head  this  minute.    {Offers  to  go  out) 

Fa.  Hold,  George,  1  must  speak  with  you  first. 

Son.  I'll  come  again,  sir,  immediately. 

{Offers  to  go  again.) 

Fa.  No,  no,  I  must  speak  with  you  now ;  sit  you 
down.  I'll  have  nobody's  head  broke  to-day :  don't 
you  know  it  is  sabbath  day  ? 

Son.  Better  day,  better  deed,  sir ;  its  never  out 
of  season  to  correct  a  rascal. 

(  Offers  to  go  a  third  time.) 

Fa.  George,  sit  down  I  say,  and  be  easy  ;  perhaps 
you  may  be  better  satisfied  presently,  if  you  can 
have  patience. 

Son.  Sir,  I  am  satisfied  from  your  own  mouth 
that  the  villain  not  only  refused  when  I  ordered 
him  to  get  the  coach  out,  but  told  me  a  lie,  and 
said  you  forbid  him,  which  I  then  told  him  I  did 
not  believe,  and  promised  to  cane  him  if  it  were 
not  true,  and  I  must  be  as  good  as  my  word. 

Fa.  Well,  well,  but  let  it  alone  for  the  present,  I 
say. 

Son.  I  must  and  will  beat  the  villain,  by  

{Swears  softly,  yet  so  that  his  father  overhears 
him.) 

Fa.  The  coachman's  usage  is  not  so  rough  to 
you,  but  I  think  yours  is  as  rude  to  your  father. 

Son.  Why,  sir,  what  do  I  say  ?  1  don't  speak  dis- 
respectfully to  you,  sir,  but  1  speak  of  this  same 
fellow. 

Fa.  I  heard  what  you  said,  sir,  and  what  you 
might  be  sure  I  did  not  like ;  and  wherever  you 
use  such  language,  if  you  had  any  respect  for  your 
father,  you  would  not  take  that  freedom  where  I  am. 

Son.  If  it  had  not  been  in  respect  to  you,  sir, 
why  did  I  speak  softly  ? 
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Fa.  That  was  a  seeming  respect  indeed,  but  you 
took  care  I  should  not  be  ignorant. 

Son.  I  did  not  design  you  should  have  heard  ;  I 
intended  no  disrespect. 

Fa.  Well,  sit  down  here  then,  and  suspend  your 
foolish  passion  about  the  fellow,  at  least  for  the 
present. 

So?i.  I  suppose  you  don't  keep  servants  on  pur- 
pose to  affront  me  at  that  rate. 

Fa.  If  my  son  had  as  much  patience  with  his 
father,  as  he  obliges  his  father  to  have  with  him,  he 
might  have  had  an  answer  to  that  before  now,  but 
you  are  too  hot  for  your  father  to  talk  with  you,  it 
seems. 

Son.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  hot,  but  it  would  provoke 
anybody  to  be  used  so  by  a  servant. 

Fa.  Then  you  must  turn  your  anger  this  way, 
and  quarrel  with  your  father,  for  the  fellow  has 
done  nothing  but  what  I  commanded  him. 

Son.  Why,  you  said,  sir,  you  did  not  bid  him 
refuse  me. 

Fa.  You  must  have  everything  nicely  explained 
to  you,  it  seems  ;  I  tell  you,  what  he  said  to  you  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  what  I  ordered,  though 
perhaps  the  fellow  did  not  give  you  the  true  reason, 
but  in  general  I  bid  him  stay  at  home. 

Son.  He  might  have  said  so  then. 

Fa.  No,  perhaps  I  had  commanded  him  other- 
wise too. 

Son.  I  find  I  am  not  to  know  how  it  is,  nor  what 
it  means,  nor  do  I  care  whether  I  do  or  no. 
Fa.  In  time  you  may. 
Son.  As  you  please,  sir. 

Fa.  Well  in  this  it  shall  be  as  you  please  then  ; 
but  if  you  had  thought  fit  to  have  come  to  talk  with 
me  with  less  heat  in  your  temper,  and  waited  a  little 
till  I  had  spoken  what  I  had  to  say  to  you,  all  your 
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fury  at  him,  and  your  indecency  to  me,  might  have 
been  spared. 

Son.  I  did  not  know  what  you  sent  for  me  for. 

Fa.  And  did  not  design  to  know  it,  I  suppose, 
for  you  gave  me  no  time  to  speak. 

Son.  I  only  told  you  the  treatment  of  the  coach- 
man, I  have  no  more  to  say. 

Fa.  Then  I  may  take  my  turn,  as  I  hope  ;  I 
shall  tell  you  then,  that  I  sent  for  you,  as  I  purpose 
to  do  for  all  your  brothers  and  sisters,  to  tell  you, 
that  whereas  we  have  lived  in  an  open  professed 
contempt  of  God's  commands,  profanation  of  the 
sabbath-day,  and  omission  of  all  religious  duties,  it 
is  high  time  to  take  a  new  course  ;  that  I  was  con- 
vinced of  what  was  my  own  duty  as  a  father,  and  a 
master  of  a  family ;  that  hitherto  the  sin  lay  too 
much  at  my  door,  but  for  the  future  I  would  dis- 
charge myself  better  ;  that  if  my  children  would  go 
on,  it  should  be  no  longer  through  my  omission,  but 
their  own  :  to  this  purpose  I  began  with  my  ser- 
vants, who,  as  soon  as  I  came  from  church,  I  com- 
manded to  be  all  at  home,  and  that  I  would  have 
no  going  abroad  ;  then  I  resolved  to  tell  my  mind 
to  my  children,  who  I  expected  would  not  give  me 
the  trouble  of  commanding,  or  using  the  authority 
of  a  father  or  governor  with  them  ;  but  that  I  might 
with  reason  and  argument  persuade,  and  with  affec- 
tion and  tenderness  invite  them  to  a  thing,  which 
must  necessarily  so  far  convince  their  consciences, 
as  to  leave  them  no  more  room  to  question  but  it 
was  infinitely  for  their  advantage,  and  for  their 
general  good,  both  soul  and  body. 

Son.  I  knew  nothing  of  this,  sir. 

Fa.  Well,  that's  true ;  but,  as  I  said,  you  might 
have  known  it  before,  if  you  had  had  patience,  or 
had  thought  fit  to  have  given  me  time  to  speak  to 
you. 
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Son.  Nay,  I  do  not  understand  it,  now  I  do 
know  it. 

Fa.  Your  ignorance  shall  serve  you  but  a  short 
while;  you  can  easily  understand  this  part  of  it,  that 
without  troubling  you  with  any  more  of  the  reasons 
of  it,  I  will  have  none  that  are  under  my  roof, 
children  or  servants,  stir  out  of  my  doors  on  the 
sabbath-day  after  church  is  done. 

Son.  You  will  take  it  ill  perhaps,  if  your  children 
should  ask  you  the  reason  why  they  must  be  so 
confined?  and  your  children  will  not  fail  to  think  it 
hard  to  be  confined  so,  and  not  know  the  reason 
of  it. 

Fa.  I  might  with  much  more  justice  insist  upon 
my  undoubted  right  to  govern  my  own  family  with- 
out giving  an  account  to  my  children  of  what  I  do. 
Also  in  a  case  so  plain  as  this,  methinks,  they  need 
not  seek  for  a  reason  for  such  an  order,  but  since 
they  pretend  ignorance,  let  them  read  the  commands 
of  God  to  keep  holy  the  sabbath-day. 

Son.  Those  commands  were  as  strong  before  as 
they  are  now,  and  yet  we  were  never  thus  confined 
before. 

Fa.  The  worst  of  that  is  mine,  son ;  and  all  that 
can  be  said  for  an  answer  to  that,  is,  that  before  I 
was  to  blame,  and  neglected  my  duty ;  now  I  re- 
solve, God  willing,  to  do  my  duty,  and  neglect  it 
no  longer ;  and  if  it  be  otherwise,  they  that  are 
guilty  shall  be  to  blame,  not  I. 

Son.  Everybody  may  do  their  own  duty  for 
themselves. 

Fa.  But  it  is  my  unquestioned  duty  to  make  all 
that  are  under  my  command  do  their  duty. 

Son.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  confined. 

Fa.  My  desire,  or  my  design,  was  not  to  confine 
you,  but  to  persuade  you  to  confine  yourself  by  the 
rules  of  your  Christian  duty  ;  but  you  have  pushed 
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it  further  than  I  expected,  and  if  you  will  not  do  it 
yourself,  I  must  do  it  for  you. 

Son.  I  hate  to  be  confined,  or  to  confine  myself. 

Fa.  That  makes  it  more  my  duty  to  confine  you ; 
and  since  I  think  your  business  is  to  obey,  and  not 
to  dispute,  1  desire  no  more  of  your  arguments,  but 
expect  to  see  my  orders  observed,  since  I  know  they 
are  founded  upon  both  religion  and  reason. 

Son.  You  may  oblige  us  to  stay  within,  but  you 
cannot  oblige  us  to  be  willing. 

Fa.  Then  I  must  be  content  with  as  much  of 
your  obedience  as  I  can  get. 

Son.  And  I  hope  will  expect  it  no  longer  than 
while  we  cannot  help  it. 

Fa.  But  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  not  help 
it  while  you  call  me  father,  for  I  will  not  bear  the 
title  without  the  authority. 

Son.  Liberty  is  a  native  right,  the  brutes  seek  it, 
not  a  bird  will  be  in  a  cage  if  it  can  be  free. 

Fa.  Liberty  to  do  evil  is  an  abandoned  slavery, 
the  worst  of  bondage,  and  confinement  from  doing 
evil,  is  the  only  true  liberty !  But  to  cut  this  dis- 
course short,  1  can  give  liberty  no  longer  to  any 
under  my  roof  to  break  God's  commands,  or  pro- 
fane his  sabbath,  it  is  not  in  my  power  ;  if  you  will 
not  submit  to  my  government,  you  must  quit  my 
dominions ;  and  as  1  foresee  you  will  be  forward 
enough  to  carry  it  high,  you  are  mistaken  if  you 
think  1  shall  wait  to  be  told  by  you,  that  you  will 
go  abroad,  or  that  you  will  not  stay  in  my  family ; 
for  unless  you  will  submit  to  regulate  your  life  after 
a  different  manner  than  you  have  done,  and  to  re- 
ceive advice  from  your  father  for  your  conduct, 
flatter  not  yourself  with  your  father's  affection ;  I 
love  none  that  hate  God,  nor  shelter  none  of  his 
rebels ;  my  doors  shall  be  open  to  let  you  out  when 
you  please. 
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Son.  I  care  not  how  soon. 

Fa.  That's  what  I  expected  from  you,  my  answer 
shall  be  very  plain ;  you  shall  be  at  liberty  to  go 
this  hour,  son,  before  the  next,  but  take  this  with 
you  whenever  you  go,  that  if  ever  you  set  your  foot 
without  the  door  on  this  account,  you  never  get 
leave  to  come  within  it  again,  but  upon  your  knees, 
and  with  the  humblest  repentance  and  submission 
both  to  God  and  your  father,  for  I  am  not  in  jest 
with  you. 

Note.  No  wise  father  ought  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
threatened  by  his  children,  with  going  away  from 
him,  but  rather  to  make  their  being  thrust  from 
their  parents  the  greatest  punishment  they  have  to 
fear. 

(The  father  goes  out  of  the  room,  but  returns 
again  immediately. 

Fa.  I  did  not  expect  this  treatment  at  your 
hands,  son. 

Son.  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  have  me 
do. 

Fa.  What  I  would  have  you  do  is  very  plain,  and 
is  nothing  but  what  your  duty  to  God  requires,  viz., 
to  submit  to  the  regulations  and  orders  which  I 
shall  give  in  my  family  for  the  worship  of  God,  and 
for  regulating  our  morals  and  our  way  of  living ; 
and  especially  for  restoring  a  general  face  of  religion 
and  virtue  upon  our  conversation,  that  we  may, 
according  to  the  Scripture,  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly  in  this  present  evil  world,  and  not  be 
eminent  in  the  place  we  live  in,  for  the  loosest  and 
most  profligate  family  in  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

Son.  I  think  we  are  religious  enough:  what 
should  we  do  more  than  we  do  ? 

Fa.  I  think  my  first  work  is  to  let  you  know 
what  you  should  not  do  ;  for  if  this  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, viz.,  to  refrain  from  what  we  do  that  is 
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wrong,  how  shall  we  come  to  ascertain  what  is 
right ;  and  if  we  know  not  what  evils  to  refuse,  how 
shall  we  know  what  duties  to  perform  ? 

Son.  I  know  nothing  we  do  that  we  ought  to 
leave  off. 

Fa.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  bewail  so  much 
your  want  of  instruction  and  education,  and  that  I 
am  so  willing  to  retrieve  the  loss.  I  can  soon  tell 
you  what  you  should  leave  off,  viz..  you  should  leave 
profaning  the  Lord's-day  in  sports,  diversion,  visit- 
ing, riding  to  the  park,  company,  and  the  like,  and 
spend  it  as  it  was  appointed  to  be  spent,  viz.,  in  acts 
of  religious  worship,  in  hearing  and  reading  God's 
word,  and  in  other  duties  proper  to  that  purpose. 
Next,  you  should  leave  off  the  playhouses,  and  read- 
ing plays,  as  not  only  introductory  to  vice,  and  an 
extravagant  mispender  of  time,*  but  as  they  lead  to 
engaging  in  such  society  and  bad  company  as  will 
be  destructive  to  any  sober  character  in  the  world. 
Thirdly,  that  a  general  sobriety  of  behaviour  be 
fixed  upon  the  whole  scheme  of  your  conversation  ; 
free  from  passion,  ill  words,  swearing,  blaspheming 
God's  name,  and  from  drunkenness,  and  all  other 
excesses :  these  are  the  main  heads  of  the  nega- 
tives which  I  speak  of,  and  which  I  desire  to  be 
observed  ;  and  this  is  so  just,  so  easy,  and  so  equi- 
table, that  I  cannot  but  expect,  especially  consider- 
ing how  my  children  are  circumstanced,  a  ready 
compliance  with  it  ;  I  shall  direct  you  to  positive 
duties  afterwards. 

Son.  I  know  not  how  we  are  circumstanced,  or 
what  you  would  have  me  understand  by  that  word. 

Fa.  I  find  your  temper  is  such,  that  1  am  rather 
to  let  you  know  what  I  expect  than  to  hope  for 
your  observing  it ;  and  that  you  will  put  the 
hardship  upon  me  of  doing  all  with  you  by  force  : 
this  is  a  treatment  I  think,  very  disingenuous,  and 
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unlike  a  dutiful  son.  I  am  willing  to  indulge  you 
in  everything  that  is  reasonable  and  just ;  but  as  I 
am  convinced  what  I  desire  is  not  only  your  duty, 
but  your  interest  to  comply  with,  I  therefore  cannot 
indulge  you  to  your  own  ruin  ;  and  for  that  reason, 
if  you  will  oblige  me  to  use  violent  methods  to  re- 
store you,  and  to  restore  my  family,  although  I  shall 
be  sorry  for  it,  yet  as  it  is  my  duty,  I  must  do  it ; 
and  1  let  you  know  therefore  very  plainly  my  reso- 
lution and  the  reason  of  it ;  if  you  can  give  better 
reasons  why  you  should  not  comply  with  these 
things,  I  am  ready  to  hear  them. 

Son.  What  signifies  giving  reasons  against  what 
you  resolve  to  do  ? 

Fa.  It  might  take  off  the  scandal  of  diobedience 
from  you,  when  you  pretend  to  oppose  your  prac- 
tice to  my  directions. 

Son.  I  don't  concern  myself  about  scandal,  not  I. 

Fa.  You  fortify  yourself  against  everything  a 
wise  man  ought  to.  be  concerned  at ;  and  that  by  a 
general  negligence  of  God  and  man,  as  if  you  were 
unconcerned  for  conscience  or  reputation  ;  I  hope 
you  don't  desire  to  be  known  as  such  a  character  ? 

Son.  I  don't  see  that  I  do  anything  that  deserves 
reflection. 

Fa.  Well,  come,  examine  a  little,  is  your  Lord's- 
day  conduct  to  be  justified?  Do  you  think  you 
keep  the  sabbath-day  as  you  ought  to  do? 

Son.  Why,  sir,  do  I  not  go  constantly  to  church  ? 

Fa.  Where  do  you  find  in  God's  law  that  going 
to  church  is  the  sum  of  the  sabbath-day's  duties  ? 
If  you  can  show  me  that  in  the  Scripture,  then  1  am 
put  to  silence. 

Son.  I  see  no  harm  in  taking  the  air  a  little  after 
sermon-time. 

Fa.  If  sermon-time  be  the  whole  of  the  sabbath- 
day  you  are  in  the  right  ?  but  then  you  must  prove 
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that  the  fourth  commandment  should  have  been 
translated  thus,  viz.  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy 
the  sermon-time  on  the  sabbath-day. 

Son.  I  think  there  is  no  need  of  so  much  strict- 
ness. 

Fa.  God  and  your  father  are  of  another  opinion  ; 
or  else  neither  the  rules  of  one,  or  the  discourse  of 
the  other  are  to  be  credited.  I  see  all  your  argu- 
ments against  these  things  are  only  in  general,  that 
you  do  not  think  thus,  or  you  do  not  see  that ;  but 
have  you  any  just  objections  against  the  express 
commands  of  God?    Jf  you  have,  let  us  hear  them. 

Son.  1  do  not  object  against  the  commands  of 
God ;  but  I  do  not  see,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I 
break  the  commands  of  God  in  taking  a  turn  in  the 
park,  or  visiting  a  friend  on  a  Sunday  after  sermon. 

Fa.  I'll  lock  up  all  argument  on  that  side  against 
you  thus  ;  if  you  can  prove  that  taking  your  plea- 
sure on  the  sabbath-day  is  keeping  of  it  holy,  you 
may  justify  yourself,  if  not,  you  cannot :  and  for 
that  read  this  text,  Is.  lviii.  13  :  If  thou  turn  away 
thy  foot  from  the  sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure, 
on  my  holy  day,  &c.  There  is  the  word  of  God  di- 
rectly against  you :  would  you  have  any  further  au- 
thority ? 

Son.  I  cannot  dispute  of  these  things. 

Fa.  They  that  cannot  dispute  should  not  contra- 
dict ;  however,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  let  all  of  you 
know,  that  as  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  the 
command  of  God  is  clear,  and  that  I  ought  to  see 
it  obeyed ;  I  join  to  it  my  command,  viz.,  that  in 
my  family  I  will  have  no  more  profaning  the  Lord's- 
day,  no  more  going  to  plays,  no  more  swearing, 
drunkenness,  or  immorality  whatsoever,  if  I  can 
help  it ;  and  I  expect  to  be  put  to  as  little  trouble 
as  possible  in  having  this  order  of  mine  submitted 
to. 
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Son.  I  suppose  you  may  find  some  opposition 
besides  what  you  think  I  shall  make  ;  you  have 
more  children  than  me. 

Fa.  You  have  the  less  need  to  make  my  task 
harder,  and  join  with  them  ;  however,  I  am  speak- 
ing now  not  of  their  obedience  but  yours. 

Son.  Perhaps  I  may  obey  as  much  as  they  ;  but 
I  suppose  I  may  bear  the  blame  of  their  standing 
out. 

Fa.  If  you  do  well  you  are  sure  to  be  accepted ; 
if  not,  sin  lies  at  the  door  ;  if  you  are  an  encourage- 
ment to  their  disobedience,  you  take  your  share  of 
the  guilt,  whether  it  be  by  words  or  by  example ; 
my  business,  however,  is  not  with  them,  now,  but 
with  you,  and  I  desire  to  know  your  mind,  having 
now  told  you  what  I  expect. 

Son.  I  know  not  what  you  would  have  me  say ;  you 
say  you  will  be  obeyed  ;  then  I  must,  obey,  1  think  ; 
I  know  nothing  else  to  be  said ;  if  you  will  make  the 
house  a  monastery,  I  must  turn  monk,  I  think  ;  but 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  we  shall  all  think 
it  hard,  and  think  we  are  not  used  kindly. 

Fa.  The  commands  of  God  are  not  grievous,  nor 
are  my  resolutions  hard  or  unjust ;  and  that  makes 
the  opposition  which  you  make  the  more  unnatural : 
however,  since  you  are  not  to  be  wrought  upon  to 
think  it  reasonable,  I  must  content  myself  to  take 
your  outward  compliance,  whether  willing  or  un- 
willing ;  though  I  think  your  behaviour  highly  dis- 
obliging, and  shall  always  let  you  know  I  resent  it 
as  such. 

Son.  You  will  find  all  your  children  will  think  it 
hard  as  well  as  I. 

Fa.  That  cannot  be  true  ;  for  I  know  some  of 
them  to  whom  God  has  given  more  grace. 

Son.  I  am  sure  then  others  have  not. 

Fa.  Yes,  I  know  your  sister  has  shown  herself, 
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much  to  the  disgrace  of  her  good  breeding,  as  ob- 
stinate as  yourself,  and  has  been  very  insolent  to 
her  mother  ;  and  I  hear  she  talks  at  a  rate  of  her 
mother  that  does  not  become  her ;  1  assure  her  it 
shall  not  be  borne  with. 

Son,  I  think  my  mother  used  her  very  ill. 

Fa.  I  find  you  are  too  partial  to  be  judge  of  it, 
and  therefore  ought  to  let  it  alone  :  what  has  her 
mother  done  to  her  ? 

Son.  She  has  taken  away  all  her  books  of  value, 
and  not  only  ruffled  her  with  hard  words,  but  even 
struck  her,  with  very  little  provocation. 

Fa.  You  have  a  truer  account  of  the  fact,  I  find, 
than  of  the  provocation :  as  to  striking  her,  I  re- 
gret that  she  had  not  done  it  sooner,  and  repeated 
it  oftener ;  her  sauciness  to  her  mother,  and  her 
contempt  of  God,  were  unsufferable :  it  was  her 
good  fortune  that  I  was  not  there ;  and  as  to  taking 
her  books,  I  have  had  the  mortification  to  look  them 
all  over,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  affliction,  to  think 
that  any  children  of  mine  should  spend  their  time 
in  such  foolish,  filthy,  and  abominable  books. 

Son.  What,  do  you  mean  the  plays  ? 

Fa.  Yes,  I  do  mean  the  plays,  songs,  novels,  and 
such  like,  which  make  up  her  whole  study ;  were 
they  fit  for  a  young  maid's  contemplation  ? 

Son.  I  must  own  I  think  them  very  fit. 

Fa.  Then  your  sin  is  come  up  to  a  maturity  very 
fit  for  public  reformation,  and  it  is  high  time  you 
were  begun  with  ;  wherefore  I  tell  you  very  plainly, 
I  shall  cause  you  to  pass  the  same  trial  with  your 
sister,  and  if  I  find  any  such-like  books  in  your  cus- 
tody, you  may  be  sure  they  shall  go  the  same  way. 

Son.  Then  you  will  put  me  to  the  expense  of 
buying  more,  for  I  cannot  be  without  my  plays ; 
they  are  the  study  of  the  most  accomplished  gen- 
tlemen, and  no  man  of  sense  is  without  them. 
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Fa.  No  man  of  vice  (you  may  say)  is  without 
them ;  but  I  am  positive  against  plays,  as  before, 
and  I  had  rather  have  you  not  accomplished,  than 
that  the  other  inconveniences  of  plays  should  be 
your  lot ;  but  I  can  show  you  many  accomplished 
young  gentlemen  who  are  noways  concerned  with 
them. 

Son.  What,  who  never  see  a  play  ! 
Fa.  No,  never. 
Son.  It  is  impossible ! 
Fa.  No,  no,  far  from  impossible ! 
Son.  I  can  never  promise  not  to  go  to  the  play. 
Fa.  Then  you  and  I  shall  differ  to  the  greatest 
extremity. 

Son.  This  is  intolerable !  I  had  as  lieve  you  would 
turn  me  out  of  your  door  ;  I'll  be  content  to  go  to 
the  West  Indies,  or  be  a  foot- soldier,  or  anything, 
rather  than  be  made  such  a  recluse  :  why  was  I  not 
bred  like  a  priest  ?  Then  you  might  have  sent  me 
to  a  monastery,  and  I  might  have  been  used  to  a 
cloister  life :  but  to  breed  me  up  for  a  gentleman, 
and  then  confine  me  as  no  gentleman  is  confined, 
this  is  exposing  me,  and  making  me  look  like  a  fool 
among  all  company  !  (He  flies  out  in  a  rage.) 

Fa.  I  had  rather  see  you  a  foot-soldier  or  any- 
thing, than  listed  in  the  service  of  the  devil ;  but, 
here  is  no  need  of  these  desperate  resolutions  ;  here 
is  nothing  required  of  you  but  what  becomes  a 
gentleman  very  well,  and  as  much  a  gentleman  as 
anybody :  can  you  pretend  you  cannot  serve  God 
and  be  a  gentleman  ?  that  you  cannot  live  a  virtu- 
ous life  and  obey  the  commands  of  God,  and  yet  be  a 
gentleman  ?  This  is  a  reproach  upon  the  very  name 
of  quality,  and  such  a  slander  on  a  gentleman  as 
no  gentleman  in  his  senses  will  allow.  However, 
this,  in  short,  is  the  case,  son,  and  if  confining  you 
from  unlawful  pleasures,  and  from  ruining  your 
own  soul,  will  make  you  desperate,  and  you  will  be 
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a  foot-soldier,  or  run  away  to  the  West  Indies,  you 
must,  I  cannot  help  it  ;  I  suppose  you  will  be 
weary  of  it  quickly. 

Son.  I  care  not  what  I  do,  or  whither  I  go. 

(He  walks  about  in  a  great  passion.) 

Fa.  Unhappy,  foolish  youth!  had  I  extorted 
obedience  to  any  unreasonable,  unjust  thing ; 
had  I  put  you  to  any  hardships,  had  I  exposed 
you  to  any  dangers,  or  deprived  you  of  your 
lawful  pleasures,  these  things  might  have  been 
alleged,  and  you  might  have  had  some  pretence 
for  talking  thus  to  your  father  ;  but  all  this  for 
laying  before  you  your  unquestionable  duty ;  for 
requiring  nothing  of  you  but  what  your  great 
Maker  commands,  nothing  but  what  is  equal,  just, 
and  good!  This  is  a  deplorable  instance  of  the 
woful  depravity  of  your  judgment,  and  corruption 
of  your  nature  :  however,  though  I  heartily  pity 
and  grieve  for  you,  yet  the  thing  I  desire  is  so 
just,  so  reasonable,  so  necessary,  so  much  my  duty 
to  command,  and  your  interest  to  obey,  that  I  can- 
not, I  will  not  go  from  it,  or  abate  one  tittle  of  it ; 
and  therefore,  you  may  consider  of  it,  and  act  as 
you  will ;  you  know  my  resolution,  and  fall  back, 
fall  edge,  I  will  have  it  done,  so  you  may  take  your 
choice  for  God  or  the  devil. 

(Father  goes  out  and  leaves  him.) 

Son.  You  may  be  as  resolute  as  you  will,  you 
will  never  bring  me  to  your  beck.  What !  must  I 
forsake  all  my  mirth  and  good  company,  and  turn 
hermit  in  my  young  days !  Not  I,  I'll  go  to  the 
galleys  rather,  I'll  seek  my  fortune  anywhere !  Not 
go  to  the  park !  nor  see  a  play ;  be  as  demure  as  a 
quaker !  and  set  up  for  a  saint !  What  shall  I  look 
like?  (swears  aloud.)  I  won't  be  a  mountebank- 
convert,  not  I ;  I  hate  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation, 
I  have  too  much  honour  for  it.  Well,  I'll  go  up  to 
my  sister,  she  is  an  honest  resolute  girl ;  if  she  will 
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stand  to  me,  we  will  take  oar  fate  together.  What 
can  my  father  do  ?  Sure  we  are  too  big  for  his  cor- 
rection, we  will  never  be  made  fools  on  at  this  rate. 

The  father  had  sent  for  his  eldest  daughter,  and 
she  had  refused  to  come,  as  before,  and  the  servant 
had  just  brought  word  she  would  not  come. 

(Father  returns.) 

Fa.  Will  not  come  ! 

Serv.  She  said  she  would  not,  indeed,  first,  but 
afterwards  she  said  she  could  not,  sir. 

Fa.  Go  to  her  again  and  tell  her  from  me,  if  she 
does  not  come  immediately,  I'll  come  and  fetch  her. 

Serv.  Sir,  she  was  laid  on  the  bed,  and  said  she 
was  indisposed,  and  could  not  come. 

Fa.  Well,  go  back  then  and  tell  her,  her  mother 
and  I  will  come  to  her. 

Serv.  Indeed,  I  told  her  that  I  thought  you 
would  do  so. 

Fa.  Well,  and  what  said  she  ? 

Son.  She  said,  sir,  she  was  not  fit  to  speak  to 
you;  I  believe  she  is  ill,  for  she  has  been  crying 
vehemently. 

Fa.  I  suppose  you  and  she  have  conferred  notes. 

Son.  I  told  you,  sir,  you  would  have  more  oppo- 
sition to  your  design  than  from  me. 

Fa.  Perhaps  by  your  means. 

Son.  If  that  could  be  without  my  knowledge, 
something  might  be ;  but  I  said  before  I  should  be 
taxed  with  it,  whether  guilty  or  no. 

Fa.  I'll  deal  with  it,  let  it  be  where  it  will. 

The  son,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  away  from  his 
father,  goes  up  to  his  sister's  apartment ;  it  seems 
the  father,  though  he  had  resolved  to  talk  to  his 
daughter,  had  deferred  it  for  some  time,  and  did  not 
go  up  to  her  chamber  presently. 
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Being  then  in  some  passion  at  his  son's  behaviour, 
and  withal  being  preparing  for  the  great  work  which 
he  had  resolved  to  begin  that  evening,  he  was  un- 
willing to  discompose  himself,  and  make  himself 
unfit  for  what  was  before  him.  The  rest  of  the 
conduct  both  of  the  son  and  daughter,  and  also  the 
history  of  the  father's  management  at  his  first  be- 
ginning his  family  reformation,  will  all  be  largely 
set  down  in  the  next  dialogue. 

End  of  the  seventh  dialogue. 

DIALOGUE  VIII. 

Being  between  the  eldest  son  and  eldest  daughter, 
her  brother  going  directly  from  his  father's  dis- 
coursing him,  as  in  the  last  dialogue,  up  to  his 
sister's  chamber,  and  calling  at  the  door,  begins 
thus : 

Brother.  Sister,  where  are  you?  were  not  you 
sent  for  by  my  father  ? 

Sister.  Three  times  in  vain,  and  ever  shall  be  so ; 
they  shall  treat  me  in  a  better  manner,  or  invite  me 
by  a  more  pleasing  message. 

Bro.  But  J  bear  all  the  weight  of  those  refusals  ; 
my  father  says  they  all  lie  at  my  door,  and  angrily 
suggests  that  you  are  all  made  rebels  by  me. 

Sist.  I  know  no  rebellion  in  it,  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  they  would  have. 

Bro.  They  would  have  you  come  down  and  be 
instructed. 

Sist  I  sent  them  word  I  was  indisposed,  and 
they  cannot  but  believe  it,  when  they  know  how 
they  have  used  me ;  besides,  I  know  their  business, 
and  desire  no  more  of  their  instruction,  at  least  of 
the  kind  they  have  already  given  me  a  taste  of. 
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Bro.  I  have  had  a  long  discourse  of  it  with  my 
father. 

Sist.  Well,  and  what  does  the  good  reformer 
preach  ?  I  suppose  it  is  much  the  same  with  what  I 
had  from  my  mother. 

Bro.  Exactly,  (kick  and  cuff  excepted,)  and  truly, 
though  he  kept  his  hands  off  from  me,  he  has  not 
spared  abundance  of  threatenings,  and  other  positive 
testimonies  of  his  .patriarchal  authority. 

Sist.  Well,  but  what  is  the  sum  of  the  matter  ? 
What  is  the  course  we  are  to  take  ? 

Bro.  I  know  not  in  the  least ;  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  stuff  of  reforming  the  family,  living 
after  a  new  fashion,  serving  God,  and  I  know  not 
what.  I  wonder  who  my  father  thinks  we  have  been 
serving  all  this  while ! 

Sist.  And  does  he  not  say  we  shall  not  go  out  a 
Sundays  ? 

Bro.  Ay,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  that ;  we 
must  go  to  no  more  plays  or  operas,  nor  have  any 
of  the  plays  brought  home  to  read,  and  a  new  family 
government  is  to  be  erected,  I  don't  know  of  what 
kind. 

Sist.  Well,  and  when  are  we  to  begin?  When 
are  we  to  be  cloistered  for  the  first  time  ?  Won't 
he  give  us  a  week  to  ourselves  before  we  begin  ? 

Bro.  Not  an  hour. 

Sist.  Nay  then,  I  shall  break  the  first  command- 
ment he  gives  me,  for  I  have  made  an  appointment, 
you  know,  to  be  at  the  play  to-morrow  with  my 
lady  Lighthead,  and  it  is  impossible  to  put  it  off. 

Bro.  Ay,  and  I  will  go  too,  or  I  shall  think  it 
very  strange,  let  him  say  what  he  pleases  to  it. 

Sist.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  another  slap  o'  th' 
face  for  it,  but  1  must  venture  it  for  once,  for  I  will 
not  be  worse  than  my  word  to  my  lady. 
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Bro.  What  do  you  talk  of  venturing  it  once,  as 
if  this  was  the  last  time,  and  we  were  never  to  go 
to  a  play  again.  Do  you  think  I  will  be  abridged  of 
so  dear  a  liberty  ?  No  not  I,  let  my  father  depend 
upon  it,  though  I  never  come  into  his  doors  again,  as 
he  has  threatened  me. 

Sist.  Very  well !  what  did  he  threaten  to  turn 
you  out  of  doors  then  ? 

Bro.  No,  not  directly,  but  I  told  him  I  would 
be  a  foot-soldier  before  I  would  be  confined  so ; 
and  in  return  he  told  me,  if  I  went  out  in  a  huff  at 
this  I  should  never  come  in  again,  and  a  great  deal 
more  such  as  that. 

Sist.  Would  I  were  a  man,  as  you  are,  if  I  was 
I'd  try  him ;  what  need  you  care  whether  you  come 
in  again  or  no  ?  You  know  you  have  an  estate  left 
you  by  your  uncle,  which  my  father  cannot  hinder 
you  of,  you  can  live  without  him!  I  wish  I 
could. 

Bro.  Ay,  that's  true,  but  I  suppose  we  shall  not 
come  that  length. 

Sist.  It  may  be  not  with  you,  but  I  know  not  how 
far  it  may  go  with  me,  for  I  hear  they  are  mighty 
hot  and  angry  with  me,  which  I  care  little  for,  and 
am  resolved  they  shall  not  conquer  me,  whatever 
comes  of  it ;  I  suppose  they  think  I  cannot  tell 
where  to  go,  or  how  to  live  without  them. 

Bro.  They  may  be  mistaken  perhaps  in  that  too. 

Sist.  Nay,  though  they  were  not  mistaken  in  it, 
I'll  go  as  far  as  a  pair  of  shoes  will  carry  me,  before 
I'll  be  made  a  nun  of,  nay,  I'll  go  to  service  first. 

Bro.  You  need  not  go  far,  you  have  friends 
enough,  you'll  be  very  well  received  at  my  aunt 

 's  house,  and  if  they  push  these  things  to 

extremities,  I  would  e'en  have  you  go  thither. 

Sist.  And  what  will  you  do  ;  where  will  you  go  ? 
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Bro.  Oh,  I'll  do  well  enough,  I  warrant  you,  I 
won't  go  for  a  foot -soldier,  whatever  I  said  to  him  ; 
I'll  take  me  a  lodging  at  Westminster,  take  my 
pleasure,  and  never  trouble  my  head  with  it. 

Sist.  Agreed  then ;  but  shan't  we  go  abroad  to- 
night ?  Shall  we  be  balked  at  this  rate,  and  let  them 
think  they  have  conquered  us  already  ? 

Bro.  Why,  'tis  too  late  now  to  go  to  the  park ; 
my  lady  Lighthead  is  gone  to  be  sure,  besides  we 
can't  have  the  chariot,  and  there's  no  going  in  a 
hack. — 

Sist.  I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do  then ;  I  am  for 
putting  the  case  to  a  trial,  and  see  what  my  father 
will  do  when  he  thinks  we  have  gone  in  spite  of 
him,  and  yet  we  will  be  able  to  come  off  of  it  too  at 
last,  if  we  find  him  furious. 

Bro.  That's  well  contrived  if  it  can  be  done,  but 
how  will  you  go  about  it  ? 

Siss.  I'll  tell  you ;  let  you  and  I  go  out  through 
the  garden,  and  take  a  walk  in  the  close  behind, 
under  the  lime  trees ;  when  my  father  calls  for  me, 
my  maid  shall  say  we  are  gone  to  the  park ;  if  he 
bears  it  quietly,  well  and  good,  we  will  let  him  re- 
main in  the  belief  of  it,  that  it  may  serve  another 
time ;  if  he  flies  out  furiously,  we  must  come  in 
again  with  good  words,  and  tell  him  where  we  have 
been,  and  that  we  have  not  been  any  further  than 
the  close  behind  the  garden. 

Bro.  Admirably  well  thought  of,  let  us  go  imme- 
diately, for  my  father  and  mother  both  will  be  here 
with  you  presently,  and  if  you  are  not  gone,  it  will 
spoil  all  the  contrivance. 

(  They  prepare  to  go  doivn  stairs,  and  the  young 
lady  talks  thus  with  her  maid.) 

Mist.  Pru. 

Maid.  Madam. 

Mist.  Here,  take  the  key  of  my  chamber,  and 
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stay  in  it  till  somebody  comes  to  look  for  me  from 
my  mother. 

Maid.  What  answer  must  I  give  them,  madam  ? 

Mist.  Tell  them  my  brother  and  J  are  gone  out 
together;  you  may  say,  you  suppose  we  are  gone 
to  the  park. 

Maid.  Shall  I  say,  madam,  that  you  said  you 
were  gone  to  the  park  ? 

Mist.  No,  no,  say  you  do  not  know  whither  we 
are  gone,  but  that  you  suppose  we  are  gone  thither; 
do  we  not  use  to  go  thither,  you  fool  you? 

Maid.  If  they  should  be  very  inquisitive,  they 
may  ask  me  what  reason  I  have  to  suppose  so. 

Mist.  Is  not  that  a  good  reason  for  you  to  think 
so,  because  we  used  to  go  thither  always  on  Sunday 
night,  without  saying  that  we  told  you  so. 

Maid.  Yes,  madam,  I  think  it  is ;  for,  indeed,  if 
you  had  said  nothing  to  me  I  should  have  thought 
you  had  been  gone  thither,  and  had  told  them  so  of 
my  own  accord. 

Bro.  This  is  a  clear  thought,  my  dear,  but  now 
we  must  do  it  quickly  ;  for  1  find  we  are  to  have  a 
general  conference  here  this  evening,  and  I  suppose 
we,  that  they  call  children  too,  are  to  be  tutored 
before  all  the  servants. 

Mist.  Pru,  if  you  find  my  father  and  mother 
make  a  great  stir  for  us,  slip  out  through  the  garden, 
and  perhaps  you  may  find  somebody  at  the  back 
gate  to  tell  you  where  we  are,  and  then  you  may 
come  and  bring  us  intelligence. 

Maid.  Yes,  madam. 

{They  go  out  together  a  backway  through  the 
garden.) 

Bro.  Come,  we  are  far  enough  here,  we  are 
quite  out  of  sight  of  the  house  ;  and  if  your  maid 
comes,  we  shall  see  her  at  the  garden  gate  well 
enough. 
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( They  are  walking  under  a  roiv  of  trees,  just 
where  the  father  found  his  little  child  in  the  first 
dialogue,) 

Sist.  Now  I  cannot  but  laugh  to  think  what  a 
fright  my  mother  will  be  in  when  she  misses  me. 

Bro.  As  bad  as  if  you  were  run  away  with  a 
chaplain. 

Sist.  She  has  not  been  without  some  whims  of 
that  kind  in  her  head  too  ;  but  she  need  not,  I  am 
not  so  fond  of  a  preaching  husband. 

Bro.  I  doubt  we  shall  discompose  them  for  their 
new  devotion  which  they  are  setting  up  to-night. 

Sist.  Pray,  brother,  have  you  learned  what  they 
are  to  do  ?  They  treat  me  so  oddly,  they  will  have 
me  comply  with  I  know  not  what ;  I  want  to  know 
what  their  design  is,  and  what  they  pretend  we 
are  to  do,  or  to  be  ;  it  is  all  a  heap  of  nonsense 
to  me. 

Bro.  O  !  they  talk  of  a  great  family  reformation, 
and  we  must  submit  to  such  rules,  and  such  orders 
as  they  shall  please  to  give  us ;  and  as  I  told  you, 
we  two  were  to  be  called  down  together  to  be  talked 
to  among  the  rest  of  the  children. 

Sist.  What  ?  we  are  to  turn  babies  again,  and  say 
our  catechism  ? 

Bro.  I  don't  know,  but  my  father,  as  I  hear,  in- 
tends to  make  a  long  discourse  of  his  new  schemes 
for  the  management  of  his  family,  to  give  them  all 
new  rules,  and  tell  them  what  shall  be  the  standing 
I  orders  of  his  house  for  the  future. 

Sist.  We  have  preaching  enough  at  church,  I 
think,  can't  he  let  us  alone  at  home. 

Bro.  I  can't  tell  what  to  say  to  it,  but  he  will  do 
it,  and  e'en  let  him  go  on  in  his  own  way,  let  him 
make  a  school  of  his  family,  turn  pedagogue  him- 
self, and  make  all  his  people  schoolboys  ;  let  him 
but  let  me  alone,  I  care  not  what  he  does. 
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Sist.  Why,  that's  what  I  said  before  ;  the  servants 
are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  ;  if  he  can't 
get  a  parcel  of  fools  this  time,  he  may  another,  and 
in  time,  perhaps,  he  may  get  a  whole  houseful  of 
good  pious  creatures,  that  will  say  as  he  says,  and 
do  just  as  he  bids  them  ;  there's  my  brother  Will, 
and  pious  Betty,  they  are  grown  mighty  good  things 
already ;  and  for  the  little  children,  they  may  make 
them  do  what  they  please,  but  as  we  are  grown  up 
to  be  past  it,  they  may  e'en  use  the  rod  and  the 
frown  where  it  is  fit  to  be  used,  and  let  us  answer 
for  ourselves ;  I  think  they  cannot  in  reason  deny 
us  this. 

Bro.  Besides,  had  they  done  this  gradually,  and 
begun  it  sooner,  we  might  by  degrees  have  been 
brought  to  ha'  liked  it,  or  at  least  to  have  borne 
with  it ;  but  to  be  driven  headlong  into  a  thing  of 
this  kind,  and  forced  at  once  to  a  whole  change  upon 
every  part  of  our  lives,  this  is  the  foolishest  thing. 
What  shall  we  look  like  in  the  world  ? 

Sist  What  indeed  ?  I  am  in  a  fine  case  already  ; 
I  can  say  nothing  to  my  lady  Lighthead,  but  make 
a  lie,  and  send  her  word  I  was  not  well. 

Bro.  Yes,  you  may  say  you  are  but  a  child,  and 
your  mother  boxed  your  ears  for  being  a  naughty 
girl,  and  would  not  let  you  go  abroad. 

Sist.  Yes,  and  you  may  say  to  my  Lord   , 

when  he  asks  you  why  you  disappointed  him,  that 
you  are  but  under  government,  and  your  father 
would  not  let  you  stir  out  of  doors. 

Bro.  To  be  sure !  I  shall  affront  all  the  persons  of 
quality  of  my  acquaintance,  and  shall  look  always 
like  a  schoolboy  ;  when  I  am  in  company  they  will 
ask  me  how  I  escaped  out ;  if  I  have  given  my 
governor  the  slip  ;  and  if  I  have  played  truant : 
when  I  am  for  breaking  off  at  night,  and  not  willing 
to  stay,  they'll  mock  me,  and  tell  me,  I  must  go 
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home  to  family  duty,  and  go  say  my  prayers  like  a 
good  boy. 

Sist  Yes,  and  that  if  you  stay  any  longer  you 
shall  be  whipped,  or  locked  out  of  doors  when  you 
come  home. 

Bro.  In  short,  I  had  as  good  be  out  of  the  world; 
I  am  sure  I  shall  be  fit  for  no  company  in  the 
world. 

Sist.  I  wonder  my  father  should  not  consider 
these  things  ;  he  is  no  ignorant  man,  he  knows 
well  enough  what  belongs  to  being  genteel,  and  has 
kept  as  good  company  himself  as  anybody. 

Bro.  Why,  that  is  true  too  ;  but  he  is  so  be- 
witched with  this  new  whimsey  of  having  neglected 
the  education  of  his  children,  and  the  government 
of  his  family,  that  he  is  coming  to  confession  even  to 
us ;  he  talks  of  asking  God  forgiveness  for  it,  and  I 
know  not  what  a  deal  of  such  stuff ;  I  am  persuaded 
he  will  bring  his  whole  family  into  confusion. 

Sist  I  can't  tell  what  to  make  of  it  all ;  it  is  the 
oddest  thing  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life. 

Bro.  However,  since  he  will  do  so,  and  we  can- 
not help  it,  I  think  it  may  be  our  best  way  to  let 
him  alone,  let  him  go  on,  only  let  him  leave  us  out, 
we  are  past  tutelage,  out  of  our  minority,  and  I 
think  they  may  let  us  alone,  that's  all  I'm  for  asking 
of  him. 

Sist.  I  wish  they  would  but  hear  reason  ;  if  they 
would  let  us  alone,  we  would  let  their  reformation 
go  on  as  it  will. 

Bro.  But  I  see  it  will  not  be  done  ;  my  father  is 
so  over-submissive  in  his  confessions,  and  so  warm 
in  his  proceedings,  that  I  doubt  he  will  also  be  ob- 
stinate, for  nothing  is  more  so  than  these  enthusias- 
tic fits  of  repentance. 

Sist.  What  a  tale  is  this ;  he  repents,  and  we 
must  perforin  the  penance  ;  for  my  part,  brother  ;  I 
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cannot  entertain  any  settled  thoughts  of  the  ridicu- 
lous change  of  life  my  mother  talked  of ;  there's  not 
the  least  consistency  in  it.  She  says  she  has  sin- 
ned in  neglecting  to  instruct  us,  and  therefore  we 
must  all  be  cloistered  up  upon  the  notion  of  reform- 
ation. Jf  she  has  sinned,  she  must  repent  of  it,  I 
think,  what  is  that  to  us  ?  we  did  not  make  her  do  it ; 
what  can  we  do  in  it  ?  we  are  brought  up  now,  she 
cannot  educate  us  over  again. 

Bro.  Yes,  she  says  we  should  have  been  taught 
so  and  so  a  long  time  ago ;  and  since  it  was  not 
done  then,  it  must  be  done  now. 

Sist.  What  will  she  teach  us  ? 

Bro.  Nay,  do  not  ask  me ;  I  suppose  she  told  you 
herself  what  she  would  teach  you  ? 

Sist  No,  she  did  not ;  perhaps  she  intended  it, 
but  she  flew  out  in  a  rage,  and  her  passion  would 
not  give  her  leave  to  say  it  out. 

Bro.  She  says  she  intended  to  have  discoursed  at 
large  with  you  quietly  and  calmly  ;  but  you  pro- 
voked her,  and  would  not  give  her  time,  for  you 
began. 

Sist  Indeed  I  was  vexed  that  we  might  not  go 
out  as  we  used  to  do,  and  I  think  it  was  reason ; 
but  that  was  over,  and  I  was  only  humming  to  my- 
self the  tune  of  the  last  opera,  and  she  flung  to  me 
and  struck  me,  because  it  was  sabbath- day,  for- 
sooth ;  for  my  part,  I  know  no  harm  in  it,  not  I,  I 
did  not  sing  the  song  out,  as  I  told  you,  I  only 
hummed  softly,  it  might  be  a  psalm  tune  for  aught 
she  knew. 

Bro.  Well, but  come,  sister,  what  shall  we  do  next? 

Sist  We  must  take  our  measures  according  as 
the  conduct  of  my  father  and  mother  shall  direct. 

Bro.  Yonder' s  Pru  I  warrant  she  brings  some 
news,  she  stays  at  the  garden  gate. 

(Mistress  goes  towards  her.) 
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Mist  Well,  what  is  the  matter,  Pru  ? 

Maid.  Matter,  madam  !  I  beseech  you  come  in  ! 
I  fear  my  master  will  go  distracted,  and  you'll  all  be 
ruined. 

Mist  Prithee  don't  tell  me  of  that ;  let  him  be 
mad  if  he  pleases.  Did  they  ask  for  us  ?  Tell  me 
the  particulars. 

Maid.  Ask  for  you,  madam  !  Yes,  you  may  be 
sure  of  it. 

Mist  Well,  how !    Tell  us  all,  Pru. 

Maid.  Why,  madam,  about  half  an  hour  after  you 
were  gone,  your  mother  sent  Mrs.  Betty,  your  sister, 
up  to  your  chamber  for  you ;  she  asked  for  me,  and 
I  said,  as  you  bid  me,  you  were  gone  out ;  she 
asked  whither ;  I  told  her  I  did  not  know.  Why, 
said  she,  she  is  not  gone  to  the  park,  is  she  ?  I  told 
her,  yes,  madam,  I  believe  she  is,  for  I  heard  her 
speak  of  it. 

Mist  Well,  that  was  right ;  what  said  Betty  ? 

Maid.  Poor  young  lady ;  she  fell  out  in  the 
greatest  passion  imaginable,  weeping  and  crying  out 
for  her  dear  sister,  meaning  you,  and  that  you  were 
lost  and  undone,  both  soul  and  body. 

Mist  Poor  child  !    What  followed  that  scene  ? 

Maid.  She  went  down  stairs  to  your  mother,  and 
the  old  lady  came  up  immediately,  and  soon  after 
her  came  your  father,  all  into  your  chamber. 

Mist  Very  well,  it  works  as  I  would  have  it  now: 
What  said  they  to  you,  Pru  ? 

Maid.  First  they  examined  me  where  you  was  ? 
then,  when  you  went  out?  and  whether  you  were 
alone,  or  your  brother  with  you  ?  I  told  them,  I 
believed  you  were  gone  together  ;  but  I  was  not 
sure,  nor  did  you  tell  me  whither  you  went. 

Mist  Well,  that  was  right  again,  Pru ;  what  said 
they  then  ? 

Maid.  Your  father  made  few  words,  but  it  might 
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easily  be  observed  they  were  both  very  angry  ;  your 
mother  said  you  would  repent  it,  and  I  perceived, 
madam,  though  your  mother  said  most,  yet  your 
father  seemed  most  provoked ;  he  said,  he  would 
not  discompose  himself  then  about  it,  for  he  had 
other  work  before  him  ;  but  he  would  take  a  course 
to  prevent  his  being  insulted  at  this  rate,  and  so 
went  down. 

Mist.  And  is  that  all,  Pru  ? 

Maid.  No,  no,  madam,  that  is  not  all,  I  assure 
you. 

Mist.  Well,  go  on  then. 

Maid.  Why,  madam,  my  master  called  all  the 
family  together,  and  

Mist.  What !  and  made  a  long  preach  to  you  all, 
did  he  ? 

Maid.  Dear  madam,  do  not  mock  at  your  father  ; 
I  am  sure  there  was  not  a  child  nor  a  servant  in  the 
house  but  wept,  and  I  am  persuaded  had  you  been 
there,  you  could  not  have  refrained. 

Mist.  What,  are  you  grown  godly  too,  Pru  ? 

Bro.  Nay,  sister,  come,  don't  let  us  jeer  them  to 
the  servants  neither. 

Mist.  Well,  but,  Pru,  come  tell  us  the  whole 
matter. 

Maid.  I  cannot  repeat  particulars,  madam,  but 
when  your  father  had  called  us  all  in,  the  minister, 
for  my  master  had  sent  for  him  on  purpose,  made  a 
discourse  for  about  half  an  hour  about  family  wor- 
ship, and  took  his  text  in  Jerem.  x.  35  :  Pour  out 
thy  fury  upon  the  heathen  that  know  thee  not,  and 
upon  the  families  that  call  not  on  thy  name. 

Mist.  Why  then  you  have  had  a  sermon,  Pru  ! 
What,  has  my  father  set  up  a  meeting-house  ? 

Maid.  Good  madam,  do  not  let  me  tell  you  any 
more ;  it  grieves  me  for  you  to  hear  you  make  a 
jest  of  all  good  things,  and  at  your  own  father  too. 
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Mist  Go  on,  Mrs.  Pert  ;  you  was  not  sent  to 
preach  too,  was  you  ? 

Maid.  I  wish  you  had  heard  what  I  have  heard, 
if  you  had  had  a  heart  of  flint  it  would  have  moved 
you  ;  but  my  telling  you  will  do  no  good  I  fear.  I 
wish  you  would  excuse  me,  madam  ;  and  if  you 
love  your  own  welfare,  I  beseech  you  come  in,  there 
is  one  step  left  you  to  save  all  still,  and  but  one ;  if 
you  miss  it,  I  am  sure  you  are  undone. 

Mist  Prithee,  Pru,  first  tell  us  the  history,  and 
give  your  advice  when  you  are  asked  for  it. 

Maid.  I  will,  madam,  if  you  will  have  patience 
with  me.  The  minister,  I  told  you,  made  a  dis- 
course about  family  worship,  and  directed  himself 
chiefly  to  us  servants  ;  he  told  us  that  our  master 
and  mistress  being  sensible  that  they  had  too  long 
neglected  the  instruction  of  their  children  and  ser- 
vants and  omitted  the  worship  of  God,  and  setting 
up  good  orders  in  the  family,  were  resolved  to  alter 
the  same,  and  he  desired  us  to  consider  the  reason- 
ableness of  it,  and  how  much  it  would  be  to  our 
advantage  that  we  would  all  yield  a  cheerful  obe- 
dience to  such  orders  as  should  now  be  set  up  in 
the  family,  and  to  behave  ourselves  soberly  and 
modestly  in  the  house ;  avoiding  loose  profane 
talk,  wicked  words,  oaths,  drunkenness,  and  the 
like ;  and  if  we  were  all  willing  and  desirous  to  be 
thus  reformed,  he  desired  we  should  signify  our 
willingness  by  standing  up. 

Mist  And  did  you  stand  up,  Pru  ? 

Maid.  Yes,  madam  ;  do  you  think  I  would  not  ? 
And  every  servant  in  the  house  stood  up  too  ; 
but  Thomas  the  coachman  went  further  than  any 
of  us. 

Mist  What  did  he  do  ? 

Maid.  He  stood  up,  and  making  a  bow  to  the 
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minister,  he  said  he  agreed  to  it  with  all  his  heart ; 
and  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  heard  such  a  pro- 
posal in  the  house,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  I 
can't  remember. 

Bro.  He  is  a  hypocritical  rascal :  I  owe  him  a 
caning  for  all  this. 

Mist  Let  us  hear  it  all,  brother.  Well,  and 
what  then,  Pru  ? 

Maid.  Why,  madam,  after  the  minister  had 
done,  my  master,  directing  his  speech  to  the  mi- 
nister, said  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  acknowledge 
with  shame,  that  he  had  in  a  great  measure  been 
the  ruin  of  his  family  ;  that  he  had  totally  ne- 
glected either  the  worship  of  God  in  his  house,  or 
the  teaching  and  instructing  his  children  ;  what  he 
meant  by  what  followed  I  cannot  tell,  but  he  held 
your  little  brother  Tommy  in  his  hand,  and  lifting 
up  the  child,  and  kissing  it,  he  said  these  words  : 
This  little  creature  has  been  the  blessed  messenger 
from  God  to  alarm  me,  and  convince  me  of  the 
great  breach  of  my  paternal  duty,  and  has  inno- 
cently reproached  me  with  not  praying  to  God  for 
it,  or  with  it,  and  with  not  instructing  it  or  teaching  it 
to  pray  for  itself.  Then  turning  to  us  all,  said  he, 
Ye  have  all  cause  to  reproach  me  with  it  as  well  as 
this  child,  and  more  too,  for  he  is  not  too  old  to 
receive  impressions  yet,  as  I  doubt  some  of  you 
are,  and,  as  appears  by  their  absence,  my  eldest 
children  seem  to  be,  whose  ruin,  both  of  soul  and 
body,  lies  at  my  door. 

Mist  Did  my  father  say  all  this  ? 

Maid.  Yes,  madam,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  I 
cannot  repeat. 

Mist  It  was  very  moving,  I  confess. 

Maid.  It  was  so ;  and  that  made  me  say,  madam, 
I  wish  you  had  heard  it,  as  I  did. 
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Mist.  It  is  as  well  from  thy  mouth,  Pru,  for  I  see 
thou  art  affected  with  it,  and  so  am  I  a  little  too,  I 
think,  in  spite  of  my  resolution  to  the  contrary. 

Maid.  How  would  you  then,  madam,  to  have 
seen  your  father  when  he  spoke  of  you  two  that 
were  absent?  How  the  tears  ran  down  his  face, 
and  he  was  fain  to  stop  speaking  a  good  while ;  do 
you  think  you  could  have  contained  ?  I  assure  you, 
madam,  there  was  not  a  servant  in  the  house  could 
refrain  weeping. 

Mist.  You  almost  persuade  me  to  cry,  Pru  ;  but 
go  on. 

Maid.  When  he  had  said  this,  madam,  he  told 
us  how  he  was  resolved  to  live,  and  that  since  we 
had  all  expressed  our  readiness  to  comply  with  it, 
he  was  very  thankful  that  he  should  have  so  little 
trouble.  He  told  us,  that  all  he  expected  was 
easy  and  reasonable,  and  nothing  but  what  every 
one  would  acknowledge  was  most  suitable  to  the 
happiness  of  us  all,  as  men  and  women,  as  well  as 
Christians  :  that  he  required  nothing  uneasy,  no- 
thing but  that  all  manner  of  vice  might  be  refrained, 
and  a  sober  and  well-ordered  life  might  be  our 
rule  ;  that  the  sabbath-day  might  be  strictly  ob- 
served, and  that  all  his  servants  should  attend 
family  prayer,  which  he  resolved  to  have  kept  up 
every  night  and  morning. 

After  this  the  minister  went  to  prayers,  and  after 
the  minister,  my  master,  madam ;  but  had  you 
heard  him ! 

Mist.  What  then,  Pru  ? 

Maid.  I  would  have  gone  a  mile  on  my  bare 
knees  that  you  had  heard  him. 

Mist.  Heard  what,  Pru?  What  should  I  have 
heard  ? 

Maid.  You  would  have  heard  what  you  never 
heard  in  your  life. 
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Mist.  That's  true,  Pru,  for  I  never  heard  him 
pray  in  my  life,  nor  nobody  else,  I  believe. 

Maid.  Well,  madam,  I  wish  you  had  heard  it 
now. 

Mist.  What  was  it  that  would  have  moved  me  so, 
Pru? 

Maid.  Would  it  not  have  moved  you,  madam,  to 
hear  your  dear  father  pray  for  you  at  the  same  time 
that  you  are  grieving  them  as  you  do  ;  and  beg  of 
God  to  forgive  you,  and  reclaim  you,  and  to  restore 
you  to  him,  that  you  might  still  be  a  child  to  him, 
and  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  make  up  to  you 
what  injury  he  had  done  you  by  his  neglect  in  your 
education,  and  that  your  ruin  may  not  be  the  effect 
of  his  omission  ?  Would  not  this  have  moved  you, 
madam  ? 

Mist.  Truly,  Pru,  I  cannot  tell  but  it  might. 

Maid.  If  the  words  had  not  moved  you,  it  would 
have  made  some  impression  on  you  to  have  seen 
the  rest  of  the  family. 

Mist.  What  are  they  concerned  in  it  ? 

Maid.  Why,  they  are  all  concerned  for  you  two ! 

Mist.  For  what,  Pru ! 

Maid.  If  you  will  not  be  displeased,  madam. 
Mist.  No,  Pru,  speak  freely. 
Maid.  And  if  my  master  will  not  be  offended 
neither. 

Bro.  No,  no,  Pru,  let  us  know  it  all,  and  speak 
your  mind  freely. 

Maid.  Why,  really,  madam,  they  are  concerned 
on  several  accounts,  to  see  such  a  breach  in  the 
family ;  to  see  my  master  so  grieved  at  it,  and  yet 
to  see  him  so  resolute  against  you,  that  they  see 
plainly  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  you  both,  and  then  to 
think  upon  how  unjustifiable  a  ground  you  act ! 
Pray  pardon  me,  madam,  it  is  not  fit  I  should  talk 
thus. 
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Mist  Go  on,  Pra. 

Maid.  Why,  madam,  was  it  ever  known  that  a 
young  gentleman  and  a  young  lady,  the  eldest 
branches  of  the  family,"  should  break  all  to  pieces 
with  their  father,  and  such  a  father  too,  and  on  no 
quarrel  but  that  he  would  have  them  reform  and 
serve  God  !  What  will  the  world  say  ?  I  beseech 
you,  madam,  consider  of  it,  all  the  house  condemn 
you  now,  and  all  the  world  will  condemn  you  as 
soon  as  you  are  gone. 

Mist  Well,  Pru,  but  we  are  not  gone  yet. 

Maid.  I  am  afraid  of  it. 

Mist  Why  so,  Pru  ?  I  suppose  that  belongs  to 
the  latter  part  of  my  father's  discourse. 
Maid.  Yes,  madam. 
Mist  Tell  us  that  too,  Pru. 

Mist  Why,  that  is  it  which  gives  me  the  greatest 
concern  for  you,  madam,  that  when  my  master  had 
prayed  so  earnestly  and  so  affectionately  for  your 
reclaiming  and  returning  to  your  duty,  he  went  on 
to  pray  for  himself,  that  he  might  not  be  suffered  to 
yield  to  your  obstinacy ;  that  his  affection  might 
not  prevail  over  his  duty ;  that  if  God  in  judgment 
had  resolved  totally  to  cast  you  off,  he  might  be 
able  to  do  so  too ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he 
might  be  supported  in  maintaining  his  resolution  of 
not  receiving  you  again  but  as  penitents,  and  on 
good  assurance  of  your  reformation  as  well  as  re- 
pentance ;  and  this,  madam,  made  me  so  earnest 
with  you ;  I  think  I  shall  break  my  heart  for  you. 
(  The  maid  weeps.) 

Mist  Prithee  don't  grieve,  Pru,  but  tell  us  what 
is  to  be  done  then  !  What  do  you  mean  by  talking 
of  our  coming  in  ?  I  don't  see  what  we  have  done, 
that  we  must  repent  so  much. 

Maid.  Why,  no,  madam,  I  hope  not,  if  you  will 
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but  be  prevailed  on  now,  and  that  made  me  say 
there  was  one  step  left  to  save  you  still. 

Mist.  I  observed  you  said  so,  Pru ;  prithee,  good 
Pru,  what  step  is  that  ?  I  did  not  think  things  were 
come  to  such  an  extremity  with  my  father. 

(She  seems  to  be  concerned,  and  lets  fall  some 
tears.) 

Maid.  Why,  madam,  all  this,  and  more  that  I 
have  not  told  you,  is  upon  a  firm  belief  that  both 
your  father  and  mother  have,  that  you  are  both 
gone  to  the  park,  as  you  know  you  bade  me  say. 

Mist.  That's  true. 

Maid.  Now,  madam,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
go  in,  and  say  you  are  both  of  you  here  and  have 
been  no  further,  perhaps,  this  will  alter  the  case. 

Mist.  You  do  not  know  my  father,  Pru  ;  he  is 
not  so  soon  altered. 

Maid.  Perhaps,  madam,  you  may  not  know  him 
neither,  in  this  case.  Do  you  think  if  he  reckons 
your  disobedience  or  fault  so  much  his  affliction, 
he  will  not  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  not  been 
guilty  ? 

Mist.  Guilty  of  what,  Pru  ?    What  is  the  fault  ? 

Maid.  Why,  madam,  my  master  believes,  that  in 
defiance  of  his  command,  and  God's  command,  and 
on  purpose  to  let  him  see  you  resolve  not  to  regard 
what  he  has  said  to  you,  you  are  both  gone  to  the 
park,  to  take  your  pleasure  now  on  the  sabbath- 
day  ;  and  on  this  supposition  he  has  commanded, 
when  you  come  back,  none  of  the  servants  shall 
dare  to  let  you  in  till  they  call  him  ;  and  that  though 
he  be  gone  to  bed  he  will  be  called  up. 

Mist.  Nay,  I  knew  if  he  was  angry  he  would  be 
very  warm. 

Maid,  Now,  madam,  here  are  a  few  minutes  left ; 
my  master  may  be  convinced  you  have  not  been  any 
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further  than  this  place,  and  you  may  come  in  the 
same  way  you  went  out,  and  I  dare  say  my  master 
will  be  glad  of  so  just  an  occasion  not  to  be  severe 
with  you.  Try  him,  madam,  dear  madam,  for  your 
own  sake  do  ;  you  are  quite  undone  I  am  sure  if 
you  do  not. 

Mist.  He  won't  believe  us  now,  Pru. 

Maid.  I  shall  be  a  witness  for  you,  madam  ;  be- 
sides your  brother  there  is  in  his  gown  and  slippers, 
and  that  will  prove  he  cannot  have  been  at  the 
park. 

Bro.  Ay,  ay,  he  cannot  but  be  satisfied;  go  Pru, 
let  it  be  so,  we  will  follow  you ;  I  would  not  push 
things  too  far  neither,  sister. 

Mist.  Indeed  we  have  tried  far  enough  for  the 
first  time,  we'll  go  in  after  her  then. 

Maid.  If  you  please  to  be  walking  a  little  while, 
I'll  make  you  a  signal  when  to  come  nearer. 

Mist.  Do  so,  Pru,  we  will  come  forward  till  we 
are  in  sight :  if  my  father  continues  very  angry,  do 
you  open  my  chamber  window,  and  then  we  will 
come  into  the  garden. 

Bro.  Come,  let's  go  directly  in  after  her. 

Mist.  No,  let  us  wait  a  little,  that  will  look  as  if 
she  had  fetched  us. 

Bro.  I  can't  think  of  provoking  my  father  too 
much  neither. 

Mist.  But  let  us  get  off  of  this  then  as  well  as  we 
can.    (  They  continue  walking.) 

(Pru,  being  come  into  the  house,  makes  as  if  she 
came  down  stairs  from  her  mistress's  chamber,  and 
meeting  the  mother,  she  begins  weeping.) 

Pru.  Oh,  madam,  I  am  undone !  'tis  I  have  made 
all  the  mischief! 

Mo.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Pru  ? 

Pru.  Why,  madam,  I  told  you  I  thought  my 
young  master  and  my  mistress  were  gone  to  the 
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park,  and  that  made  my  master  so  angry  with  them 
both,  and  'tis  nothing  like  it,  'tis  all  my  fault ! 

Mo.  How  do  you  know  that,  Pru  ?  I  should  be 
glad  for  their  own  sakes  it  was  as  you  say,  and  so 
would  their  father  too  ;  for  though  he  is  resolved  to 
resent  it  as  he  ought  to  do,  being  master  of  his  fa- 
mily ;  yet,  as  a  tender  father,  I  am  sure  he  would 
rejoice  if  it  were  not  so. 

Pru.  So,  madam !  do  but  go  up  stairs  to  our 
window,  you  may  see  them  walking  together  in  the 
back  close,  under  the  lime  trees. 

Mo.  That  may  be,  Pru,  then  they  are  come 
back. 

Pru.  Nay,  madam,  that  is  impossible  too  ;  for  my 
young  master  is  in  his  gown  and  slippers,  and  I  dare 
say  if  you  send  up  into  his  chamber  you  will  find 
his  clothes  there.    {The  father  comes.} 

Fa.  What  is  that  Pru  says  ?  Are  they  come  back? 
Has  any  of  my  servants  let  them  in  ?  I  assure  them 
I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word  if  they  have,  no  such 
servant  shall  stay  another  day  in  my  house. 

Mo.  My  dear,  be  not  too  rash,  we  are  all  mis- 
taken, come  along  with  me ;  look,  yonder  they  are, 
and  Pru  says  they  have  been  there  all  this  while. 

(  They  go  up  stairs  and  look  out  of  the  window.) 

Fa.  I  am  not  to  be  cheated  ;  this  is  a  feint ;  they 
have  their  intelligence  within  doors,  and  are  come 
back,  and  walk  there  to  blind  us  ;  but  it  will  not  do, 
and  I  will  not  be  imposed  upon,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  neither,  my  dear. 

Mo.  No,  my  dear,  I  will  not  be  imposed  upon 
neither ;  but  if  it  be  really  so,  I  believe  you  would 
be  glad  to  be  satisfied,  and  you  would  be  agreeably 
disappointed,  as  well  as  I ;  for  I  know  your  resent- 
ment is  the  effect  of  your  duty,  and  not  the  defect 
of  your  love  to  them. 

Fa.  Indeed  I  would  be  so  glad  to  know  that  thev 
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were  not  guilty,  that  I  could  let  out  some  of  my 
blood  to  have  it  so  ;  but  I  can  receive  no  satisfaction 
in  being  imposed  upon ;  I  never  believe  a  thing 
merely  because  I  would  have  it  so. 

Mo.  Nor  I  neither;  but  Pru  says  they  cannot 
have  been  further,  for  they  are  undressed,  and  I  am 
going  to  my  son's  chamber  to  see  if  it  be  so. 

Fa.  Do  so,  that  may  be  some  satisfaction. 

(Pru  throws  open  her  mistress's  chamber  window, 
and  they  see  the  signal  and  come  on  to  the  garden.) 

Mo.  The  thing  is  plain,  I  hope,  for  here  is  his  hat, 
and  sword,  and  coat.    {The  mother  returns.) 

Fa.  He  may  have  come  in  and  undressed  him. 

Mo.  Somebody  must  have  let  him  in  then,  and 
you  know  we  have  had  all  the  servants  in  our  view; 
besides,  they  would  not  have  been  so  weak,  when  they 
had  gotten  in,  to  have  gone  out  again  after  hearing 
what  orders  we  had  given  ;  and  that  servant  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  have  let  them  in,  would  not  fail  to 
have  told  them  of  it. 

Fa.  That  is  true ;  I  begin  to  hope  they  have  not 
been  so  wicked  as  I  feared.  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
very  glad  of  it  if  it  proves  so. 

Mo.  Look,  they  are  coming  into  the  garden,  it 
does  not  look  as  if  they  were  guilty,  I  confess. 

Fa.  I'll  go  and  try  them  before  they  shall  come 
within  my  doors  ;  for  not  to  keep  laws,  is  all  one  as 
not  to  make  them. 

(  They  sit  down  together  in  the  garden,  the  father 
goes  out  to  them.) 

Fa.  I  desire  a  positive  answer  to  a  plain  question 
from  you  both ;  where  you  have  been  since  you  went 
out? 

(They  stand  up,  perceiving  their  father  very 
angry.) 

Son.  We  have  been  walking  under  the  lime  trees, 
sir. 
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Fa.  That  I  know ;  my  question  implies,  where 
else  ? 

Son.  My  answer  was  so  simple  and  plain,  I  did 
not  think  it  could  have  been  suspected,  sir ;  and 
therefore  I  did  not  add,  though  it  is  most  true,  we 
have  been  nowhere  else. 

Fa.  Your  conduct  justifies  the  suspicion;  why 
was  no  servant  acquainted  with  it,  that  when  you 
were  called  for,  might  have  answered  for  you  ? 

Son.  That  might  be  an  omission,  but  could  not  be 
a  design. 

Fa.  Why  not  a  design  ? 

Son.  Because  it  seems  to  answer  no  end,  or  at 
least  that  I  know  of. 

Fa.  Perhaps  you  was  willing  to  try  me  with  a 
belief  of  your  being  gone  to  the  park,  contrary  to 
my  express  command ;  I  am  not  fond  of  being  played 
with  in  such  things  as  these. 

Son.  It  is  a  sign  to  me  sir,  that  you  are  very 
angry  at  something,  that  you  can  suppose  such  a 
thing  of  me  ;  unless  there  were  some  great  satisfac- 
tion in  your  displeasure,  it  can  be  none  to  try 
whether  you  can  be  angry  or  no. 

Fa.  I  see  no  other  end  in  your  walking  here  so 
long. 

Son.  You  having  expressly  forbidden  our  going  to 
the  park,  I  could  not  but  think  our  walking  here 
ought  to  be  taken  for  a  compliance  with  your  order. 

Fa.  While  you  disputed  the  reasonableness  and 
justice  of  my  order  I  had  the  more  reason  to  suspect 
your  compliance. 

Son.  But  if  I  complied,  when  I  disputed  the  jus- 
tice of  the  command,  it  would  more  unanswerably 
argue  an  entire  obedience  to  it  as  your  command 
only. 

Fa.  I  had  rather  you  had  obeyed  it  as  God's 
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command  than  as  mine,  and  then  you  would  no  more 
have  spent  your  time  here  than  at  the  park. 

Son.  But  if  it  be  the  first,  sir,  your  present  dis- 
pleasure will  remove,  if  it  was  raised  upon  a  suppo- 
sition of  our  having  been  at  the  park. 

Fa.  Your  absence  on  another  account  has  been 
offensive. 

Son.  But  cannot  be  justly  charged  as  a  fault,  sir ; 
for  I  had  no  command,  except  a  negative,  not  to  go 
to  the  park,  which  you  will  easily  see  is  obeyed. 

Fa.  I  must  suppose  it. 

Son.  Our  dress  will  be  evidence  for  us,  if  your 
suspicions  are  not  to  be  satisfied  by  the  assurance  of 
one  who  never  prevaricated  with  you ;  perhaps  if  I 
could  have  dissembled  more,  as  others  have,  1  might 
have  been  less  suspected. 

Fa.  You  have  much  advantage,  you  think,  in  not 
being  guilty  this  time ;  I  should  have  been  more 
glad  to  have  seen  your  inclination  reformed  too. 

Son.  I  do  not  see  my  inclination  vicious,  and  am 
not  a  little  surprised  at  the  construction  that  is  put 
upon  my  most  innocent  actions. 

Fa.  And  I  do  not  see  that  what  I  expect  is  un- 
reasonable, and  am  as  much  concerned  to  see  my- 
self contradicted  by  my  eldest  son  and  daughter,  in 
a  proposal  to  their  good  both  for  soul  and  body. 

Da.  I  oppose  nothing  as  I  know  of. 

Fa.  And  comply  with  nothing. 

Son.  We  had  no  command  from  you  to  stay 
within. 

Fa.  I  demand  of  you  both,  whether  you  have 
been  in  no  company,  or  anywhere  else,  than,  as  you 
say,  walking  under  the  lime  trees,  and  I  expect  to 
be  answered  without  the  least  prevarication. 

Son.  You  may  be  assured,  sir,  we  have  been  no- 
where else. 
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Fa.  I  am  glad  for  your  own  sakes ;  for  the  mea- 
sures I  had  resolved  to  take,  would  have  been  very 
irksome  to  me,  though  absolutely  necessary  :  I  shall 
say  no  more  now,  it  is  on  the  condition  only  that 
your  answer  is  literally  true,  that  I  can  admit  you 
to  come  into  my  doors :  I  shall  state  your  duty 
more  exactly  to  you  in  the  morning,  and  perhaps 
too  exactly  expect  your  compliance. 

(  The  father  goes  away.) 

Sist.  I  never  saw  my  father  look  so  in  my  life,  I 
am  frighted. 

Bro.  He  convinces  me  he  is  in  earnest,  after 
a  manner  I  never  expected  :  it  falls  out  very  well 
that  we  contrived  this  shift,  we  should  have  made 
such  a  breach  as  would  never  have  been  reconciled; 
I'll  carry  the  jest  no  further. 

Sist.  What  must  we  do  then  ;  I  cannot  think  of 
being  a  nun,  and  being  abridged  of  those  liberties 
and  pleasures  I  always  enjoyed  :  why  did  they  not 
bring  us  up  to  it  from  children,  then  it  had  been 
natural  to  us,  and  we  had  known  no  better. 

Bro.  I'll  tell  you,  sister,  what  I'll  do  ;  my  father 
promised  me  I  should  travel.  I'll  see  if  I  can  get 
leave  to  go  abroad,  then  I  shall  be  a  little  out  of 
company,  and  shall  not  look  so  like  a  fool  under 
government,  as  I  must  do  now. 

Sist  And  what  must  I  do  ? 

Bro.  Ask  their  consent  to  go  and  live  at  your 
aunt's,  as  we  said  before. 
Sist  So  I  will  then. 

(  They  go  in,  and  go  up  stairs,  and  in  the  chamber 
they  meet  the  maid.) 

Bro.  Well  Pru,  how  stand  matters  ? 

Maid.  I'm  glad  you  are  come  in,  sir,  I  trembled 
for  fear  you  should  quarrel,  when  I  saw  my  master 
go  to  you,  for  he  was  in  a  great  passion,  and  he  de- 
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clared  when  he  went  out  to  you,  that  if  he  was  not 
very  well  satisfied  that  you  had  been  no  further 
than  the  lime  trees,  you  should  not  come  within  the 
doors. 

End  of  the  eighth  dialogue. 


A  short  discourse  between  the  husband  and  wife, 
tvhich  finishes  the  history  of  the  conduct  of  their 
children. 

Husband.  My  dear,  we  have  had  a  hard  day's 
work,  but  I  hope  it  will  issue  well. 

Wife.  Alas  !  how  easily  had  all  this  been  pre- 
vented if  we  had  begun  well,  and  how  great  ad- 
vantage have  they  who  begin  their  family-work 
when  they  begin  to  have  families. 

Husb.  I  have  eased  my  heart  in  the  public  ac- 
knowledgment I  have  made  of  that  omission,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  testify  our  sincere  repentance  for 
that  sin  by  our  exact  observing  our  duty  in  time  to 
come. 

Wife.  But  the  difficulty  of  our  two  eldest  chil- 
dren I  doubt  will  every  day  renew  our  affliction. 

Husb.  I  must  take  it  for  a  just  punishment  upon 
my  past  neglect,  but  I  will  not  for  that  cease  to  go 
through  with  my  work  ;  I  will  not  cease  to  pray  for 
their  reducing,  nor  to  use  my  endeavour,  as  well  by 
persuasion  as  by  severity,  to  oblige  them  to  a  re- 
formed life  ;  and  I  have  a  full  dependence  upon 
God's  goodness  that  he  will  restore  them  both  to 
me  yet,  though  they  may  stand  out  a  great  while ; 
and  this  hope  preserves  my  resolution  to  omit  no- 
thing that  may  reclaim  them. 

F.  I.  M 
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Wife.  I  see  them  both  so  wedded  to  their  plea- 
sures, that  they  think  it  a  most  intolerable  burden 
to  be  abridged  of  them,  and  I  find  my  daughter 
sullen  and  melancholy  upon  it ;  she  tells  me  she 
cannot  appear  among  company,  and  she  is  ashamed 
to  be  seen,  and  desires  me  to  let  her  go  to  her 
aunt's  and  live  with  her  a  while. 

Husb.  By  all  means  let  her  go  ;  I  think  it  a  step 
of  that  Providence  to  reclaim  her,  that  1  was  telling 
you  I  hope  in  ;  for  my  sister  will  allow  her  or  en- 
courage her  in  none  of  her  levity,  I  am  sure  of 
that;  and  my  brother  keeps  just  such  an  orderly 
house  as  I  ought  to  have  kept,  and  hope  to  keep 
for  the  future. 

Wife.  Indeed  I  am  very  willing  to  it,  for  her 
sister  owns  to  me  she  received  the  first  impressions 
of  religion  and  serious  thoughtfulness  at  her  aunt's  ; 
I'll  e'en  send  her  away. 

Husb.  But  what  shall  we  do  with  your  son  ?  For 
I  have  a  secret  hint  given  me  to-day,  that  he 
designs  to  ask  me  leave  to  travel,  and  pretends  that 
I  promised  him. 

Wife.  Yes,  and  I  have  been  told  that  if  you  re- 
fuse him  he  will  go  without  your  consent,  depend- 
ing upon  his  own  estate. 

Husb.  I  shall  be  more  willing  to  let  him  go  now 
than  ever,  because,  as  I  would  have  no  obstruction 
to  the  resolution  I  have  taken  to  reform  my  family, 
so  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  him  expose  his  re- 
putation so  much  as  to  contradict  me  in  it,  and  ap- 
pear obstinate  in  doing  so,  which  must  embroil  me 
with  him,  for  I  shall  not  yield  to  my  son,  especially 
where  I  am  sure  he  is  in  the  wrong ;  and  indeed, 
his  carriage  hitherto  has  been  a  very  great  affliction 
to  me ;  if  he  proves  impertinent,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  resent  it :  therefore  I  shall  only  put  in  one  con- 
dition, if  he  asks  me,  viz.,  that  he  take  Mr.  B  
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for  his  tutor,  to  travel  with  him,  and  he  shall  go 
when  he  will. 

Wife.  That  I  dare  say  he  will  not  do. 

Husb.  Then  he  goes  without  my  blessing  or  con- 
sent. 

The  daughter  is  sent  to  her  aunt's,  where  having 
a  sober  religious  family  to  converse  with,  she  begins 
to  be  less  fond  of  her  old  humours,  and  foundation 
is  laid  there  in  her,  by  the  instruction  and  example 
of  her  aunt  and  her  children,  which  ends  at  last  in 
her  complete  reformation,  by  marrying  one  of  her 
cousins,  a  sober  religious  gentleman. 

The  son  travels  without  his  father's  consent, 
spends  his  estate,  gets  a  commission  in  the  army,  is 
disbanded,  comes  home  a  cripple  and  a  beggar  ; 
and  though  always  very  penitent  for  rejecting  his 
father's  government  and  instruction,  yet  never  sub- 
mits himself  to  his  father,  so  as  to  be  received 
again,  and  dies  miserable,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
last  part  of  this  work. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 
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PART  II. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  first  part  having  historically  treated  of  a 
father's  conduct  with  his  household,  the  foundation 
of  his  resolution  to  reform  his  family,  instruct  his 
children,  &c,  I  hope  it  may  afford  suitable  lessons 
to  fathers,  mothers,  masters  of  families,  &c,  in  their 
duty  of  family  instruction  ;  as  also  examples  and 
suitable  hints  to  children  to  warn  them  against 
despising  and  contemning  the  instruction  of  their 
parents,  from  the  consequences  on  either  side, 
which  appear  in  the  foregoing  history  of  this  un- 
happy yet  happy  family. 

The  ensuing  part  will  go  the  same  length  in  the 
following  cases,  viz.,  1.  Masters  to  servants.  2. 
Servants  to  masters,  and  to  fellow-servants.  3. 
Companions  and  sociates  one  to  another ;  from  all 
which  may  be  learnt  some  lessons  to  instruct  us 
how  to  fill  up  every  relation,  every  occasion,  every 
circumstance  of  life,  and  every  conversation,  with 
something  useful  and  instructing  to  one  another. 

The  scene  lies  now  among  the  meaner  sort  of 
people,  where  the  value  of  a  religious  family,  the 
extent  of  its  influence,  and  the  advantage  of  good 
family  government,  as  well  to  those  who  are  out  as 
to  those  who  are  in  the  family,  may  be  particularly 
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observed  from  the  remarkable  conduct  of  some  per- 
sons belonging  to  two  or  three  families  in  a  certain 
known  country  corporation  at  some  distance  from 
London. 

There  lived  in  a  country  town  an  industrious 
trading  man,  in  middling  circumstances,  whose  em- 
ployment being  a  clothier  caused  him  to  take 
several  apprentices  and  several  journeymen,  and 
who  had  also  several  children  of  his  own.  He  was 
a  man  of  an  exact,  upright  conversation,  of  a  most 
devout  and  religious  behaviour,  but  more  especially 
in  his  family ;  one  that  constantly  maintained  the 
exercise  of  religious  worship  in  his  house,  instruct- 
ing and  educating  his  children  and  servants  in  the 
fear  and  knowledge  of  God  with  great  care  and 
regard,  as  well  to  their  good,  as  to  his  own  duty ; 
and  this  with  all  possible  modesty  and  caution, 
avoiding  all  hypocritical  shows  and  appearances  of 
ostentation ;  being  a  serious,  useful  Christian  in 
every  respect,  and.  his  wife  was  in  her  place  every 
way  like  him. 

There  was  in  the  same  town  a  wealthy  shop- 
keeper, a  man  in  great  business,  a  magistrate  or 
alderman  of  the  corporation,  who  had  likewise  a 
large  family  of  children  and  servants :  the  man  was 
bred  to  business,  drove  a  great  trade,  and  grew 
rich  apace ;  he  was  an  honest,  sober  man,  had  the 
reputation  of  a  very  fair  dealer,  the  credit  of  what 
we  call  a  good  man,  that  would  do  nobody  any 
wrong ;  but  as  to  religion,  he  made  no  great  stir 
about  that,  he  served  God  a  Sundays  as  other  peo- 
ple did,  and  troubled  his  head  very  little  with  any- 
thing that  was  religious  all  the  week  after ;  indeed, 
he  lived  in  a  constant  hurry  of  business,  so  that  he 
had  really  no  time  to  think  of,  or  to  spare,  about 
religious  affairs. 
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His  children,  as  they  grew  up,  he  put  honestly 
to  school,  inquired  sometimes  superficially  if  they 
were  good  boys,  and  learned  their  books,  and  the 
master  as  superficially  giving  an  answer  that  they 
did  pretty  well,  he  was  mighty  easy  as  to  their 
doing  well  in  the  world. 

As  to  his  servants,  it  was  none  of  his  care  in  the 
least  what  they  did,  so  they  minded  his  business  ; 
as  to  idleness,  he  took  pretty  good  care  to  prevent 
that,  by  finding  them  constant  employment  in  his 
warehouses  and  about  his  business  ;  and  as  to  either 
their  morals  or  religion,  he  counted  it  none  of  his 
business,  except  at  any  time  some  gross  indecency 
came  in  his  way,  which  obliged  him  to  find  fault, 
and  then  his  displeasure  respected  the  neglect  or 
obstruction  of  his  business ;  or  some  complaints  or 
uneasiness  in  the  neighbourhood,  rather  than  any- 
thing of  religion. 

It  appears  by  the  story  in  hand,  that  two  young 
lads,  much  about  the  same  age,  and  pretty  near  the 
same  time,  came  apprentices  to  these  two  men ;  the 
youths  were  very  different  in  their  behaviour,  though 
otherwise  agreeable  to  one  another ;  their  conduct 
was,  as  in  such  cases  it  will  be,  suitable  to  the 
families  of  their  parents,  with  whom  they  had  been 
educated ;  the  one  a  sober,  well  inclined,  serious 
lad,  that  had  been  brought  up  by  religious  parents, 
well  instructed,  and  formed  early  to  desire  the  best 
things ;  the  other,  a  loose,  profligate,  profane  boy, 
perfectly  wild,  that  had  been  taught  nothing,  and 
desired  to  learn  nothing  but  his  trade :  giving  to 
swearing,  lying,  and  ill  words,  but  of  good  capacity 
enough  to  learn,  if  he  had  been  taught  in  time,  so 
that  he  was  merely  lost  for  want  of  instruction. 

The  sober  religious  lad  was  unhappily  put  ap- 
prentice to  the  rich  shopkeeper,  who  regarded  no 
religion  but  his  trade;  and  the  wild  profane  boy 
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was  put  apprentice  to  the  religious  tradesman,  the 
clothier,  and  being  neighbours,  the  boys  became 
acquainted  it  seems,  although  there  was  very  little 
suitableness  between  the  manner  of  the  young  men's 
education,  yet  their  age,  neighbourhood,  and  oppor- 
tunity of  conversation  concurring,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances perhaps  in  their  temper,  or  in  the  time 
of  their  coming  to  their  masters,  making  them  more 
agreeable  to  one  another  than  ordinary,  they  be- 
came companions,  and  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship,  the  consequence  of  which  will  appear  in 
the  following  dialogues. 


DIALOGUE  I. 

After,  as  it  is  noted,  the  two  youths  had  contracted 
an  intimacy,  so  that  it  was  grown  up  to  a  kind  of 
affection  between  them,  they  agreed  in  the  first 
place  to  call  brothers,  and  then,  that  every  evening, 
when  their  shops  were  shut  up,  and  their  business 
over,  they  would  spend  any  time  they  had  to  spare, 
always  together,  either  at  their  master's  door,  or 
walking,  or  as  their  liberty  would  permit ;  and,  as 
may  be  supposed  to  be  pretty  usual  in  those  cases, 
it  was  not  the  last  of  the  questions  they  asked  one 
another  at  these  meetings,  how  they  liked  their 
masters,  their  employments,  their  usage,  and  the 
like.  In  these  discourses  it  fell  out  they  wanted  no 
grievances  to  complain  of  on  both  sides ;  for  that 
neither  of  them,  though  they  had  both  gone  so  far 
as  to  be  bound,  liked  their  circumstances ;  but  it 
seemed  that  the  greatest  of  their  dislike  was  at  their 
masters,  and  the  respective  management  of  their 
families,  rather  than  at  anything  in  the  trades  they 
carried  on,  which  they  otherwise  liked  well  enough. 
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Says  Will,  who  lived  with  the  good  clothier,  I'll 
tell  you  plainly,  brother  Tom,  I  am  quite  tired  out 
with  my  master,  I  can't  imagine  what  my  father 
meant  when  he  picked  out  such  a  man  for  me ;  I'm 
sure  my  father  is  none  of  those  kind  of  people  him- 
self, why  our  house  is  a  monastery,  instead  of  a 
shop,  or  a  workhouse. 

A  monastery,  Will !  says  the  other,  what  do  you 
mean  by  that?  Don't  you  have  your  people  and 
your  servants  about  their  business  every  day  ;  they 
don't  dress  cloth,  and  comb  wool  in  the  monasteries. 

Why  no,  brother,  says  Will,  it  is  not  a  monastery 
so,  I  don't  mean  that,  but  we  have  such  a  world  of 
ceremonies,  and  religious  doings  among  us,  'tis 
enough  to  weary  a  body  off  their  legs  :  I'm  sure  I 
shall  never  endure  it  long. 

Tom.  Perhaps  you  are  sooner  tired  with  these 
religious  doings,  brother,  that  you  speak  of,  than 
you  would  be  with  other  things.  Is  not  that  it, 
brother  Will ;  speak  honestly  ? 

Will.  Nay,  I  don't  know  much  about  it,  I  con- 
fess ;  it  don't  signify  much,  I  suppose,  but  to  tor- 
ment us. 

Tom.  Nor  do  you  mind  it  much,  I  suppose,  when 
you  are  at  it,  brother,  do  ye  ? 

Will.  No,  indeed,  not  I ;  I  take  care  to  get  a 
good  sleep  all  the  while,  if  I  can. 

Tom.  Fie,  upon  you,  Will. 

Will.  Why,  what  does  it  signify  to  me  ? 

Tom.  What !  their  prayers,  brother  ? 

Will.  Ay,  their  prayers ;  why  they  pray  for 
themselves,  not  for  me,  do  they  ? 

Tom.  No  doubt  they  pray  for  you  too, 

Will.  I  don't  care  whether  they  do  or  no. 

Tom.  Nay,  there  I  think  you  are  wrong,  brother 
Will,  should  we  not  be  glad  to  have  anybody  pray 
for  us  ?  I  remember  at  church  there  are  bills  sent 
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in  for  the  minister  to  pray  for  folks ;  they  would 
not  put  up  bills  to  be  prayed  for,  if  it  was  of  no  sig- 
nification. 

Will.  Ay,  that's  when  they  are  sick,  brother, 
but  what's  that  to  me,  I  am  well  enough,  and  it  is 
but  when  they  desire  it ;  now  I  never  desired  'em 
to  pray  for  me,  what  need  they  trouble  their  head 
about  me  in  their  prayers. 

Tom.  Well,  but  brother,  you  say  they  pray  for 
themselves,  why  should  you  be  against  that  ? 

Will.  Not  I ;  but  then  they  may  do  it  by  them- 
selves, can't  they  ?  What  need  they  keep  us  up  at 
night,  and  raise  us  up  in  the  morning  ?  Can't  they 
let  us  alone,  we  work  hard  enough  all  day,  they 
ought  to  let  us  sleep  at  night  sure. 

Tom.  Why  do  they  take  up  so  long  time  at  it  ? 

Will.  Ay,  I  think  it  is  long  for  us  that  work 
hard  at  our  business  all  day  ;  here  we  are  hauled 
out  of  our  beds  every  morning  by  six  o'clock  to 
come  to  prayers,  before  we  open  the  shop,  or  go 
into  the  workhouse,  and  at  night  we  are  kept  up,  I 
know  not  how  long,  to  read  and  to  go  to  prayers, 
when  we  might  be  all  abed  and  asleep ;  I  tell  you 
'tis  a  mere  monastery,  I  cannot  endure  it. 

Torn.  Well,  but  brother,  I  remember  one  thing 
by  the  by,  it  seems  this  can't  be  much  trouble  to 
you,  for  you  acknowledge  you  sleep  all  the  while,  if 
you  can,  so  that  you  do  not  lose  so  much  of  your 
rest. 

Will.  Ay,  that's  true,  but  that  can't  be  always ; 
besides  every  now  and  then  they  catch  me  at  it, 

and  then  there  is  such  a  noise  with  them  Then 

there's  our  master's  son,  he  is  such  a  religious 
monkey,  he  is  always  a  jogging  a  body,  that  I  can't 
get  a  good  sleep  for  him  ;  but  this  is  not  all,  brother, 
we  have  abundance  of  strange  doings  of  this  kind, 
besides  going  to  prayers. 
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Tom.  But  hark  you,  brother  Will,  about  calling 
you  up  in  a  morning,  let  me  hear  that  again  ;  you 
say  your  master  calls  you  up  by  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  come  to  prayers. 

Will.  Yes,  and  that  is,  I  say,  just  as  they  do  in 
the  monasteries :  I  know  'tis  so,  for  I  had  a  cousin 
that  was  a  nun,  and  made  her  escape  out  of  a  nun- 
nery, and  she  is  turned  protestant ;  and  she  used  to 
tell  me  they  were  obliged  to  rise  at  such  hours  in 
the  night  to  go  to  prayers ;  I  wonder  my  master 
don't  do  so  too ;  I  don't  question  but  in  a  little 
time  he  will,  and  we  shall  be  all  monks  instead  of 
clothiers. 

Tom.  But,  brother  Will,  you  must  do  your 
master  justice  now ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  wrong 
him  very  much  by  your  own  account,  as  I  was  going 
to  say. 

Will.  How,  brother  ?  I  don't  wrong  him  at  all. 

Tom.  Why,  you  suppose  of  him  he  takes  the 
time  he  spends  in  those  religious  things  out  of  your 
sleep,  or  out  of  the  time  when  you  ought  to  be  in 
bed,  and  you  think  that  an  injury  to  you,  because 
you  work  hard ;  pray  what  time  do  your  hired 
journeymen  come  to  work  in  the  morning. 

Will.  At  six  o'clock. 

Tom.  Well,  and  do  they  exactly  go  to  work  by 
six  o'clock. 

Will.  Yes,  why  not  ?  Is  not  that  the  usual  time  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  brother,  but  then  you  say  your  master 
does  not  call  you  up  till  six,  and  then  he  goes  to 
prayers ;  now  if  he  did  not  go  to  prayers,  he  would 
go  to  work,  and  you  could  not  expect  but  to  be  at 
work,  who  are  his  apprentices,  as  well  as  the  jour- 
neymen ;  so  that  the  time  he  spends  at  prayer  he 
takes  out  of  your  working-time,  and  not  out  of  your 
sleeping-time,  and  the  loss  is  his  own,  not  yours ;  I 
think  there  you  do  your  master  wrong,  brother. 
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Will.  What  care  I  whose  time  it  is !  I  wonder 
what  need  there  is  for  making  such  a  pother ;  I  am 
as  tired  as  a  dog  with  it.  I  warrant  they  do  so  at 
your  house. 

Tom.  Our  house,  Will !  No,  indeed,  we  are  not 
troubled  with  it,  I  never  heard  a  chapter  read,  or  a 
word  spoke  of  prayer  since  I  came  in  the  house, 
and  that's  as  much  my  uneasiness  as  this  is  yours. 

Will.  You  are  very  happy,  brother  ;  I  wish  I 
had  been  in  such  a  place. 

Tom.  I  cannot  be  of  your  mind,  brother.  What 
makes  you  talk  so  wickedly  ? 

Will.  What  do  you  mean  by  wickedly?  I  say 
you  are  happy  that  you  are  not  tormented  as  I  am. 

Tom.  Ay,  Will ;  but  at  the  same  time  all  this 
that  torments  you  is,  that  your  master  calls  you  up 
in  the  morning,  and  keeps  you  up  at  night  to  do 
your  duty,  and  what  you  ought  to  love ;  I  mean,  to 
go  to  prayers,  and  the  like. 

Will.  Why,  ay ;  is  not  that  torment  enough  ? 
What  do  you  tell  me  of  their  pra}rers  and  duty !  I 
desire  none  of  it,  not  I. 

Tom.  You  make  me  tremble,  Will ;  I  am  frighted 
at  you. 

Will.  Frighted  !  at  what  ? 

Tom.  Wlvy,  if  I  should  talk  as  you  do,  I  should 
be  afraid  the  Devil  would  take  me  away  alive.  Do 
you  know  what  you  are  talking  of? 

Will.  Yes,  sure  ;  I  speak  plain  enough. 

Tom.  Why,  is  not  all  you  complain  of  nothing 
but  serving  God,  as  you  are  commanded  to  do? 
And  are  we  not  all  to  do  so  too,  if  we  would  be 
saved  ? 

Will.  Prithee,  Thomas,  don't  thou  talk  gospel  too. 
I  ben't  against  their  serving  God,  not  I. 

Tom.  But  you  a'n't  for  doing  it  yourself,  though, 
and  you  speak  contemptibly  of  the  thing  itself. 
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Will.  I  don't  know  what  belongs  to  it,  not  I. 
What  need  they  make  such  ado  about  it  ? 

Tom.  About  what,  Will  ?  What,  about  serving 
God? 

Will.  No ;  about  their  saying  so  many  prayers. 

Tom.  You  are  mighty  uneasy,  methinks,  about 
saying  your  prayers  ;  is  not  that  serving  God  ?  I 
am  amazed  at  you,  indeed,  Will. 

Will.  Why,  but  as  I  told  you,  brother,  that  is 
not  all. 

Tom.  No  ;  is  not  that  all  ?  what  then  ? 

Will.  No,  nor  half;  for  every  night  in  the  week 
we  must  read  every  one  a  chapter,  and  there  our 
master  tells  us  a  long  story  of  something  or  other 
about  what  we  read  ;  and  asks  us  a  great  many 
foolish  questions,  that  I  can  give  no  answer  to. 
Then  every  Sunday  we  are  examined  about  what 
the  minister  said  at  church  ;  I  never  heard  of  such 
blind  doings.  Why,  how  should  I  remember  what 
he  says  ;  it  may  be  I  am  at  play  without  doors,  or 
in  the  churchyard  half  the  time. 

Tom.  Well,  but  brother,  you  should  not;  you 
ought  not  to  do  so,  you  know  that,  I  hope  ;  and  I 
suppose  your  master  puts  you  to  remember  what 
the  minister  says,  that  you  may  be  obliged  to  stay 
and  hear  him,  as  you  should  do.  I  think  he  is  very 
kind  to  you  :  I  wish  I  had  such  a  master,  Will. 

Will.  I  don't  value  such  kindness  :  let  him  be 
kind  to  me  in  other  things. 

Tom.  Why,  can  anything  be  kinder  than  to  keep 
you  from  doing  what  you  should  not  do?  I  mean, 
playing  in  the  fields,  or  streets,  or  churchyard,  all 
sermon-time. 

Will.  Yes,  I  would  fain  have  him  let  me  go 
home  every  Sunday  to  my  father's,  that  would  be 
kind  to  me ;  but  he  won't  let  me  do  that. 

Tom.  Brother,  that  would  not  mend  the  matter  ; 
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to  be  sure  your  father  would  take  care  you  should 
go  to  church  all  the  day,  and  go  to  prayers  again 
at  night,  and  you  say  you  can't  abide  that. 

Will.  You  are  quite  mistaken  in  my  father,  he 
is  none  of  them.  He  goes  to  church  himself  indeed, 
but  he  never  troubles  himself  to  hinder  us  ;  we 
may  go  where  we  will  for  all  him.  If  he  would 
let  me  go  home  to  my  father,  I  should  do  well 
enough. 

Tom.  Well,  nor  don't  your  father  call  you  to 
prayers  at  night  ? 

Will.  No  indeed,  nothing  like  it ;  he  knows 
better  things. 

Tom.  What,  nor  a  Sunday  nights  neither  ? 

Will.  No,  nor  a  Sunday  nights  neither.  Prayers ! 
I  dare  say  nobody  ever  heard  my  father  say  any 
prayers  in  his  life,  except  when  his  horse  fell  on 
him  and  broke  his  thigh,  and  everybody  thought  he 
would  have  died,  or  must  have  had  his  thigh  cut 
off ;  then  he  sent  for  the  minister  indeed,  and  they 
had  a  deal  of  prayers  in  the  chamber,  I  remember ; 
but  as  soon  as  that  was  over,  and  my  father  was 
well  again,  he  never  troubled  his  head  any  more 
with  it :  what  should  he  for  ?  There  was  no  need 
of  it  then,  you  know. 

Tom.  For  the  Lord's  sake,  Will,  do  not  talk  so ! 
(Thomas  starts  as  if  he  was  frighted.) 

Will.  What  do  you  mean  ?    What  do  I  talk  ? 

Tom.  Talk !  Why  you  talk  blasphemy  almost. 
You  have  been  dreadfully  educated,  Will ;  prithee, 
what  is  your  father  ?  Is  he  a  protestant ! 

Will.  Talk  blasphemy !  what  do  you  mean,  Tom  ? 
What  did  I  say  ? 

Tom.  Say  !  why  I  am  afraid  to  repeat  what  you 
said. 

(Tom  looks  earnestly  upon  himy  and  upon  the 
ground  about  him.) 
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Will.  What  makes  you  look  at  me  so,  brother? 
you  look  as  if  you  were  scared  ?    What  ails  you  ? 

Tom.  Truly,  Will,  you  have  terrified  me.  I  was 
looking  at  you  to  see  if  you  did  not  begin  to  look 
pale  and  stagger,  for  I  wonder  God  did  not  strike 
you  dead  when  you  talked  so  horribly. 

Will*  And  what  did  you  look  about  upon  the 
ground  for  ? 

Tom.  To  see  whether  it  did  not  begin  to  cleave 
and  part;  for  I  expect  every  moment  it  should 
open  and  swallow  you  up  ! 

Will.  You  fool  you ;  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Tom.  Indeed,  1  should  have  expected  all  that,  if 
I  had  said  so. 

{Mark  the  tenderness  of  the  child  that  ivas  re- 
ligiously educated.) 

Will.  What  did  I  say,  that  you  make  such  a  stir 
about  it  ? 

Tom.  Truly,  Will,  I  wish  you  would  consider  a 
little  yourself  what  you  said,  or  at  least  what  you 
meant,  when  you  said  your  father  knew  better  than 
to  pray  to  God  ;  and  that  after  your  father  had 
broke  his  thigh  and  was  well  again,  there  was  no 
need  of  praying  to  God.  Are  not  these  dreadful 
words,  Will? 

Will.  No,  I  think  not  ;  what  harm  is  there  in 
them  ?    I  thought  no  harm,  not  I. 

Tom.  But  are  you  in  earnest,  Will,  when  you 
say  your  father  never  prays  to  God. 

Will.  Nay,  Tom,  I  did  not  say  never.  I  told 
you  he  went  to  church  a  Sundays. 

Tom.  Well,  but  never  else,  never  at  home  ;  never 
called  his  family  to  prayer,  as  your  master,  you  say, 
does  ? 

Will.  No,  never  in  his  life,  that  ever  I  heard  of. 
Tom.  Why,  what  is  your  father?  Is  he  a  heathen, 
or  a  Christian  ?    Is  he  a  papist,  or  a  protestant  ? 
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Will,  My  father  a  heathen  !  no,  I  think  not ;  he 
is  as  good  a  Christian  as  any  of  our  neighbours. 

Tom.  Ay !  that's  strange.  I  thought  there  had 
been  no  Christians  lived  so,  Will.  Is  he  a  pro- 
testant,  or  a  papist  ? 

Will.  Why,  a  protestant ;  what  should  he  be  ? 
Do  you  think  my  father  a  papist !  No,  indeed  ;  my 
father's  as  good  a  protestant  as  any  of  you.  Did 
not  I  tell  you  he  went  to  church  every  Sunday  ; 
nay,  sometimes,  especially  when  it  was  bad  weather, 
he  goes  to  the  meeting-house,  because  the  church 
is  a  good  way  off. 

Tom.  Will,  Will,  I  never  heard  the  like,  or  saw 
the  like,  till  I  came  to  my  master.  I  thank  God  I 
have  never  been  bred  up  among  such  Christians,  or 
among  such  protestants ;  I  thought  there  had  been 
no  such  protestants  in  the  world  ;  nay,  there  is  a 
popish  family  lives  next  door  to  my  father's,  and 
they  are  constantly  morning  and  evening,  and  often 
at  other  times  of  the  day  too,  at  their  worship  and 
prayers,  serving  God  in  their  way ;  nay,  I  have 
heard  that  the  Turks  say  their  prayers  five  times  a 
day.  Why  it  is  natural  to  pray  to  God,  Will ;  did 
not  he  make  us  ? 

Will.  I  can't  dispute,  not  I.  What  do  you  call 
serving  God  ?  Is  not  going  to  church  serving 
God  ?  I  told  you  my  father  went  every  Sunday  to 
church.  I  think  that's  serving  God,  is  n't  it !  and 
he  may  say  his  prayers  at  home  too  for  aught  I 
know.  I  suppose  he  does  not  tell  folks  when  he 
does  that,  as  my  master  does  who  makes  all  the 
house  hear  of  it. 

Tom.  But,  brother  Will,  thou  talkest  as  if  thou 
hadst  been  bred  a  heathen,  and  not  a  protestant. 
Prithee,  Will,  didst  ever  read  the  Bible  ? 

Will.  Yes ;  I  learned  to  read  in  it  at  school. 

Tom.  Was  that  all  ?    Did  you  never  read  at 
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home  ?  What,  have  you  never  a  Bible  in  the 
house  ? 

Will.  Yes  ;  we  have  a  great  Bible  in  the  parlour 
window. 

Tom.  What,  and  does  nobody  use  it  ? 

Will.  Yes  ;  my  mother  reads  in  it  sometimes, 
and  my  father  sets  down  how  old  his  children  are 
in  it :  there's  the  time  when  we  were  all  born. 

Tom.  But  were  you  never  used  to  be  bid  to  read 
in  it  by  your  father  and  mother  ? 

Will.  Yes  ;  my  mother  would  sometimes  call  me 
in  from  play  to  come  and  read  my  book  ;  but  I 
would  not  come,  I  loved  my  play  too  well  for  that. 

Tom.  What,  would  not  you  come  ? 

Will.  No ;  not  I. 

Tom.  What  not  when  your  mother  called  you  ? 
Will.  Mother  !  no  ;  what  cared  I  for  my  mother ! 
Tom.  I  never  heard  the  like  in  my  life.  Why 
'tis  a  sign  you  never  read  the  Bible. 
Will.  Why,  what  if  I  had  ? 

Tom.  Why  there  you  would  have  read,  Cursed 
be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or  mother ; 
Deut.  xxvii.  16.  Besides,  Will,  cannot  you  say  the 
Ten  Commandments  ? 

Will.  Yes ;  I  think  I  can. 

Tom.  Well,  and  don't  you  remember  the  fifth 
commandment,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

Will.  Why,  what's  that  to  my  going  to  play  ? 

Tom.  But  it  was  something  to  your  refusing  to 
come  and  read  your  book  when  your  mother  called 
you. 

Will.  What  signified  that  ?  I  knew  my  mother 
was  not  angry  ;  she  did  not  much  trouble  her  head 
whether  I  came  to  read  or  no. 

Tom.  So  indeed  it  is  plain,  as  you  said,  that 
neither  your  father  or  your  mother  troubled  their 
heads  about  you  whether  you  served  God  or  no  ! 

F.  I.  n 
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I  do  not  wonder  that  you  think  it  so  troublesome 
that  your  master  goes  to  prayers,  and  serves  God 
in  his  family  ;  I  wonder  how  you,  that  have  been 
bred  so  wickedly,  came  to  be  put  out  to  so  religious 
a  family  as  your  master's  is ! 

Will.  Why,  I  heard  my  father  say  once,  before 
I  came  to  my  master,  that  he  was  the  willinger  to 
put  me  to  him,  because  he  was  a  good  man,  and  I 
might  learn  good  things  there,  for  I  had  never 
learned  any  at  home. 

Tom.  So  that  your  father  owns  then,  Will,  that 
these  are  good  things,  though  he  does  not  practise 
them  himself;  that  is  very  strange,  Will. 

Will.  Yes,  yes,  my  father  used  to  say  he  loved 
my  master,  because  he  was  a  good  man,  and  that  he 
was  a  man  that  kept  good  orders  in  his  family!  And 
one  day  he  told  me,  that  if  I  was  a  good  boy,  and 
followed  my  master's  advice,  I  should  be  made  a 
good  man,  better  than  ever  my  father  was  ;  and 
that  my  master  went  to  prayers  and  served  God, 
and  such  as  that,  but  I  knew  nothing  what  he 
meant !  If  I  had  known  how  it  was,  I  should  never 
have  come. 

Tom.  Why,  you  own,  that  though  your  father  did 
not  call  you  to  prayers  himself,  he  liked  your  mas- 
ter the  better  because  he  did ;  why  should  not  you 
too? 

Will.  Not  I ;  I  loved  to  live  as  I  had  been 
bred. 

Tom.  But  you  see  that  your  father  owned  that 
your  master  was  a  better  Christian  than  himself, 
and  that  the  orders  he  kept  in  his  family  was  the 
way  to  make  you  a  good  man,  nay,  to  make  you 
better  than  your  father  too.  Methinks  you  should 
believe  your  father. 

Will.  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  but  I  don't  like  it, 
not  I. 
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Tom.  You  are  then  not  for  being  made  a  good 
man,  or  else  you  don't  believe  your  father. 

Will,  1  don't  see  how  he'll  make  me  any  better 
than  I  am ;  I  tell  you  I  don't  like  it  at  all,  I  dare 
say  you  would  not  like  it  neither. 

Tom,  Would  I  not!  I  wish  I  was  to  be  tried, 
Will. 

Will,  I  wish  you  were,  I  am  sure  you  would  be 
sick  of  it. 

Tom,  Why  now,  brother  Will,  that  cannot  be, 
for  my  grievance  is  just  the  contrary  to  yours,  for  I 
have  been  the  uneasiest  boy  alive,  I  have  got  a 
master  that  lives  exactly  like  your  father. 

Will,  My  father !  Alas,  my  father  is  but  an  or- 
dinary man,  your  master  is  an  alderman. 

Tom,  I  mean  as  to  religion,  Will ;  'tis  true,  my 
master  goes  to  the  meeting-house,  and  my  mistress 
goes  to  church,  and  they  serve  God  there  after  their 
way,  and  we  have  nothing  of  swearing,  cursing,  or 
drunkenness  in  the  house,  or  such  as  that,  I  must 
do  them  that  justice  ;  but  as  to  religion,  I  never 
heard  a  word  of  it  in  the  house  since  I  came  to  it. 

Will.  Well  now ;  and  yet  everybody  says  your 
master  is  a  very  good  man. 

Tom.  That  may  be. 

Will.  Wliy  then,  brother,  you  see  you  were  mis- 
taken before,  when  you  fancied  a  man  could  not  be 
a  good  man  without  making  such  a  pother  about 
his  praying  and  religion,  as  my  master  does  ;  I  do 
not  see  that  my  master  is  one  jot  a  better  man  than 
yours. 

Tom.  Nay,  Will,  it  was  not  I  was  mistaken,  it 
was  your  own  father  was  mistaken,  who,  you  ac- 
knowledge, told  you,  he  loved  your  master  because 
he  was  a  good  man,  and  that  you  might  learn  good 
things  there,  and  that  if  you  followed  your  master's 
advice  you  would  be  a  good  man  too,  and  a  better 
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man  than  your  father  ;  he  must  be  mistaken  in  all 
that,  Will. 

Will.  Well,  but  I  an't  talking  of  my  father,  they 
may  be  any  of  them  better  than  my  father,  he 
knows  that  himself;  but  I  speak  of  your  master, 
everybody  says  he  is  a  good  man,  and  a  religious 
man,  and  he  has  the  best  reputation  in  the  town. 

Tom.  Ay,  Will,  he  is  an  honest  man,  a  very  fair 
man,  he  does  nobody  any  wrong,  but  I  have  never 
been  bred  that  way  in  my  life :  I  have  never 
heard  any  such  thing  as  praying  to  God,  or  reading 
the  Scriptures  in  the  house  since  I  came  thither, 
and  yet  when  I  came  to  him  I  was  told  he  was  a 
mighty  religious  man. 

Will.  Why,  that's  what  I  say,  he  is  counted  a 
religious  man,  and  they  say  he  goes  to  the  meeting- 
house too. 

Tom.  So  much  the  worse  for  him,  if  he  appear 
religious  only,  and  his  practice  makes  him  appear  to 
be  otherwise  ;  however,  I  will  not  say  what  he  is 
privately,  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  it  does  not  appear 
in  his  family ;  we  that  are  servants  see  nothing  of 
it,  nor  his  children  either. 

Will.  Why,  that  is  as  I  would  have  it  be  at  our 
house ;  he  is  a  very  good  man,  everybody  says  so, 
and  what  need  he  trouble  you  with  it  ?  I  don't 
like  this  making  such  a  show  of  religion  ;  can't  they 
be  religious,  but  they  must  trouble  all  the  family  with 
it  ?  I  believe  your  master  is  a  very  honest  good  man, 
Tom,  though  he  makes  no  show  of  it  as  mine  does. 

Tom.  You  talk  profanely  again,  Will ;  I  am  no 
more  for  making  a  show  of  religion  than  you,  but  if 
there  be  no  religion  where  there  is  some  show  of  it, 
to  be  sure  there  is  no  religion  where  there  is  no 
show  at  all  of  it :  but  what  do  you  call  show  ?  Is  it 
not  every  Christian  man's  duty  to  teach  his  house- 
hold and  family  to  serve  God  ?    Do  you  call  that  a 
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show  ?  Every  one  ought  to  make  such  a  show  of 
religion,  and  if  he  does  not,  he  plainly  makes  a  show 
of  having  very  little  religion  himself :  I  might  give 
you  a  great  many  places  out  of  Scripture  for  this, 
but  it  seems  you  ha' n't  read  much  out  of  the  Bible. 

Will,  Why,  what  would  you  have  your  master  do  ? 
You  would  not  have  him  make  such  a  rout  as  my 
master  does,  would  you  ? 

Tom.  I  would  have  him  serve  God  in  his  family, 
as  other  religious  good  people  do. 

Will.  Well,  but  you  say  they  all  serve  God  a 
Sundays. 

Tom.  What's  that  to  his  family ;  we  may  run 
about  where  we  will  for  all  him,  sabbath-day,  or 
any  day  or  night,  he  never  takes  any  thought  for  us; 
if  we  are  but  in  the  counting-house  next  morning, 
when  he  wants  us,  we  may  serve  God  or  the  devil, 
its  all  one  to  him. 

Will.  That's  what  I  want  now  ;  I  wonder  you 
should  be  uneasy  at  it. 

Tom.  I  have  not  been  used  to  such  a  life,  Will, 
though  you  have  ;  it  terrifies  me  so  I  cannot  bear  it. 

Will.  What  would  you  have  ?  What  is  it  to  you 
what  your  master  does  ? 

Tom.  A  great  deal ;  God  has  said,  He  will  pour 
out  his  fury  upon  the  families  that  call  not  upon  his 
name,  Jer.  x.  25.    And  I  am  one  of  the  family  now. 

Will.  Well,  but  can  you  not  say  your  prayers  by 
yourself? 

Tom.  Truly,  I  have  no  manner  of  convenience 
for  that  neither ;  for  we  all  lie  together  in  a  room, 
and  at  first  I  used  to  kneel  down  and  pray  by  my- 
self, but  the  rest  of  the  apprentices  jeered  me  out  of 
it,  and  made  such  a  noise  at  me,  I  was  forced  to 
leave  it  off,  and  now  I  go  to  bed  and  rise  like  a 
beast,  as  they  do  ;  but  it  grieves  me  so,  1  cannot 
tell  what  to  do,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  a  sin  to  do  so, 
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and  I  am  afraid  God  should  show  some  judgment 
upon  me  for  it. 

Will.  Why,  is  there  any  danger  of  that,  Tom ! 
Why,  I  never  prayed  to  God  in  my  life. 

Tom.  Then  you  are  in  a  sad  condition,  Will,  and 
so  am  I  too  ;  sometimes  I  think  it  will  break  my 
heart ;  I  think  my  father  has  put  me  into  the  devil's 
mouth,  and  I  am  going  the  straight  road  to  hell ;  I 
am  sure  he  does  not  do  so  himself. 

Will.  And  so  you  have  left  off  saying  your 
prayers,  Tom,  now  quite  ;  ha'n't  you  ?  And  then 
you  live  as  bad  as  I  do,  don't  you  ? 

Tom.  No,  I  ha'n't  left  off  praying  neither  ;  for  if 
my  master  does  but  send  me  of  an  errand,  I  pray  as 
I  go  along  the  streets  ;  and  sometimes  I  get  up  into 
the  hayloft  over  the  stable,  or  anywhere  that  I  can 
be  private ;  but  this  is  so  seldom,  and  it  grieves  me 
so,  that  when  I  come  to  pray  I  can  do  nothing  but 
cry,  I  can't  speak  a  word  hardly. 

Will.  I  do  not  understand  these  things  ;  sure  I 
am  a  strange  creature !  Why,  it  never  troubles  me ; 
I  don't  know  what  'tis  to  pray  to  God,  I  never 
knew  there  was  any  harm  in  not  doing  it ;  I  wish  I 
could  learn,  I'd  say  my  prayers  too. 

(  The  boy  begins  to  be  touched  with  the  discourse.) 

Tom.  You  have  a  good  master  to  teach  you  ;  I 
have  a  master  will  do  nothing  but  teach  me  to  for- 
get all  that  my  good  father  and  mother  have  been 
teaching  me  these  fifteen  years. 

Will.  Why,  if  what  you  learned  is  good,  what 
need  you  forget  it  ? 

Tom.  Why,  I'll  tell  you,  Will,  when  I  was  at 
home,  and  had  all  the  encouragement  in  the  world 
by  the  example  and  instruction  of  my  father,  and 
the  exhortation  of  my  mother,  telling  me  my  duty, 
and  strictly  charging  me  never  to  lie  down  or  rise 
without  praying  to  God  in  the  evening  for  protec- 
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tion,  in  the  morning  for  direction ;  yet  I  found  a 
wicked  inclination  within  me,  often  prompting  me 
to  omit  my  duty  ;  and  now  when  I  want  these  helps 
of  example  and  instruction,  and  instead  of  them 
have  had  so  many  discouragements,  and  find  it  so 
difficult  to  get  a  retired  place  for  it,  I  find  that 
wicked  inclination  to  omit  my  duty  increases,  and 
sometimes  I  am  for  persuading  myself  I  have  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  to  leave  it  quite  off,  and  I  am  afraid 
some  time  or  other  I  shall  do  so,  and  so  grow  an 
atheist,  and  then  I  shall  live  without  God,  like  a 
heathen,  just  as  you  do,  Will. 

Will.  Indeed,  Tom,  I  have  lived  like  a  heathen 
all  my  days,  I  begin  to  see  it  now ;  but  what  must  I 
do  ?    How  can  I  help  it  now  ? 

Tom.  Do,  Will!  You  must  leave  it  off,  and 
learn  to  live  a  better  life. 

Will.  But  brother  Tom,  how  must  1  do  that  ?  I 
am  a  poor  ignorant  wretch,  I  know  nothing  at  all,  I 
have  never  been  taught  anything  in  my  life  ;  if  to 
live  as  I  do  is  to  be  a  heathen,  my  father  is  a 
heathen,  and  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  all 
heathens. 

Tom.  You  are  in  a  sad  condition,  Will,  as  I  said 
before,  and  I  think  I  am  in  a  worse. 

Will.  How  can  that  be,  Tom  ? 

Tom.  Why,  you  have  been  taught  nothing,  and 
I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  all  I  have  been  taught ;  I 
think  my  condition  is  worse  than  yours. 

Will.  No,  no  ;  you  know  what  to  do,  and  what 
you  ought  to  do ;  you  have  been  well  educated, 
Tom,  I  have  nobody  to  teach  me  anything :  tell  me, 
dear  brother,  what  must  I  do  ;  teach  me  what  is  my 
first  duty,  I  begin  to  see  something  very  desirable  in 
religion,  that  I  never  valued  before. 

(  The  first  motions  in  an  uncultivated  mind  gene- 
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rally  are,  to  see  a  beauty  in  the  ways  of  God,  and 
to  have  a  desire  to  imitate  them. 

Tom.  Why,  Will,  I  am  but  a  boy,  as  well  as  you, 
and  can't  teach  you  much,  but  I  can  tell  you  what 
my  father  used  to  tell  me,  and  what  he  taught  me 
to  do. 

Will.  Do  tell  me  that  then,  for  I  long  to  hear. 

Tom.  Why,  he  used  to  tell  me,  that  God  made 
me,  and  that  being  born  in  sin,  and  liable  to  eternal 
death  for  sin,  Jesus  Christ  redeemed  me. 

Will.  All  that  I  have  heard  too,  though  I  do  not 
understand  a  word  of  it. 

Tom.  Then  he  told  me  I  must  every  day  pray  to 
God  to  bless  me,  to  preserve  me,  and  to  pardon  my 
sins  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake ;  that  I  must  give  thanks 
to  him  for  my  life  and  preservation  in  health,  and 
for  all  things  that  I  receive ;  that  I  must  pray  to 
him  for  my  daily  bread,  and  to  give  me  wisdom  and 
direction  in  all  I  go  about. 

Will.  How  can  I  do  this  ? 

Tom.  I  remember  I  asked  my  father  that  very 
question,  and  he  answered  me  thus :  Do  you  not 
come  to  me  child,  when  you  want  clothes,  and 
ask  me  for  them ;  and  to  your  mother  when  you 
are  hungry,  and  ask  for  victuals  ;  and  do  you  not 
do  this  without  teaching  ? 

Will.  And  what  did  you  say  ? 

Tom.  What  could  I  say  ?  I  kneeled  down  every 
night  and  morning,  and  said  over  the  Lord's 
Prayer  ;  then  I  got  a  good  prayer  out  of  a  book, 
and  said  that,  and  sometimes  a  word  or  two  would 
come  into  my  thoughts,  that  I  would  say  of  my 
own  head,  as  I  thought  of  such  things  as  were 
proper. 

Will.  I  shall  never  learn  !  why,  I  can  hardly  say 
over  the  Lord's  Prayer  without  book. 
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Tom.  I'll  tell  you,  Will,  if  1  thought  you  were 
in  earnest,  I  would  do  my  endeavour  to  teach  you ; 
but  you  that  have  led  such  a  wicked  life,  and  cry 
out  of  your  master  and  mistress  so  much  about 
praying,  I  don't  think  you  mean  anything  but  to 
jest  with  me. 

Will,  No,  but  I  do  not  jest  now ;  you  say  it  is 
so  wicked  a  thing,  and  I  am  in  such  a  dangerous 
condition  that  you  looked  for  the  ground  to  open 
and  swallow  me  up  ;  why  you  can't  think  I  would 
be  willing  to  have  the  devil  take  me  away,  what- 
ever I  may  say  sometimes  ;  but  I  am  a  poor  igno- 
rant boy,  how  shall  I  know  what  to  do  ? 

Tom.  Truly,  Will,  and  I  also  am  ignorant,  as  I 
said  before,  and  unfit  to  teach  you ;  I  am  but  a  boy, 
you  know,  but  this  I  know  and  have  been  taught, 
that  God  has  made  me ;  do  you  believe  that,  Will  ? 

Will.  Yes,  sure. 

Tom.  Well,  if  God  made  you,  then  he  can  de- 
stroy you. 

Will.  That  is  plain. 

Tom.  Then  sure  it  is  your  interest  to  serve  God, 
as  well  in  thankfulness  to  him  because  he  made  you, 
as  that  he  may  not  be  provoked  to  destroy  you. 

Will.  But  what  is  this  serving  God  ?  I  thought 
it  was  nothing  but  going  to  church  a  Sundays  ? 

Tom.  To  be  sure  worshipping  God  at  church  is 
good,  and  our  duty,  but  we  must  worship  God 
otherwise  than  at  church. 

Will.  What,  by  saying  our  prayers  ? 

Tom.  Nay,  that  is  not  all  neither,  we  must  fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments. 

Will.  How  shall  I  do  all  that  ?  You  know  that  I 
know  nothing  of  it. 

Tom.  Why,  therefore,  Will,  your  first  thing  is, 
as  the  first  thing  my  father  told  me  I  was  to  do,  was, 
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to  pray  to  God  to  teach  you  to  know  him,  and  to 
fear  him,  and  to  keep  his  commandments. 

Will.  How  do  I  know  what  his  commandments 
are  ?  I  can  say  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  I 
don't  understand  what  they  mean. 

Tom.  Why,  my  father  next  directed  me  to  read 
the  Bible,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  and  is  given 
for  our  instruction,  that  we  may  know  his  will. 

Will.  And  will  that  teach  you  to  know  what  to 
do? 

Tom.  Reading  the  Scripture  daily,  and  praying 
to  God  daily  to  open  our  understanding  to  know 
the  will  of  God  written  in  his  word,  certainly  this 
must  be  the  way,  Will. 

Will.  I  can't  pray,  I  never  prayed  in  all  my  life, 
I  tell  you. 

Tom.  You  ought  to  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of 
that. 

Will.  I  begin  to  be  afraid  indeed ;  may  be  God 
won't  hear  now,  if  I  should  pray. 

Tom.  Yes,  there's  a  Scripture  for  that  to  encou- 
rage you,  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy.  Isa.  lv.  7. 

Will.  Is  that  in  the  Bible  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  and  a  great  many  more  encouraging 
things ;  you  must  read  the  Scripture  diligently : 
have  you  never  a  Bible  ? 

Will.  No,  not  I,  nor  never  had  in  my  life. 

Tom.  I  am  not  capable  to  direct  you,  Will,  but 
I  will  tell  you  there  are  two  things  which  I  would 
have  you  do,  pray  to  God  to  forgive  your  sins,  and 
to  teach  you  his  will,  and  read  the  Bible  diligently  ; 
I'll  give  you  a  Bible,  Will. 

Will.  Indeed,  brother  Tom,  if  you  will  give  me 
a  Bible,  I'll  read  it  over  and  over ;  you  say  that  will 
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teach  me;  I'll  read  it,  and  thank  you  for  it  heartily, 
for  I  never  had  a  Bible  to  read  in  yet. 

Tom.  But  remember,  Will,  I  said,  you  must  pray 
to  God  to  teach  you  when  you  read,  to  open  your 
understanding  that  you  may  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  to  teach  you  that  you  may  know  your 
duty  ;  and  then  pray  to  God  to  guide  you  in  the 
doing  his  will  and  your  duty,  according  to  the 
Scripture,  which  is  his  own  word. 

Will.  What  will  my  praying  to  God  signify  ? 
Will  God  do  this  for  me  if  I  pray  to  him  ?  And 
how  can  I  pray,  I  don't  know  what  praying  is,  not 
I ;  what  must  I  say  ? 

Tom.  It  seems  you  do  not  know  what  prayer  is  ; 
sure,  if  you  remember  the  beginning  of  our  dis- 
course, and  remember  how  you  complained  you 
were  tormented  with  prayers  at  home,  you  will  not 
say  you  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Will.  Don't  tell  me  of  that  now,  dear  Tom,  I 
begin  to  be  of  another  mind  already  ;  I  wish  I  knew 
how  to  pray  for  myself. 

Tom.  The  Spirit  of  God  teaches  us  to  pray,  and 
helps  our  infirmities  ;  do  you  know  the  story  of  the 
poor  publican  ? 

Will.  No,  not  I,  what  was  he  ? 

Tom.  Just  such  another  as  thou  art,  Will,  a 
poor,  wicked,  profane  wretch,  that  had  lived  all  his 
days  in  wickedness,  and  perhaps  without  prayer 
too. 

Will.  And  what  then !  What  became  of  him  ? 
Did  he  go  to  hell  ? 

Tom.  Why,  he  saw  the  Pharisees,  and  all  the 
great  professors  of  religion,  go  up  to  the  temple 
top  ray,  and  being  sensible  of  his  condition,  he 
thought  once  to  go  up  along  with  them ;  but  when 
he  considered  what  a  wicked  creature  he  had  been, 
he  was  afraid ;  he  durst  not  only  not  go,  but  not 
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look  towards  the  temple,  nor  cast  his  eyes  up  to 
heaven. 

Will.  That  is  my  case,  indeed,  exactly :  pray 
what  became  of  him  ? 

Tom.  Why,  he  stood  at  a  distance,  smote  his 
breast,  astonished  and  amazed  at  his  own  case,  and 
with  a  deep  sigh  broke  out  thus  :  Lord  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner  !    Luke  xviii.  13. 

Will.  Well,  and  was  he  heard?  You  say  he 
durst  not  go  up  to  the  temple  to  pray  ? 

Tom.  Heard  !  Yes.  One  groan,  one  sigh,  one 
look,  nay,  a  heart  not  daring  to  look,  sending  out  but 
one  sentence,  yet  from  a  broken,  sincere,  repenting 
heart,  is  heard  in  heaven  beyond  the  long  and 
loud  pretences  and  devotions  of  the  self-opinioned 
hypocrite.  The  Scripture  says  expressly,  this  man 
went  away  justified  rather  than  the  other.  Luke 
xviii.  14. 

Will.  And  do  you  think,  if  I  knew  how  to  pray, 
God  would  hear  me,  and  give  all  that  teaching  and 
knowledge  you  speak  of,  to  me  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  Will,  I  do  more  than  think  so,  I  am 
sure  of  it. 

Will.  What  mean  you  by  that  ? 

Tom.  I  have  God's  own  word  for  it,  Will,  and 
that  word  is  the  foundation  and  comfort  of  all 
the  prayers,  and  of  all  the  praying  Christians  in 
the  world. 

Will.  How  is  this  ?  Explain  yourself,  for  you 
speak  strangely  positive. 

Tom.  The  Scripture  says  he  will,  and  that  is  my 
assurance,  and  may  be  yours  :  for  it  is  his  own 
word,  John,  xvi.  23  :  Whatsoever  ye  ask  of  the  Fa- 
ther in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  will  do  it  for 
us. 

Will.  But  I  have  been  a  wicked  boy  all  my  days, 
that  never  thought  of  anything  of  God,  or  religion, 
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in  my  life,  as  you  know  very  well  by  what  I  have 
told  you,  nor  ever  was  taught  anything  about  it  ? 
will  God  hear  such  a  one  as  I,  if  I  ever  pray  to 
him  ? 

Tom.  The  same  Scripture  says  he  will,  brother, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  for  the  Scriptures 
are  the  word  of  God  ;  and,  as  I  told  you,  the  Scrip- 
ture says,  Isaiah  lv.  7  :  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his 
ivay,  and  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  ivill  have 
mercy ;  and  the  poor  publican  went  away  justified, 
that  sent  up  but  one  sigh. 

Will.  Ay,  that  may  be,  to  such  as  sin  now  and 
then  a  little,  but  I  have  done  nothing  else  all  my 
days. 

Tom.  But  he  says  in  the  same  text,  that  he  tvill 
abundantly  pardon  . 

Will.  But  that  may  not  reach  me. 

Tom.  But  the  Scripture  is  full  of  promises,  and 
calls  to  as  bad  as  you  to  come  to  him  ;  I  could  show 
you  some  if  I  had  the  Bible  here ;  you  cannot  have 
been  so  wicked  but  you  are  included  in  them. 

Will.  Tell  me  one  of  them,  I  entreat  you,  I  see 
you  have  a  deal  of  it  without  book,  dear  Tom,  tell 
me  one  of  them. 

Tom.  This  is  one  :  Him  that  comes  unto  me,  I 
tvill  in  no  wise  cast  out :  here  is  no  exception  :  this 
him  is  all  one  as  whosoever. 

Will.  Whosoever!  that's  a  large  word,  is  there 
no  exception  ? 

Tom.  None  at  all ;  whosoever,  that  includes 
how  bad  soever. 

Will.  What,  and  how  long  soever,  too  ? 

Tom.  Ay,  and  how  long  soever  ;  whosoever  turns 
unto  God,  how  bad  soever  they  are,  or  how  long 
soever  they  have  been  so  bad,  yet  he  will  in  no  wise 
or  by  no  means  cast  them  out. 

Will.  My  heart  revives  at  the  word,  for  I  have 
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been  a  sad  wretch,  you  know,  brother  ;  I  have  never 
so  much  as  thought  of  my  soul  or  of  God,  of  his 
making  me,  or  his  power  to  destroy  me ;  I  have 
never  prayed  unto  him,  or  called  upon  him,  unless 
in  wicked  swearing  and  cursing  by  his  name;  will 
God  pardon  me,  brother  ?    Are  you  sure  of  it  ? 

Tom.  I  cannot  be  sure  he  will  pardon  you,  or 
myself  either  ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  your  duty  to  pray 
for  pardon,  and  to  repent  of  your  sins  ;  and  there  is 
another  Scripture  which  says,  If  we  repent  and  for- 
sake,  we  shall  find  mercy. 

Will.  Repent,  what's  that,  Tom  ? 

Tom.  Repentance  is  a  hearty  sorrow  for  your 
sins  already  past,  solemn,  serious  resolutions  to 
commit  no  more ;  and  this  sorrow  must  pro- 
ceed not  only  from  a  fear  of  eternal  punishment, 
but  for  a  hatred  of  sin  from  its  own  evil  nature, 
and  as  it  is  offensive  to  the  holiness  of  God. 

Will.  I  cannot  understand  this  at  all ;  shall  I 
learn  it  in  my  Bible,  brother  ?  How  must  I  learn 
to  repent  ? 

Tom.  You  must  pray  to  God  to  give  you  repent- 
ance too,  for  repentance  is  the  gift  of  God. 

Will.  1  will  pray  to  God,  though  I  do  not  know 
how  or  what  to  say;  I  am  amazed  at  myself  when  I 
see  what  a  wicked  creature  I  have  been  ;  indeed, 
brother  Tom,  I  don't  wonder  that  you  looked  so 
earnestly  at  me,  and  expected  I  should  drop  down 
dead,  or  be  swallowed  up  alive  ;  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  still.  {Conviction  of  sin  seizes  the  boy.) 

Tom.  I  am  glad  what  I  have  said  has  made  you 
sensible  of  it. 

Will.  I  begin  to  love  you,  dear  brother,  better 
than  ever  1  did,  I  shall  be  the  better  for  you  as  long 
as  I  live. 

Tom.  I  wish  you  had  some  better  instructor 
than  I. 
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Will.  Ay,  brother,  if  I  had  had  a  religious  father 
and  mother,  as  you  have  had,  I  might  have  known 
all  this  from  a  child,  then  all  the  past  wickedness 
of  my  life  had  been  prevented  ;  but  you  say  whoso- 
ever, brother,  don't  you  ?  Are  you  sure  the  words 
are  so  ? 

Tom.  I  am  very  sure,  brother ;  but  to  make  you 
easy,  I'll  go  in  and  fetch  you  a  Bible  and  show  it 
you  presently.    {The  boy  goes  in.) 

{  While  he  is  gone,  Will  breaks  out  thus  by  him- 
self. I 

Will.  What  must  I  do  to  know  how  to  pray  ? 
Will  God  hear  such  a  wretch  !  And  what  if  not  ? 
Then  1  am  undone,  lost  and  damned  for  ever !  O 
what  a  condition  am  I  in !  but  whosoever. 

(  The  boy  iveeps,  but  recovering,  prays  with  great 
affection,  and  aloud,  like  the  poor  publican  in  the 
following  words.) 

Lord  God  that  hast  made  me,  and  hast  said, 
whosoever  comes,  thou  ivill  not  cast  out,  pardon  all 
my  wickedness.     {Tom  comes  and  overhears  him.) 

Tom.  Wliat  was  you  saying,  brother  ?  Did  you 
speak  to  me  ? 

Will.  No,  no,  I  did  not  speak  to  you. 

Tom.  I  heard  you  say  something. 

Will.  I  hardly  know  what  I  said,  but  my  heart 
struck  me,  and  I  cried  out. 

Tom.  To  God,  I  hope. 

Will.  I  hardly  know,  yet  I  feel  a  secret  joy  in 
what  I  said. 

{Observe  here,  conviction  was  accompanied  with  a 
cleaving  to  the  promise  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  moves  the  poor  boy's  heart  to  look  up  to  God, 
in  hope  ;  first  pleading  the  promise,  and  then  crying 
for  pardon.) 

Tom.  Well,  brother,  if  it  was  but  like  the  publi- 
can it  may  be  heard. 
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Will.  I  know  not  what  it  was,  but  I  am  trembling 
still :  is  this  praying,  brother  ? 

Tom.  The  more  your  affection  was  engaged,  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  be  from  a  true  work  of  God. 

Will.  Have  you  brought  the  Bible  ?  You  have 
stayed  a  long  while. 

Tom.  I  have  been  looking  some  places  for  you. 

Will.  And  will  you  show  me  them  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  I  have  folded  'em  down,  and  here 
they  are  ;  in  the  first  place,  here's  that  I  named  to 
you,  John  vi.  37 :  Him  that  comes  to  me,  I  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out ;  and  here  is  another  place,  which 
is  equal  in  its  encouragements,  and  expressly  tells 
us,  that  the  word  him,  is  to  be  taken  for  whosoever, 
without  any  exception  of  persons,  as  I  said  to  you 
before,  Rev.  xxii.  17  :  Let  him  that  is  athirst  come. 
And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life 
freely. 

Will.  You  have  folded  them  down  you  say,  I'll 
read  them  when  I  come  home,  for  it  is  too  late  for 
us  to  stay  any  longer. 

The  end  of  the  first  dialogue. 


NOTES. 

Though  this  dialogue,  and  indeed  the  whole  part 
of  the  book,  is  more  a  history  than  the  rest,  and 
that  the  families  which  it  points  at,  if  they  happen 
to  see  it,  may  be  able  to  see  themselves  in- it,  and  to 
make  some  use  of  it,  to  their  own  advantage,  if 
they  please,  yet  as  even  this  history  will  be  the 
same  thing  as  a  parable  to  the  ages  to  come,  in 
which  it  may,  I  hope,  be  as  useful  as  now ;  and, 
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above  all,  as  this  work  is  designed  for  a  general, 
not  a  particular  reproof,  I  am  willing  to  let  it  lie 
hid  entirely,  as  to  persons,  that  it  may  perhaps 
look  less  by  that  means  like  a  history  than  really  it  is. 

If  the  persons  whom  it  more  really  concerns 
may  see  themselves  reproved,  they  will  make  not 
the  less  profitable  use  of  it  for  the  civility  shown 
them  in  concealing  their  names ;  if  they  do  not,  the 
author  can  never  want  an  opportunity  to  expose 
the  folly  if  he  sees  the  cause. 

But  the  design  of  this  book  is  of  a  nature  above  a 
personal  satire ;  the  errors  in  family  conduct  are 
the  business  here,  not  the  families  themselves  ;  and 
the  names  and  persons  so  entirely  concealed,  and 
the  real  history  so  couched,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
anybody,  but  the  persons  themselves,  to  read  the 
people  by  the  characters. 

The  first  thing  reproved  here,  and  worth  observ- 
ing, is  a  good  man,  who  had  carefully  educated  and 
instructed  his  child,  and  who  he  might  easily  see 
was  a  sober  well-inclined  youth,  knowing  in  good 
things,  and  desirous  of  them,  yet  had  this  religious 
parent  forgotten  himself,  and  so  far  forgotten  the 
good  of  his  child  also,  as  to  place  him  out  with  a 
master  who  had  either  no  religion  at  all,  or,  which 
was  all  one  to  the  child,  exercised  none  of  it  in  the 
family  ;  nor  took  any  care,  or  had  any  concern,  for 
the  souls  of  his  servants,  whatever  he  had  for  their 
bodies. 

The  child  laments  this  very  pathetically,  though 
in  a  familiar  way,  to  his  comrade ;  he  is  at  first 
weary  of  the  profane  way  of  living,  and  then  justly 
afraid  that  the  interruption  he  meets  with  to  his 
duty,  should  bring  him  to  an  indifference  about  it, 
and  to  believe  the  difficulties  he  found  in  his  way, 
were  just  excuses  for  him  in  omitting  it  totally  at 
last. 


F.  I. 
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Note.  We  have  natural  hinderances  enough  in 
the  way  of  our  duty,  from  the  aversions  of  a  corrupt 
nature,  so  that  at  the  best  we  shall  be  often  back- 
ward in,  and  prompted  to  the  omission  of  religious 
performances  ;  we  have  therefore  great  need  to  re- 
move all  occasional  obstructions,  lest  natural  incli- 
nation should  plead  those  obstructions  as  a  just  rea- 
son for  a  total  neglect  of  duty. 

It  was  not  without  a  just  reason  that  the  poor 
child  entertained  a  jealousy  of  himself,  lest  he 
should  grow  cold  in  religious  matters,  from  the 
general  discouragement  he  met  with  in  a  family 
where  all  religious  duties  were  totally  neglected, 
and  himself  made  a  jest  for  attempting  to  do  his 
duty. 

This  may  be  a  seasonable  caution  for  such  parents 
who  have  any  concern  for  the  souls  of  their  child- 
ren, and  have  taken  any  pains  with  them  in  their 
education. 

1.  Not  to  think  their  duty  discharged  to  them 
in  the  due  instructing  and  educating  them  in  their 
infancy  ;  the  inspection  of  a  parent  does  not  end 
there,  but  they  ought, 

2.  To  remember  that  all  that  good  seed  which 
they  had  sown,  may  be  choked  if  the  child  comes 
into  bad  hands  afterwards,  and  their  son  may  be 
lost  by  a  negligent  master  as  well  as  a  negligent 
parent. 

3.  That,  therefore,  it  is  their  duty  to  take  care  to 
place  their  children  in  religious  families,  or  it  may 
be  true,  that  they  had  almost  as  good  as  never  have 
instructed  them  at  all. 

It  is  very  strange,  but  too  common,  that  religious 
parents,  who  have  taken  a  great  care  with  their 
children  when  they  were  at  home,  wholly  neglect 
this,  throw  their  children  away,  by  placing  them 
where  the  duties  of  religion  are  not  at  all  regarded 
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and  where  the  examples  of  their  masters  and  the 
families  they  live  in  quite  raze  all  the  remembrance 
of  former  instruction  out  of  the  mind  of  the  servant, 
and  they  grow  hardened  in  that  neglect  by  the  au- 
thority of  their  masters. 

It  is  remarkable  here  further,  how  the  duty  to 
servants  is  entirely  neglected,  even  in  those  families 
where  they  do  regard  religion,  and  where  instructing 
of  children  is  taken  care  of ;  as  if  the  souls  of  ser- 
vants were  not  under  the  inspection  of  the  master 
of  a  family,  and  were  none  of  his  charge,  as  well  as 
the  souls  of  the  children. 

Note,  apprentices  taken  into  our  houses  ought, 
as  far  as  respects  their  souls,  to  be  reckoned  as 
children ;  for  as  we  take  them  from  the  tuition  of 
their  parents,  if  we  act  not  the  parent  to  them  as 
well  as  the  master,  we  may  teach  them  their  trade, 
but  we  breed  them  up  for  the  Devil. 

It  cannot  be  omitted  here  to  observe,  what  impres- 
sions of  religion  ;  what  awe  of  God  ;  what  dread  of 
his  judgments,  the  good  instructions  of  the  father 
had  left  on  the  mind  of  this  youth  : 

1.  In  his  uneasiness  of  being  placed  in  an  irreli- 
gious family  ;  of  which  afterwards. 

2.  His  aversion  to  the  discourse  of  his  comrade 
when  he  talked  profanely. 

3.  His  terrible  apprehensions  when  the  other 
talked  blasphemously,  lest  he  should  fall  down  dead, 
or  the  earth  should  open,  and  swallow  him  up. 

Note.  Though  'tis  true,  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  providence,  God  does  not  deal  so  with 
those  that  blaspheme  and  provoke  him ;  yet  since 
sometimes  God  has  done  so,  and  history,  as  well  as 
Scripture,  is  full  of  dreadful  examples  of  that  kind, 
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it  is  not  without  its  uses,  and  therefore  very  com- 
mendable, to  acquaint  young  children  with  such  ex- 
amples, and  to  fill  their  minds  with  a  due  fear  of 
God's  judgments  in  the  like  case. 

Here  is  room  also  for  a  useful  remark  in  the 
complaint  the  poor  child  makes,  that  having  no  re- 
tirement for  performing  his  duty  by  himself,  when 
he  went  about  it  publickly,  the  other  servants 
mocked  and  jeered  him  out  of  it. 

Note  1.  Though  separate  conveniences  cannot 
always  be  made  for  servants,  yet  masters  should, 
as  much  as  may  consist  with  the  circumstances  of 
their  families,  be  cautious  of  taking  away  all  manner 
of  conveniences  of  retirement  from  their  servants, 
lest  they  furnish  them  with  excuses  for  not  doing 
their  duty. 

Note.  2.  Jeering  and  mocking  a  young  man 
for  his  inclining  to  be  religious,  is  too  often  a 
means  to  drive  such  quite  from  it. 

Note  3.  One  of  the  most  necessary  preserva- 
tions of  youth,  is,  that  he  be  fortified  against  the 
scandalous  banters  and  insults  of  his  companions ; 
and  can  bear  to  be  jeered,  and  yet  not  be  jeered  out 
of  his  duty. 

The  other  part  of  this  dialogue  affords  a  dreadful 
instance  of  a  father  and  family  wholly  destitute  of 
religion,  living  entirely  without  God,  without  Scrip- 
ture, without  so  much  as  a  form  of  religion.  The 
effects  of  this  are  especially  two,  and  both  visible 
in  the  case  here  laid  before  us. 

1.  Perfect  ignorance  of  everything  that  looked 
like  religion  in  the  child,  not  so  much  as  the  least 
sense  of  it,  or  desire  to  know  anything  about  it  re- 
maining. 

2.  Certain  and  never-failing  bitter  reproaches  of 
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the  child  against  the  parent,  when  its  eyes  came  to 
be  opened. 

Note.  Such  is  the  beauty  of  a  religious,  con- 
scientious life  in  those  that  practise  it,  that  those 
who  can  taste  nothing  of  it  themselves,  yet  have  a 
value  for  it  in  others.  The  profane  boy's  father  told 
him  he  loved  his  master,  because  he  was  a  good 
man,  and  that  if  he,  the  boy,  would  take  his 
master's  advice,  he  would  make  him  a  better  man 
than  his  father. 

Note.  The  aversion,  which  want  of  instruction  in 
this  youth  had  bred  in  him  against  the  religious  be- 
haviour of  his  master,  and  against  the  public  exercise 
of  religion  in  his  family,  were  so  foolishly  grounded 
that  they  would  bear  no  weight  in  his  discoursing 
it,  even  with  a  child ;  and  therefore  the  religious 
youth  presently  objects  against  what  he  says,  and  he 
himself  sooner  sees  the  folly  of  his  own  discourse. 
And  yet  the  author  of  this  work  is  just  also  to  the 
thing  itself,  for  that  really  our  ridiculous  notions 
in  contempt  of  religion  will  admit  no  better  ar- 
gument to  excuse  them. 

Aversions  to  religious  duties  grow  naturally,  either 
by  disuse  of  those  duties,  or  by  the  disaster  of  an  ill 
education,  even  where  the  poor  hardened  child 
may  think  no  harm,  or  design  any  wilful  rebellion 
against  God,  ignorance  being  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  want  of  instruction. 

Observe  here,  when  the  wicked  boy,  being  con- 
vinced, asks  his  comrade  what  he  must  do,  he  goes 
back  to  tell  him  what  his  own  father  used  to  teach 
him :  whence  note  the  well  instructing  our  children 
makes  them  capable  to  instruct  others,  as  occasion 
presents,  and  consequently  their  children,  when  they 
come  to  have  families  of  their  own. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  wicked  boy's  convic- 
tions, note,  that  sense  of  danger  is  the  first  thing 
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ordinarily  that  discovers  itself  in  conviction  of  sin, 
and  this  leads  to  inquiring  after  what  we  are  next 
to  do ;  as  the  gaoler  who  first  came  in  trembling, 
then  asks,  what  must  I  do  ? 

When  the  boy,  after  his  first  conviction,  recollects 
things  by  himself  while  his  companion  is  gone  for 
the  Bible,  he  is  struck  with  horror  at  his  condition, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  working  graciously  in  him, 
lays  the  promise  of  God,  as  it  were,  full  in  his  way, 
in  order  to  give  him  hope,  and  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  hope  he  breaks  out  vehemently  in  prayer; 
when  his  comrade  returns,  and  innocently  inquires 
about  what  he  said,  it  appears  from  him,  that  his 
prayer  was  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  moved  by  a  supernatural 
power  in  his  heart,  that  affected  him  in  a  violent 
manner,  so  that  he  hardly  could  give  an  account  of 
it  himself,  but  says  wildly,  he  trembled  and  cried 
out. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  such  strong  impressions  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  accompanying  true  convictions, 
and  the  great  regenerating  work  of  grace  in  the 
heart,  as  may  be  inexpressible,  even  by  the  persons 
themselves,  yet  far  from  enthusiastic  or  affected ; 
nor  are  these  impressions  to  be  slighted,  much  less 
ridiculed ;  perhaps  this  may  be  in  part  signified  in 
regeneration  being  called  a  new  birth,  though  the 
main  intent  of  that  allusion  be  to  signify  the  entire 
change  of  the  state. 

From  the  whole  of  this  dialogue  may  be  observed 
the  great  duty  and  advantage  of  young  men  spending 
the  hours  they  have  to  spare  for  conversation,  in  re- 
ligious discourses,  and  inquiring  of  one  another 
about  things  relating  to  heaven,  their  duty  here, 
and  their  way  thither ;  this,  no  doubt,  was  enjoined 
in  the  same  text,  where  the  instruction  of  our  chil- 
dren is  commanded,  Deut.  vi.  7 :  Thou  shalt  talk  of 
them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 
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walkest  by  the  wvy ;  that  is,  they  shall  be  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  your  conversation  and  communication 
one  with  another.  Note,  the  advantages  of  religi- 
ous conversation  are  many,  the  present  case  is 
brought  to  describe  them  ;  the  young  untaught,  un- 
instructed  youth,  who  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
parents  to  be  an  apprentice,  as  perfectly  naked  of 
knowledge  and  instruction  as  he  came  naked  into 
the  world,  becomes  a  convert  by  his  keeping  com- 
pany, and  conversing  with  a  religious  well- instructed 
companion,  and  became  afterwards  an  excellent  pro- 
moter of  knowledge  and  piety  in  the  place  where 
he  lived. 

End  of  the  first  dialogue. 


DIALOGUE  II. 

The  young  lad  who  was  put  apprentice  to  the  re- 
ligious tradesman  above  mentioned,  though  he  had 
no  education  from  his  parents,  was,  as  you  have 
heard  in  the  past  dialogue  between  him  and  the 
youth  his  comrade,  brought  to  a  condition  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  had  always  been  brought  up  in : 
he  had  a  full  conviction  of  the  desperate  condition 
he  was  in,  by  reason  of  his  sinful  nature  and  life : 
he  had  received  some  light  from  the  little  instruction 
his  young  but  pious  companion  was  capable  to  give 
him,  and  his  conscience  was  thoroughly  awakened ; 
his  little  instructor  had  been  providentially  made 
the  instrument  to  lay  a  foundation  of  hope  in  him, 
and  to  encourage  him  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  believe  that  God  would  re- 
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ceive  him,  and  not  reject  him  for  his  sinful  life  or 
for  his  sinful  nature ;  but  would  grant  him  whatso- 
ever he  should  ask.  Upon  this  confidence,  in  his  first 
agony,  he  breaks  out,  as  before,  into  a  short  but  vehe- 
ment prayer,  being  the  first  he  had  ever  made  in  his 
life  ;  and  which,  as  it  was  made  from  a  heart  deeply 
touched  with  the  danger  of  his  soul,  so  it  left  great 
impressions  upon  his  mind,  as  I  have  noted ;  and 
having  gotten  a  Bible  from  his  companion,  he  goes 
away  with  two  happy  resolves,  first  to  read;  and 
secondly,  to  pray. 

The  alteration  this  made  in  the  youth  could  not 
be  long  hid  in  the  family  where  he  was  placed,  where 
his  wicked  way  of  living,  his  profane  tongue,  and 
his  contempt  of  religion,  had  made  him  not  very 
well  received,  and  made  his  conversation  so  much 
their  aversion,  that  the  master  of  the  house,  and  the 
mistress  too,  had  warned  their  little  children  from 
conversing  with  him  ;  and  they  had  some  discourse 
together  about  turning  him  away ;  finding  him  of  a 
temper,  as  they  thought,  too  refractory  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  advice,  past  the  benefit  of  example,  and 
who  had  several  times  made  a  jest  of  and  a  scoff  at 
their  attempts  to  instruct  him. 

But  the  boy  being  changed  within,  as  is  noted 
above,  it  could  not  be  that  such  a  work  could  long 
conceal  itself  in  his  conversation  ;  he  appeared  pen- 
sive, retired,  and  grave  in  his  deportment ;  was  ob- 
served to  sigh  very  often,  and  look  as  if  he  had  been 
crying ;  as  soon  as  his  business  was  over  he  was 
never  to  be  seen,  but  always  hid  in  the  dark,  among 
the  work-houses,  of  which  his  master  had  several ;  he 
was  observed  to  be  always  ready  at  the  times  of  fa- 
mily-worship; and  on  the  Lord's-day,  when  his  master 
examined  him  about  the  sermons  he  had  heard,  they 
were  all  surprised  at  him  for  the  ready  account  he 
gave  of  what  the  minister  had  preached.    His  mas- 
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ter  and  mistress,  who  could  not  but  observe  this  al- 
teration in  the  boy,  took  the  more  notice  of  him  in 
his  conversation  the  week  after ;  where  they  found 
him  diligent  at  his  work,  more  than  ever,  but  no- 
thing of  the  mirth  and  sport  his  fellow-servants  used 
to  have  with  him  ;  they  observed  he  had  left  off  all 
his  ill  words  and  wicked  expressions,  swearing, 
cursing,  and  the  like;  he  played  none,  laughed  none, 
and  hardly  was  seen  to  smile:  several  of  the  servants 
and  workmen  that  observed  it  also,  had  been  jesting 
with  him;  and  asked  what  ailed  him ;  but  he  gave 
them  no  answers  that  were  to  the  purpose,  so  that 
it  was  hardly  guessed  at  in  the  family,  at  least  not 
among  his  fellows. 

But  his  master  and  mistress,  who  from  his  be- 
haviour, as  above,  had  entertained  some  notion  of 
it,  or  being  willing  to  hope  the  best,  had  pleased 
themselves  with  some  thoughts  of  the  child's  being 
grown  rather  serious  than  melancholy,  made  it  their 
business  to  observe  him  more  narrowly,  and  seeing 
him  one  evening  take  a  candle  and  go  up  into  a 
room  over  their  work-house  by  himself,  the  mistress 
silently  followed  him,  and  placed  herself  so  as  she 
might  see  him  and  he  perceive  nothing  of  it. 

As  soon  as  he  came  up  he  set  down  the  candle, 
pulled  a  book  out  of  his  pocket,  and  turned  over 
the  leaves,  folding  up  here  and  folding  down  there, 
but  not  reading  long  in  any  one  place  ;  she  observed 
him  to  sigh  grievously  all  the  while,  and  at  last  to 
throw  down  the  book  and  burst  out  into  a  vehement 
fit  of  crying,  sitting  down  upon  the  ground,  wring- 
ing his  hands,  and  the  tears  running  down  his  face, 
but  not  speaking  a  word. 

While  he  was  in  this  agony,  she  discovers  herself 
to  have  seen  him,  and  begins  thus : 

Will,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  child. 
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The  boy  surprised,  snatches  up  the  book  hastily, 
and  puts  it  into  his  pocket. 

(His  mistress  speaks  to  him  again,) 

Mist  Will,  what's  the  matter,  Will?  tell  me. 

Will.  Nothing.    {Offers  to  go  away.) 

Mist.  Come,  Will,  do  not  be  backward  to  tell  me 
what  troubles  thee,  for  I  have  seen  all  you  have 
been  doing ;  what  book  is  that  you  had  there  ? 

Will.  No  book  of  any  harm. 

Mist.  Child,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  book  of  any 
harm,  I  believe  it  is  a  good  book ;  is  it  not  the 
Bible,  Will  ?  Come,  tell  me. 

Will.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mist.  Let  me  see  it,  Will. 

Will.  You  may  believe  me  it  is  the  Bible,  I  hope 
you'll  not  be  angry? 

Mist.t  Angry,  child  !  I'm  glad  to  see  you  looking 
in  the  Bible ;  I'm  not  angry,  I  hope  you  are  mind- 
ing good  things. 

(So  his  mistress  sits  down  by  him.) 

Will.  Oh  it's  too  late  now ! 

{Here  he  falls  a  crying  again,  and  cannot  speak 
a  good  while.) 

Mist.  Too  late,  Will !  do  not  talk  so. 

Will.  It's  too  late !  too  late ! 

(And  cries  vehemently.) 

Mist.  Child,  if  it  be  so,  thy  too  late  is  much 
sooner  than  my  early  was :  if  it  be  too  late  for 
thee,  what  will  become  of  any  of  us  ? 

(  The  mistress  iveeps  too.) 

Will.  That  is  all  one  to  me,  its  too  late  for  me. 

Mist.  Let  me  see  thy  Bible,  child ;  where  hast 
thou  been  reading,  that  has  put  thee  into  this  con- 
dition ? 

Will.  O,  everywhere  !  everywhere ! 

Mist.  Show  me  the  book,  Will ;  let  me  see  it. 

{He  shows  her  the  book,  and  abundance  of  leaves 
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turned  doivn,  but  most  of  them  at  those  places  zvhick 
had  discouraged  the  child.) 

Mist.  What  are  all  these  leaves  turned  down  for  ? 
and  who  directed  you  to  those  terrible  texts  of 
Scripture,  child  ?  You  have  found  all  the  dreadful 
places,  where  God  threatens  hardened  sinners  with 
his  displeasure,  but  not  one  of  those  places  which 
give  comfort  to  a  returning  penitent. 

(  She  turns  over  to  the  leaves  the  child  had  folded 
down,  which  were  such  as  these.) 

Rom.  ii.  5,  6  :  After  thy  hardness  and  impenitent 
heart,  treasurest  up  against  thyself  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath,  and  revelation  of  the  righteous 
judgments  of  God,  who  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds.  Isaiah  vi.  10:  Make  the 
heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  their  ears  heavy,  and 
shut  their  eyes,  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their 
hearts,  and  convert  and  be  healed :  and  again,  the 
same  repeated,  Mark  iv.  12.  Rev.  xxi.  8  :  And  all 
liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burnetii 
with  fire  and  brimstone.  Rev.  xxii.  1 1  :  He  that  is 
unjust,  let  him  ye  unjust  still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy, 
let  him  be  filthy  still ;  behold  I  come  quickly,  and 
my  reward  is  with  me.  2  Thess.  i.  8,  9  :  In  flaming 
fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God, 
fyc,  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruc- 
tion from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Ps.  ix :  The 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations 
that  forget  God.  PsA  1.  22  :  Consider  this  ye  that 
forget  God,  lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces  and  there  be 
none  to  deliver.  Matth.  xxv.  41  :  Depart  from  me, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  Heb.  xii.  29 :  For  our  God 
is  a  consuming  fire.  Isaiah  xxxiii.  14 :  Who 
amongst  us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  I 

These,  and  abundance  more  such  as  these,  the 
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poor  boy  had  folded  down,  the  reading  of  which  had 
terrified  him  to  such  a  degree  as  above. 

{The  mistress  having  looked  them  over,  turns  to 
the  boy,) 

Mist.  Child,  what  are  all  these  scriptures  to  thee? 

Will,  All  to  me !  All  to  me !  He  told  me  all  that 
was  said  in  the  book,  was  said  to  me. 

Mist.  He  told  thee,  Will!  prithee  who  told 
thee? 

Will.  He  that  gave  me  the  book,  my  brother 
Tom,  over  the  way,  he  told  me  so,  and  he  is  a  very 
good  young  man,  and  would  not  speak  wrong ;  I 
am  sure  it  is  all  said  to  me.    {Cries  again.) 

Mist.  Well,  Will,  he  is  a  very  good  young  man,' 
I  am  glad  you  have  been  talking  with  him,  and  he 
meant  well,  no  doubt ;  but  he  is  but  a  young  lad,  a 
boy,  a  child  like  thyself,  and  you  may  be  instructed 
further  about  it,  do  not  be  cast  down ;  was  this  it 
you  cried  about  ? 

Will.  Yes,  yes,  this  was  it ;  was  not  this  enough  ? 

Mist.  W'ell,  but  you  need  not  be  so  discouraged, 
let  me  show  you  some  other  texts. 

Will.  What,  not  to  be  lost  for  ever !  and  go  to 
hell !  Not  to  be  discouraged  ! 

Mist.  But  are  you  willing  to  be  better  instructed, 
child  ? 

Will.  What  can  instruct  me?  is  not  this  the 
word  of  God  ?  and  is  it  not  plain  ?  Am  not  I  such 
a  wicked  one  as  is  described  here  ?  And  is  not  all 
that  is  said  here  true  ? 

Mist.  But,  child,  you  must  take  that  part  of  the 
Scripture,  which  is  a  ground  of  hope,  and  set  it 
against  these  terrible  places ;  this  is  only  an  artifice 
of  the  devil  to  terrify  you. 

Will.  What  would  he  terrify  me  for  ? 

Mist.  That  you  might  despair  of  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  not  hope  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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Will.  What  can  I  hope  for,  when  these  plain 
things  are  said,  and  that  they  shall  belong  to  such 
as  I  am  ? 

Mist.  No,  child,  I  hope  they  are  not  threatened 
to  such  as  thee ;  they  are  all  to  be  understood  of 
those  that  are  impenitent  in  their  sins,  and  go  on 
hardened  without  repentance  to  the  last ;  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  found  among  them ;  are  you  not 
sorry  for  your  sins  ? 

Will.  What  does  that  signify  now,  if  I  am  ? 

Mist.  A  great  deal :  even  so  much  that  it  takes 
away  the  edge  of  all  those  dreadful  scriptures  that 
have  frightened  thee  so  much ;  and  if  that  sorrow 
for  thy  sins  be  true  and  sincere,  the  Scripture  is  full 
of  encouragement  for  thee  to  hope. 

Will.  Ay,  so  he  said ;  but  he  never  told  me  a 
word  of  all  those  places  I  have  found,  and  I  can't 
find  the  promises  he  told  me  of,  I  can't  find  one  of 
them  I 

Mist.  That's  for  want  of  somebody  to  assist  thee, 
and  open  and  explain  the  Scriptures  to  thee ;  poor 
child,  thou  hast  had  but  little  teaching. 

Will.  Little !  I  never  had  any  teaching  at  all !  I 
never  had  a  Bible  in  my  life,  never  knew  what  it 
was  till  now ;  and  I  think  it  had  been  well  I  had 
not  seen  it  now. 

Mist.  No,  no  Will,  do  not  say  so,  it  is  the  best 
thing  ever  was  given  thee  in  the  world,  and  I  hope 
you  shall  thank  God  as  long  as  you  live,  that  you 
met  with  that  honest  young  man  that  gave  it  you : 
he  is  a  godly,  sober  young  man,  and  has  shown  thee 
what  it  is  to  be  well  educated ;  he  came  of  good 
parents,  and  their  instruction  is  seen  in  his  very 
countenance ;  everybody  loves  him,  he  is  so  sober, 
so  religious,  and  talks  so  well  of  good  things  :  and 
is  appears,  I.  find,  in  his  talk  to  thee,  though  as  he  is 
but  a  youth,  he  might  not  be  so  able  to  prepare  thee 
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for  the  right  understanding  of  those  Scriptures 
which  you  were  to  read,  as  others  may. 

Will.  Why,  he  told  me  it  was  the  word  of  God, 
and  that  all  that  was  written  here  was  true,  and  that 
it  was  all  spoken  to  me,  and  I  ought  to  understand 
it  so,  and  bid  me  read  it. 

Mist.  Well,  and  you  have  read  some  of  it,  but 
not  all. 

Will.  Yes,  I  have  read  all  the  New  Testament 
over  and  over ;  for  I  sat  up  three  nights  last  week, 
and  read  all  night  long,  for  I  promised  him  I  would 
read  it. 

Mist.  Well,  and  have  you  not  found  encouraging 
places,  as  well  as  those  that  terrified  you  in  this 
manner. 

Will.  No,  none  at  all 

Mist.  How  is  that  possible,  if  you  have  read  it  all 
over? 

Will.  I'm  sure  I  have  read  it  all  over  three  times, 
from  the  first  of  Matthew  to  the  last  of  the  Revela- 
tion. 

Mist.  Then  your  fears  have  so  prevailed  over 
your  hopes,  that  your  eyes  have  been  shut  to  your 
comfort,  and  open  only  to  your  discouragement ; 
this  is  all  from  the  devil,  Will,  you  must  pray 
against  it. 

Will.  So  Tom  said,  but  I  can't  tell  how  to  pray, 
I  never  prayed  in  my  life  but  once. 

Mist.  Once,  child,  when  was  that  ? 

Will.  That  night  he  talked  to  me. 

Mist  What  did  you  pray  for,  and  how  ? 

Will.  I  know  not  how,  but  I  trembled,  and  cried 
out  to  God  to  pardon  my  sins. 

Mist.  Poor  child !  What  moved  thee  to  it  then  ? 

Will.  I  felt  some  strange  motion  in  my  heart, 
which  I  cannot  describe,  that  made  my  tongue 
speak  I  almost  know  not  what,  for  I  thought  it  a 
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dreadful  thing  to  speak  to  God  ;  and  when  I  cried 
out,  Lord,  pardon  my  sins,  it  set  me  a  weeping,  and 
a  trembling. 

Mist.  Well,  that  was  a  blessed  beginning ;  why 
did  you  not  go  on,  child  ?  You  should  have  prayed 
again. 

Will.  My  heart  did,  but  I  could  speak  no  words. 

Mist.  Alas,  child !  that's  the  prayer  God  delights 
in ;  so  may  I  pray  all  my  days,  though  I  was  never 
to  speak  again ! 

Will.  But  brother  Tom  told  me  I  must  speak 
too. 

Mist.  Yes,  child,  you  may  speak,  and  it  is  proper 
for  your  own  sake  that  you  speak  words,  both  to 
express  your  meaning,  and  to  move  your  affection ; 
but  unless  your  heart  joins,  it  is  not  prayer ;  God 
hears  no  words  that  the  heart  joins  not  in ;  but  he 
hears  many  a  sigh  from  the  heart,  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words  ;  as  is  plain  from  that  text,  Rom. 
viii.  26 :  The  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities,  for 
we  know  not  ivhat  to  pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  the 
Spirit  itself  maketh  in  er cession  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered.  I  hope  it  was  the  Spirit 
that  helped  thy  heart  to  pray,  when  thou  couldest 
utter  no  words,  child,  therefore  do  not  be  dis- 
couraged. 

Will.  I  know  nothing  what  it  was,  or  what  the 
Spirit  means,  unless  that  I  have  served  the  evil 
spirit  all  my  days,  and  now  I  must  have  my  portion 
with  the  devil  and  his  angels  !  This  book  says  so, 
look  here  else. 

(Shows  her  the  place,  Matth.  xxv.  41.) 

Mist.  Child,  you  must  not  make  conclusions 
against  yourself,  any  more  than  for  yourself,  from 
the  word  of  God,  till  you  are  taught  to  understand 
it  aright. 
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Will.  Why,  do  I  not  understand  this  place 
aright  ? 

Mist  No,  you  do  not. 

Will.  How  shall  I  understand  it  then  ? 

Mist.  You  must  take  the  Scriptures  as  they  ex- 
plain themselves ;  and  you  are  bid  to  search  the 
Scripture  ;  that  is,  to  see  how  one  place  is  ex- 
pounded by  another.  You  should  always  pray  to 
God  to  open  your  understanding,  that  you  may  un- 
derstand the  Scripture  ;  and  the  want  of  this  makes 
even  those  very  parts  of  the  Scripture  which  should 
be  our  comfort,  be  our  terror. 

Will.  Indeed  the  young  man  told  me  so,  but  I 
did  not  do  it. 

Mist.  What  did  he  bid  you  do  ? 

Will.  When  he  gave  me  the  book ,  I  thanked 
him,  and  promised  him  to  read  it,  but  he  said  that 
was  not  all,  I  must  pray  to  God  to  teach  me  to  un- 
derstand his  word,  and  to  show  me  my  duty,  and 
to  guide  my  heart  to  do  it ;  but  I  did  not  know 
that  I  should  always  do  this  when  I  read  the  Bible. 

Mist.  No  doubt  but  you  may  pray  very  seasonably 
for  that  at  all  times,  and  he  was  a  good  child  that 
taught  thee  to  do  so ;  but  it  must  needs  be  more 
especially  seasonable  to  pray  so,  when  you  are 
going  to  read  the  Bible,  that  you  may  be  instructed 
to  reap  comfort  from  God's  word,  and  not  terror 
only,  as  you  have  done. 

Will.  W^hat  comfort  can  I  get  from  the  Scripture, 
when  it  speaks  so  dreadfully  of  my  very  case  ? 

Mist.  Why  there  lies  your  mistake.  I  say  it  is 
not  your  case,  and  therefore  you  may  reap  comfort 
from  the  Scripture.  Come,  child,  let  us  see  and 
examine  strictly  what  your  real  case  is  ;  it  may  be 
we  may  find  reason  even  from  this  very  book  to 
make  you  hope  that  your  case  is  not  included,  or 
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spoken  to  in  any  of  these  texts  ;  and  if  it  should 
appear  also,  would  you  not  be  very  glad  ? 

Will.  Yes,  I  should  be  glad  ;  but  I  believe  that's 
impossible. 

Mist.  No,  no,  child,  it  is  not  impossible  ;  the 
first  part  of  your  case  is  this,  that  you  have  been  a 
great  sinner. 

Will.  As  ever  was  born  in  the  world ! 
Mist.  Well,  suppose  so,  though  that  is  not  true 
neither ;  for,  poor  child,  you  have  not  sinned 
against  light,  and  against  knowledge,  and  against 
conscience  ;  for  thou  wast  never  taught  to  know 
God,  or  his  ways,  or  instructed  in  thy  duty :  I  am 
a  worse  sinner  than  thou  a  great  deal.  But  sup- 
pose all  you  say,  suppose  you  are  a  great  sinner  ; 
yet  you  say  you  are  sorry,  and  if  you  thought  God 
would  forgive  you,  would  it  not  rejoice  your  heart  ? 

Will.  Oh !  if  that  were  possible  ! 

Mist.  And  are  you  as  willing  to  go  on  wickedly 
as  you  were  before  ? 

Will.  No?  I  abhor  and  abominate  it. 

{He  weeps  here  again.) 

Mist.  And  would  you  serve  and  obey,  and  please 
God,  if  he  will  forgive  you  ? 

Will.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  nay,  whether  he 
would  forgive  me  or  no,  I  would  never  be  wicked 
again  if  I  could  help  it ;  it  is  the  abominablest  life  ! 
I  hate  myself  for  it. 

Mist.  But  if  you  were  assured  God  would  pardon 
you,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Will.  Oh  !  If  that  were  possible  ! 

Mist.  Come,  child,  look  then  into  this  blessed 
book  again ;  you  are  a  sinner,  but  you  are  not  an 
impenitent  sinner.  You  say,  you  abhor  and  abo- 
minate your  sins,  and  hate  yourself  for  them  ;  you 
say,  you  would  not  go  on  in  wickedness ;  nay, 
though  God  should  not  forgive  what  is  past,  you 
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say  you  would  serve  and  please  and  obey  God  with 
all  your  heart.  If  all  this  be  true,  then  I  tell  thee, 
child,  not  one  of  these  terrible  scriptures  which 
have  so  discouraged  thee,  and  so  frighted  thee,  are 
spoken  to  thee,  or  meant  of  thee ;  no,  not  one  of 
them. 

Will.  Why,  my  brother  Tom  said  all  that  was 
written  in  this  book  was  said  to  me. 

Mist.  That  is,  child,  if  thou  art  so  and  so,  as 
these  scriptures  describe ;  and  if  not,  then  they 
are  spoken  to  give  thee  hope ;  otherwise  the  Scrip- 
ture would  contradict  itself,  and  not  be  true,  which 
is  blasphemous  to  imagine. 

Will.  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean. 

Mist.  Why,  child,  look  here ;  look  upon  the  very 
texts  you  have  folded  down  ;  some  of  them  explain 
themselves  to  be  just  as  I  say,  Rom.  ii.  5,  6  :  After 
thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart  treasurest  up 
wrath,  &c.  Now  it  is  plain  thou  art  not  hardened 
and  impenitent ;  but  God  has  given  thee  a  penitent 
repenting  heart,  I  hope  it  is  a  sincere  one  ;  there- 
fore by  the  words  themselves,  thou  art  not  one  of 
them  that  treasure  up  wrath  against  the  day  of 
zvrath ;  so  for  that  scripture,  Is.  ii.  6  :  Thine  eyes 
are  not  shut,  nor  thy  ears  heavy,  nor  thy  heart  fat, 
that  is,  rebellious,  and  contemning  God  ;  for  that 
text  is  plainly  spoken  of  such  whom  God  judicially 
hardens,  and  of  no  other.  In  like  manner  all  the 
other  texts,  every  one  of  them,  are  expressions  signi- 
fying the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  God  against  such 
as  die  in  their  sins,  or  continue  perverse,  hardened, 
and  impenitent. 

Will.  How  shall  I  be  sure  that  it  is  so  ? 

Mist.  By  comparing  those  scriptures,  child,  with 
such  other  texts  as  explain  their  meaning,  and  are 
given  to  encourage  our  returning  to  God,  and  con- 
tain his  promises  of  pardon  to  those  who  repent. 
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Will.  Where  are  they  ?  I  have  read  the  whole 
book,  and  cannot  find  them. 

Mist,  Look  here,  child,  1  John  i.  9  :  If  ive  con- 
fess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness. Here  'tis  plain,  though  you  are  a  great  sinner, 
yet  if  you  confess,  he  will  forgive  you ;  and  you 
may  observe,  he  does  not  say  he  is  gracious  and 
merciful  to  forgive,  but  just  and  faithful ;  implying, 
that  having  before  in  his  grace  and  mercy  passed  to 
us  his  promise  of  forgiveness,  it  becomes,  humbly 
speaking,  a  kind  of  demand  ;  and  he  is  just  and 
faithful,  therefore  he  must  and  will,  nay,  he  cannot 
fail  to  make  good  those  promises  to  us. 

Will.  But  where  are  those  promises  then  ?  I  can 
find  none  of  them  in  all  the  Bible. 

Mist.  O,  the  whole  Scripture  is  full  of  them, 
Prov.  xxviii.  13:  He  that  cover eth  his  sins  shall 
not  prosper ;  but  ivhoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh 
them,  shall  have  mercy.  Is.  lv.  7 :  Let  the  ivicked 
forsake  his  ivay,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  ivill  have 
mercy ;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  ivill  abundantly 
pardon. 

Will.  That  he  told  me  of,  but  I  can't  find  it. 

Mist.  Here  it  is,  child,  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 

Will.  Is  that  the  word  of  God  too  ? 

Mist.  Yes  ;  and  this  prophet  is  counted  the  most 
excellent  of  all  the  prophets  for  these  things,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  evangelical  prophet. 

Will.  But  there  are  more  in  other  places,  are  there 
not? 

Mist.  Yes,  child  ;  especially  in  those  places  that 
speak  of  Christ,  in  whom  all  are  to  be  saved. 

Will.  Let  me  hear  them ;  for  I  do  not  understand 
this  being  redeemed  by  Christ's  death  at  all,  though 
Tom  said  something  of  that  to  me. 
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Mist.  You  understand  that  you  have  been  a 
wicked  boy,  a  great  sinner,  and  was  born  in  sin ; 
your  father  was  a  sinner  before  you. 

Will.  Yes,  I  understand  that  too  well. 

Mist  Well,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Son  of  God, 
came  into  the  world  to  save  such  as  you  ;  nay,  and 
worse  than  yon ;  and  he  died  to  bring  this  to  pass : 
this  you  must  believe. 

Will.  Does  the  Scripture  say  this  ? 

Mist.  Yes,  look  here,  Rom.  v.  6  :  For  when  we 
were  yet  without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died 
for  the  ungodly.  1  Pet.  iii.  1 8  :  For  Christ  also 
hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
that  he  might  bring  us  to  God.  Acts  v.  31  :  Him 
hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  prince 
and  a  saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  remission. 
1  Tim.  i.  15  :  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptance,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners.  Matth.  xii.  13:7  am  not 
come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance. 
Are  not  these  things  plain,  child  ? 

Will.  But  I  am  afraid  ! 

Mist.  Of  what,  child  ? 

Will.  That  is  not  for  me,  I  am  not  one  of  them  ; 
else  why  was  I  not  taught  to  know  this  before  ? 

Mist.  Here  is  a  text  for  that  too,  child,  Mark  v. 
36  :  Be  not  afraid,  only  believe. 

Will.  What  must  I  believe?  And  what  if  I  do 
believe  ? 

Mist.  The  Scripture  is  plain,  that  we  shall  be 
saved  by  faith  in  Him,  notwithstanding  all  the 
terrible  scriptures  you  have  found  out.    Matth.  i. 

21  :  His  name  is  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins.  Acts  xiii.  39  :  By  him  all  that 
believe  are  justified.  John  xx.  31  :  These  things 
are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing,  ye  might 
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have  life  through  his  name.  John  v.  24:  He  that 
heareth  my  ivord,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent 
me,  has  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  enter  into 
condemnation.  Rom.  viii.  1  :  There  is  therefore  now 
no  condemnation  to  them  ivhich  are  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Fold  all  these  texts  down,  child,  and  remember  to 
read  them  over  when  thou  art  tempted  to  be  doubt- 
ing of  God's  mercy  in  Christ. 

Will.  But  will  Christ  receive  me  now  ? 

Mist.  Yes,  yes,  he  has  made  a  gracious  promise 
to  thee  himself  for  that,  John  vi.  37 ;  Him  that 
cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out. 

{The  boy  starts  at  those  words.) 

Mist.  What  dost  start  at,  child  ? 

Will.  That's  the  blessed  place  that  my  dear 
teacher  told  me  of,  and  that  worked  all ;  and  now 
I  can't  find  it. 

Mist.  Worked  all,  what,  child  ? 

Will.  That  was  the  text  that  made  my  heart 
melt  and  tremble,  and  made  me  pray  to  God  ;  and 
I  have  read  over  the  whole  book,  and  can't  find  it, 
though  I  made  him  turn  down  a  leaf  at  it.  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  in  the  book. 

Mist.  Not  in  the  book !  God  forbid.  Why  here 
it  is,  child ;  look  at  it,  read  it,  and  God  give  thee 
comfort  of  it. 

(  The  boy  reads,  and  tears  fall  from  his  eyes  for 
joy,  as  before  for  sorrow.) 

Will.  Ay,  here  it  is !  here  it  is !  I  will  come  to 
him  !  I  will  pray  to  him  ! 

{He  kisses  the  place  with  great  affection,  and  re- 
ceives comfort  from  it.) 


End  of  the  second  dialogue. 
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NOTES. 

The  impressions  of  the  serious  discourse  mentioned 
in  the  first  dialogue,  that  this  young  man  had  with 
his  comrade,  were  so  great,  that  they  could  not  be 
concealed. 

Note.  A  change  wrought  in  the  heart,  will  infal- 
libly show  itself  in  the  conversation. 

The  master  and  mistress,  being  good  people 
themselves,  received  impressions  of  the  alteration  in 
the  boy,  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  the 
rest  of  the  servants  dreamt  nothing  of  it. 

Note.  The  symptoms  of  conversion  are  easily  dis- 
covered by  those  who  know  the  working  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  while  they  are  perfectly  invisible  to 
others. 

By  the  agony  the  boy  was  in  at  the  reading  the 
comminations  of  the  Scripture  against  sin,  without 
the  promissory  part,  may  be  observed, 

That  mere  convictions  of  sin  drive  to  despair, 
but  neither  direct  to,  nor  inquire  after  a  remedy. 

That  comforting  scriptures  generally  want  ex- 
plaining ;  terrifying  scriptures  explain  themselves. 

Here  may  be  worth  observing, 

1.  The  benefit  of  religious  conversation,  even 
among  young  children,  and  the  great  duty  of 
making  our  society  instructing  to  one  another. 

2.  The  advantage  of  placing  children  in  religious 
families. 

If  this  poor  child  had  not  fallen  into  such  a  family 
as  this,  the  temptation  he  was  under  to  despair, 
might  in  all  probability  have  prevailed  over  him,  and 
either  have  led  him  to  give  over  his  inquiry  after 
religious  matters,  or,  if  God  had  not  restrained  him, 
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have  driven  him  to  extremities,  such  as  distraction, 
and  perhaps  self-destruction,  as  is  often  the  conse- 
quence too  in  like  cases ;  for,  a  wounded  spirit  who 
can  bear  ? 

Observe  the  poor  child's  fear  of  its  being  too  late 
for  him  to  find  mercy,  or  be  accepted. 

If  it  might  be  too  late  for  him,  what  have  they  to 
fear  who  run  on  to  grey  hairs  in  an  impenitent 
state.  Well  might  his  mistress  observe,  that  his 
too  late  was  sooner  than  her  early,  and  so  i:  is  with 
many. 

From  the  good  woman's  applying  the  scriptures 
to  him  for  comfort,  observe  how  the  scriptures  are 
to  be  read : 

1.  With  serious  seeking  God  for  the  assistance  of 
his  Spirit  to  open  our  understandings,  that  we  may 
understand  the  scriptures  ;  for  without  his  teaching, 
all  our  reading  will  be  in  vain. 

2.  With  a  due  comparing  one  text  with  another, 
that  the  scriptures  being  their  own  just  expositor, 
may  reconcile  the  truths  of  God,  as  they  ought  to  be 
understood. 

3.  For  want  of  this,  we  rob  ourselves  of  the  com- 
fort of  the  scriptures ;  pass  over  those  things  pre- 
pared to  heal  and  restore  the  soul,  and  fill  our  hearts 
with  distracting  doubts  about  our  own  state,  which 
are  always  harder  to  be  resolved  and  removed,  by 
how  much  they  seem  confirmed  by  the  mistaken 
authority  of  the  Scripture. 

Observe,  the  good  woman  finding  the  boy  had 
received  comfort  from  that  blessed  promise  of  our 
Lord ;  and  that  he  was  affectionately  expressing 
his  resolution  to  cast  himself  at  the  foot  of  Christ, 
crying  out,  I  will  come  to  him  ;  and  in  a  kind  of 
rapture,  kissing  the  words  which  she  had  showed 
him,  she  wisely  withdrew ;  believing  it  was  a 
happy  juncture,  in  which  the  child  ought  to  be  left 
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alone,  that  he  might  give  himself  full  vent  with 
fervency  and  earnestness  to  call  upon  God ;  and 
though  this  causes  the  dialogue  to  break  off  sooner, 
and  more  abruptly  than  it  might  have  done,  yet  it 
is  conceived  as  much  is  here  set  down  as  may 
answer  the  design  of  it,  viz.,  the  instruction  of 
others. 

Ending  these  notes  with  this  observation  for  the 
reader's  information ;  that  as  far  as  this  account  is 
really  historical,  and  points  at  any  particular  family, 
this  boy,  or  young  man,  came  to  be  eminent  for 
piety,  and  a  religious  life,  in  the  place  where  he 
lived  ;  and  being  settled  in  that  country,  was  a 
very  useful  instrument  in  the  propagating  Christian 
knowledge,  and  supporting  the  interest  of  true  reli- 
gion in  all  the  country  around  him,  and  perhaps  is 
living  still. 


DIALOGUE  III. 

The  young  lad,  who  had  been  so  happily  instru- 
mental in  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  his 
comrade,  and  thereby  rendered  himself  so  agree- 
able to  the  good  people,  who,  as  I  said  before,  were 
master  and  mistress  of  the  other  lad,  that  they 
could  not  but  be  very  willing  to  converse  a  little 
with  themselves ;  and  to  that  end  caused  their 
apprentice,  who  called  him  brother,  to  bring  him  to 
their  house;  where  in  time  he  became  very  intimate, 
and  they  were  much  pleased  and  diverted  with  his 
pretty  discourses,  which  were  always  about  religion 
and  serious  things. 

Among  the  rest  of  his  discourse,  he  never  forgot 
to  bemoan  himself  for  his  being  placed  in  a  family 
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of  no  religious  orders ;  without  the  worship  of  God 
in  it ;  and  where  he  had  neither  public  opportunity 
to  serve  God,  nor  private  retirement  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty. 

The  good  people  encouraged  him  to  bear  it,  and 
seriously  advised  him  not  to  let  the  sense  of  his  own 
duty  wear  off,  or  allow  himself  in  the  omission  of 
private  prayer  to  God,  whatever  obstructions  he  met 
with  for  want  of  retirement  and  opportunity ;  and 
invited  him  to  come  over  to  their  house  as  often  as 
he  could,  at  their  hours  of  family  worship,  and  join 
with  them. 

This  he  not  only  gladly  accepted,  but  constantly 
attended,  and  did  it  so  avowedly,  not  regarding  how 
it  might  interfere  with  his  master's  hours,  and  his 
own  conveniences,  that  his  master  took  offence  at 
his  being  so  often  out  of  the  way,  and  not  knowing 
the  least  what  occasioned  his  absence,  complained 
to  his  father  of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  some  wicked 
course  he  had  followed ;  telling  him,  that  his  son 
did  not  behave  himself  orderly ;  that  he  was  out  of 
his  business  unseasonably  ;  that  he  must  have  some 
bad  haunts,  for  that  he  generally  went  out  every 
morning  very  early,  (being  then  winter)  long 
before  day  ;  and  in  the  evenings  was  absent  often 
at  supper ;  that  on  the  Lord's-day  evening  he  was 
never  to  be  found,  and  the  like :  and  therefore 
desired  his  father  to  take  some  care  about  him,Sfor 
that  if  he  went  on  so  he  would  be  ruined :  he 
further  acquainted  his  father,  that  the  boy  had 
appeared  very  melancholy  and  discontented  ;  that  he 
had  asked  him  often  if  anything  ailed  him,  or  if 
that  he  was  not  well,  and  he  always  answered,  yes ; 
that  he  had  asked  him,  if  he  did  not  like  his 
business,  and  still  he  answered,  yes,  very  well  ;  so 
that  he  knew  not  what  ailed  him  ;  and  desired  his 
father  to  talk  with  him,  for  if  he  carried  it  thus 
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he  could  not  bear  it,  but  must  send  him  home 
again. 

The  father,  who  knew  his  son  to  be  a  sober,  reli- 
gious child,  and  partly  knew  the  reason  of  his  dis- 
content, was  not  at  all  surprised  at  that  part  of  his 
master's  complaint,  which  related  to  his  appearing 
melancholy  and  dissatisfied  ;  but  the  other  part  of 
his  discourse,  alarmed  him  a  little,  about  being  out 
of  the  house  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  giving  no 
account  of  himself;  and  therefore  he  readily  pro- 
mised to  talk  with  his  son,  and  examine  him  about 
it,  that  his  conduct  might  be  rectified. 

Accordingly,  he  finds  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
the  lad,  and  lets  him  know  all  his  master  had  laid 
to  his  charge,  charging  him  to  tell  him  the  truth 
of  the  whole  matter  :  the  boy,  not  at  all  surprised, 
told  his  father  the  whole  case  very  honestly  ;  how 
that  his  master  had  no  such  thing  as  family  worship 
in  his  house,  but  that  they  lived  all  like  heathens 
there  :  pursuing  the  world  as  if  it  was  their  heaven, 
without  the  least  regard  of  their  duty  to  God,  or 
anything  that  was  religious  :  "  And  you,  sir,"  says 
the  boy  to  his  father,  "  having  always  instructed  me 
in  other  things,  and  taught  me  to  live  after  an- 
other manner,  it  was  very  uneasy  to  me,  as  1  have 
formerly  hinted  to  you  ;  but  I  have  of  late  made 
myself  a  little  easy,  by  getting  an  acquaintance 

in  Mr.  's  family,  an  honest  clothier,  who 

lives  over  against  our  house,  who  are  very  good 
people,  and  who  constantly  go  to  prayers  every 
morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  every  evening  about 
eight  or  nine ;  and  I  get  up  every  morning  to  go 
over  there  to  prayers  with  their  family ;  and  every 
Lord's-day  I  go  thither  in  the  evening ;  where  the 
good  man  reads  to  his  family,  and  examines  his 
children  and  servants,  and  then  prays  with  them; 
while,  at  our  house,  all  the  evening  is  spent  in  feast- 
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ing  and  visiting,  or  idle  discourse,  not  at  all  to  the 
business  of  the  day  :  and  this  is  the  whole  case." 

When  the  lad  had  ended  his  discourse,  and  the 
father  was  assured  of  the  truth  of  it,  he  took  his  son 
in  his  arms,  and  kissed  and  embraced  him  very 
affectionately,  and  said, 

The  blessing  of  God  and  thy  father  be  upon  thee, 
my  dear,  that  has  made  so  good  a  use  of  so  unhappy 
an  omission  of  mine :  it  was  my  sin,  my  dear,  and 
an  inexcusable  error  in  me,  to  put  thee  out  to  a  fa- 
mily where  the  name  of  God  is  not  called  upon,  and 
the  worship  of  God  not  regarded  ;  by  which  I  ran 
the  venture  of  thy  soul's  good,  and  of  having  all  the 
pains  I  had  taken  in  teaching  and  instructing  thee 
in  the  ways  of  God,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion, lost  and  abused  ;  and  had  it  been  so,  thy  ruin 
had  been  at  my  door ;  having  regarded  only  the 
trade,  and  the  prospect  of  worldly  advantage  in 
placing  thee  out,  not  the  good  of  thy  soul ;  but 
since  God  has  given  thee  grace  to  prevent  the  evil 
which  might  through  my  neglect  have  befallen  thee, 
the  praise  be  to  his  mercy,  I'm  fully  satisfied  in 
what  you  have  done  ;  and  if  your  master  speaks  of  it 
to  you,  as  I  suppose  he  will,  I  would  have  you  tell 
him  the  whole  truth,  as  you  now  do  to  me  ;  and  if 
he  dislikes  you  for  it,  offer  to  go  back  to  your  fa- 
ther :  and  if  he  consents,  I  shall  as  gladly  take  you 
from  him,  as  I  received  you  from  God  when  you  was 
bom. 

The  child,  encouraged  by  his  father  thus  to  deal 
plainly  with  his  master,  and  being  a  lad  very  ready 
of  speech,  though  modest  withal  in  his  behaviour, 
resolves,  the  first  occasion  his  master  should  give 
him,  to  do  it  effectually;  which  his  master  not 
failing  to  do  the  same  evening,  produced  the  fol- 
lowing discourse  between  them. 

The  youth,  it  seems,  had  been  over  at  the  good 
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people's  house,  as  usual,  during  their  family  wor- 
ship, and  coming  in  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  his 
master  begins  with  him  thus  : 

Master.  Thomas,  where  are  you  ? 

Tom.  Here,  sir. 

Ma.  Have  you  been  abroad,  to-night  ? 

Tom.  A  little,  sir. 

Ma  How  long  have  you  been  out  ? 

Tom.  Not  above  half  an  hour,  sir,  at  most. 

Ma.  Where  have  you  been  ? 

Tom.  I  have  been  no  further  than  at  Mr.  's, 

over  the  way. 

Ma.  Well,  but  Thomas,  I  must  talk  with  you  a 
little ;  I  have  observed  it,  and  others  have  observed 
it  here  in  the  house,  that  your  conduct  is  altered 
very  much  from  what  it  used  to  be,  and  you  seem 
dull  and  melancholy ;  I  must  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  :  if  you  do  not  like  your  business, 
tell  me  honestly,  Thomas ;  though  you  are  bound, 
I  will  not  keep  you  against  your  will ;  1  have  a  re- 
spect for  you,  and  for  your  father,  and  I  won't  force 
your  inclination ;  if  you  are  willing  to  go,  Thomas, 
you  shall ;  and  therefore  I  would  have  you  speak 
plainly,  what  is  it  you  dislike  the  trade  for  ? 

Tom.  No,  sir,  1  don't  dislike  the  trade  at  all ; 

but  an  you  please  to  let  me  go,  I  shall  be  very  

(Here  his  master  interrupts  him.) 
Ma.  Well,  Thomas,  but  I  am  willing  to  know 
what  the  reason  is,  too,  what  do  you  dislike?  Do 
you  dislike  your  master  ? 

Tom.  No,  sir,  not  in  the  least,  I  assure  you ;  I 
have  no  reason  for  it. 

Ma.  What  then  ?    Has  anybody  in  the  house  ill- 
used  you  ? 

Tom.  No,  indeed,  sir. 
Ma.  What  then? 

Tom.  Nothing ;  but  if  you  think  fit  to  let  me — 
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Ma.  No,  Thomas,  never  without  a  reason  for  it ; 
that  would  be  to  have  some  other  reasons  given 
afterwards  for  it,  which  are  not  true. 

Tom.  If  you  think  so,  sir,  I  am  very  willing  to 
stay  and  do  my  business. 

Ma.  Well,  Thomas,  but  whether  you  go  or  stay, 
I  must  know  the  cause  of  your  discontent. 

Tom.  I'll  be  better  contented,  sir,  than  I  have 
been,  if  I  can,  rather  than  displease  you. 

Ma.  Nor  Thomas,  that  won't  satisfy  me,  neither  ; 
for  I  have  some  discontents  as  well  as  you,  Thomas, 
and  if  you  stay  with  me,  you  must  remove  my  dis- 
contents as  well  as  your  own. 

Tom.  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  remove  any  dis- 
contents you  have,  sir,  if  I  can  ;  I  hope  I  do  not 
neglect  your  business,  sir. 

Ma.  I  do  not  say  my  business  is  neglected  ;  but 
you  take  a  liberty  to  go  out,  and  stay  out  so  very 
often  as  makes  me  uneasy;  I  must  be  a  little  satis- 
fied, Thomas,  about  that. 

Tom.  Sirr  you  were  pleased  to  tell  us,  when  I 
was  first  bound,  that  if  we  were  in  the  warehouse  at 
such  and  such  times,  when  your  business  required, 
you  cared  not  whither  we  went  at  other  times ;  and 
I  never  have  failed  your  business,  sir,  nor  your 
hours. 

Ma.  But  you  are  out  at  unseasonable  hours, 
Thomas,  and  that  is  not  of  good  reputation  to  your- 
self. 

Tom.  I  thought,  sir,  you  did  not  regard  that, 
when  you  left  us  so  entirely  to  ourselves ;  if  it  is 
offensive  to  you,  I  will  refrain  it,  though  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  be  restrained. 

Ma.  But  I  must  know  the  occasion  of  it,  as  well 
as  of  your  apparent  dissatisfaction  also,  Thomas  ; 
sure  you  may  be  free  with  me,  come  let  me  know 
the  truth/ 
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Tom.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  displeased  with  me, 
sir,  if  I  tell  you  the  truth,  or  think  I  do  not. 

Ma.  If  that  truth  be  justifiable,  why  should  I  be 
displeased  ?  If  not,  why  should  I  not  be  displeased  ? 

Tom.  There  may  be  reasons  for  your  displeasure, 
though  the  thing  be  justifiable. 

Ma.  Let  the  thing  then  appear  to  be  justifiable 
first,  and  if  I  am  unreasonable,  we  shall  talk  of  that 
afterwards  :  if  you  can  justify  the  thing  itself,  why 
should  you  be  backward  to  let  me  know  it  ? 

Tom.  Sir,  as  you  are  my  master,  and  I  am  your 
servant,  I  am  bound  to  give  you  an  account  of  my 
time ;  but  the  liberty  you  gave  all  your  servants  to 
go  where  they  pleased,  provided  they  were  at  home 
at  such  and  such  times,  has  sufficiently,  as  I  con- 
ceived, justified  my  being  abroad,  even  without  giv- 
ing an  account. 

Ma.  But  I  did  not  take  from  myself  the  liberty 
of  inquiring  whither  you  went,  or  of  altering  that 
license  I  had  given,  if  I  saw  it  abused  ;  and  since 
you  have  taken  the  liberty,  and  refuse  to  give  me  a 
reasonable  account  of  it,  I  now  recall  it,  and  expect 
you  to  be  found  always  at  home,  unless  1  give  you 
leave. 

Tom.  As  I  took  only  the  liberty  you  gave,  sir,  I 
shall  exactly  obey  you  in  the  restraint,  however 
hard  I  may  think  it. 

Ma.  But  there  are  some  other  reasons  why  I 
ought  to  insist  upon  knowing  where  you  have  been, 
and  how  you  have  spent  your  time  at  the  hours  you 
have  been  missing ;  and  I  think  it  concerns  your 
reputation  to  have  me  satisfied. 

Tom.  Whether  it  concerns  my  character,  or  no, 
sir,  if  you  command  it,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  obey 
you ;  I  avoided  it  only,  that  you  might  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  me. 

Ma.  Since  you  choose  to  obey  it  as  my  command, 
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rather  that  comply  with  it  as  my  request,  you  must 
be  gratified  then  by  telling  you,  I  do  demand  an 
account  of  it. 

Tom.  Sir,  all  the  time  I  have  spent  out  of  your 
house,  or  out  of  your  business,  except  only  the 
times  I  have  asked  you  leave  to  see  my  father,  has 
been  over  the  way  at  Mr.   's,  the  clothier. 

Ma.  What,  is  it  there  you  have  been  gone  in  the 
morning  before  day  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  sir. 

Ma.  What  can  the  meaning  of  that  be?  Sure 
you  have  some  earnest  business  there ;  and  I  sup- 
pose it  must  be  something  he  or  his  wife  was  not  to 
know,  that  required  you  to  be  there  with  his  ser- 
vants, every  day  before  their  master  and  mistress 
were  up. 

Tom.  I  have  told  you  nothing  sir,  but  the  truth. 

Ma.  Well,  I  shall  inquire  nothing  of  your  busi- 
ness ;  I  know  my  neighbour  is  a  good  man  ; 

and  it  is  his  business  to  look  after  his  servants  ;  I 
shall  give  him  notice  to  do  so  ;  in  the  mean  time  I 
shall  acquaint  your  father  of  your  practice,  and  let 
him  inquire  after  it,  it  is  no  business  of  mine  ;  I 
don't  trouble  myself  with  what  courses  you  take  ; 
but  while  you  are  with  me,  I  expect  you  attend  to 
your  business. 

Tom.  I  must  obey  you,  sir,  though  I  think  it  hard ; 
if  you  will  not  dismiss  me  your  business,  it  must  be 
as  it  pleases  God. 

( The  master  goes  out  and  leaves  him  ;  the  boy's 
father  being  impatient  to  know  what  would  pass  in 
the  conference,  was  come  to  the  house  though  late ; 
the  master  finds  him  waiting  for  him  and  begins 
warmly.) 

Ma.  How  do  you,  sir  ?  I  doubt  I  have  no  very 
good  news  to  tell  you. 
Fa.  About  what,  sir  ? 
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Ma.  About  your  son ;  he  and  I  have  had  a  little 
brush  this  evening. 

Fa.  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  I  hope  he  does  not  mis- 
behave himself,  or  neglect  his  business. 

Ma.  I  can't  say  much  for  that ;  but  as  I  told  you 
formerly,  he  has  gotten  some  ill  haunts  among  the 
neighbours'  servants  ;  and  he  is  out  with  them  every 
night  and  morning ;  nay,  in  the  morning  before 
day,  and  every  Sabbath-day  after  sermon,  I  see  no- 
thing of  him.  at  least  for  that  night ;  and  I  can  get 
nothing  out  of  him ;  but  if  I  talk  a  little  to  him,  he 
is  for  going  away,  and  coming  back  to  you  again. 

Fa.  What  can  his  business  be  before  day  ? 

Ma.  Nay,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  take 
him  to  task  about  it  yourself ;  it  is  your  business, 
he  is  your  son,  he  is  none  of  mine ;  you  said  you 
would  talk  with  him  before. 

Fa.  But,  sir,  though  he  be  my  son,  yet  he  is  your 
servant ;  though  I  did  talk  a  little  with  him,  yet  I 
said  the  less  because  I  cannot  be  of  your  opinion 
that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  is  he  not  en- 
tirely under  your  government  ? 

Ma.  Ay,  as  to  business,  I  have  the  govern- 
ment of  him,  indeed ;  and  I  am  to  teach  him  his 
trade,  and  to  see  that  he  does  my  business,  and  so 
I  will,  while  he  stays  with  me  ;  what  can  I  do 
further  ? 

Fa.  But,  sir,  as  I  put  him  apprentice  to  you, 
I  committed  him  to  your  government  entirely,  soul 
and  body  ;  I  hope  you  have  some  little  concern  for 
your  servants,  besides  just  their  doing  your  busi- 
ness. 

Ma.  Why,  what  can  I  do  more  than  restrain  them, 
if  I  see  them  take  bad  courses  ?  And  I  have  done 
so  to  yours ;  I  have  forbid  him  going  there  any  more. 

Fa.  It  is  not  for  me  to  teach  you,  sir,  what  to  do ; 
but  if  you  will  bear  with  me  
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Ma.  Ay,  very  freely,  very  freely  ;  you  know  I 
have  respect  enough  for  you  to  hear  anything,  nay, 
and  for  your  son  too  ;  I'd  do  anything  I  can,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  the  boy  ruined  ;  he  is 
a  promising  young  man  enough. 

Fa.  Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  in  particular,  I  will 
speak  afterwards ;  but  I  am  first  upon  the  general ; 
you  seem  to  go  upon  this  point,  that  you  think 
yourself  not  obliged  to  take  any  further  concern 
upon  you  about  your  servants  than  just  to  restrain 
them  if  you  see  them  take  ill  courses,  or  to  acquaint 
their  friends  with  it ;  and  that  your  main  care  is  to 
see  that  your  business  is  done.  If  I  take  you  right, 
this  is  what  you  said. 

Ma.  It  is  so  ;  why,  what  can  I  do  more  ? 

Fa.  A  great  deal,  sir ;  and  I  think  a  great  deal 
more  is  your  duty  as  a  master. 

Ma.  What  more  can  be  expected  of  me  ? 

Fa.  Really,  sir,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  think 
you  have  the  whole  duty  and  authority  of  a  parent 
devolved  upon  you,  for  the  time  ;  and  as  you  make 
your  apprentices  a  part  of  your  family,  all  the 
duty  you  owe  the  rest  of  your  family,  you  owe  to 
them,  both  as  to  their  souls  and  bodies ;  except 
such  as  relate  to  estate,  which  is  peculiar  to  chil- 
dren. I  need  not  tell  you  your  duty,  but  I'll  tell 
yon  *•  what  I  understood  by  putting  my  child  into 
your  hands,  if  you  please. 

Ma.  Well,  what's  that  ? 

Fa.  Why,  I  understood  that  I  put  him  entirely 
under  your  government,  in  the  first  place ;  and 
under  your  care,  in  the  second  ;  that  this  govern- 
ment respected  first,  the  authority  of  your  com- 
mand ;  which  was  to  be  a  perfect  supersedeas  to 
mine,  even  so  much,  that  if  I  had  commanded  him 
one  thing,  and  you  another  that  interfered  with  it, 
his  obeying  you  was  not  to  be  counted  a  disobeying 
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me:  for  example,  if  I  commanded  him  to  meet  me 
at  any  place  or  time,  were  the  occasion  ever  so 
great,  if  you  commanded  him  to  stay  at  home,  he 
ought  to  neglect  my  command  and  obey  yours, 
which  contradicted  it ;  his  time  being  yours  and 
not  mine ;  and  this  I  always  told  him,  and  there- 
fore charged  him  never  to  come  to  me  without 
asking  your  leave. 

Ma.  This  is  all  very  just,  and  I  believe  he  has 
always  done  so. 

Fa.  Then,  sir,  secondly,  as  I  put  him  entirely 
under  your  government,  suspending  my  own  author- 
ity over  him  as  a  father,  it  becomes  a  necessary- 
consequence  of  it  that  I  entirely  committed  him  to 
your  care,  both  soul  and  body  ;  how  could  this  be 
otherwise  ?  since  as  I  reserved  no  power  to  command 
him,  so  I  had  of  course  removed  him  from  my  in- 
spection. 

Ma.  Well,  and  do  not  I  discharge  this  duty  by 
acquainting  you  of  his  ill  courses  ? 

Fa.  No,  not  at  all,  sir  ;  for  I  may  indeed  take 
upon  me  to  caution  and  advise  him,  and  show  my 
dislike  of  his  conduct,  but  the  power  and  authority 
of  warning  him,  instructing  him,  reproving  him,  re- 
straining him,  and,  if  need  be,  of  correcting  him,  is 
all  yours. 

Ma.  Those  things  are  out  of  doors  long  ago  ; 
prithee  do  you  think  I'll  trouble  myself  with  my 
apprentices  at  that  rate  ?  No,  no,  not  I ;  I  never 
struck  a  servant  in  my  life,  and  if  1  should,  who  do 
you  think  would  stay  with  me  ?  Apprentices  now- 
a-days,  are  not  like  what  they  were  when  you  and  I 
were  apprentices  ;  now  we  get  a  hundred  pounds, 
or  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  apiece  with  them  ; 
they  are  too  high  for  reproof  and  correction. 

Fa.  I  know  not  what  custom  may  have  done,  sir, 
to  alter  the  practices  of  masters  and  their  appren- 
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tices  ;  but  I  am  sure  the  rule  is  not  altered  ;  the 
duty  of  masters  to  servants,  and  of  servants  to  their 
masters,  is  still  the  same. 

Ma.  We  don't  trouble  our  heads  with  those 
things  now. 

Fa.  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  you  know  best  how  then 
you  can  answer  to  God  for  the  souls  committed  to 
your  charge  ;  do  you  think  every  religious  parent, 
when  he  puts  his  child  apprentice  to  you,  does  not 
reckon  that  he  commits  his  soul  to  your  care  as  well 
as  his  body. 

Ma.  I  do  not  say  but  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
it  should  be  so  ;  but,  as  I  told  you,  we  do  not  un- 
derstand it  so  now-a-days. 

Fa.  I  assure  you  I  understood  it  so  when  I  put 
my  son  apprentice  to  you ;  and  I  hope  you  will  un- 
derstand it  so  too,  or  else  you  will  neither  act  like  a 
friend,  nor  like  a  Christian. 

Ma.  Why,  do  I  not  act  like  both  now,  in  giving 
you  an  account  of  this  piece  of  your  son's  behaviour, 
that  you  may  inquire  into  it  ? 

Fa.  I  allow  your  giving  me  an  account  of  it,  and 
thereby  an  opportunity  to  join  my  inquiry  and  as- 
sistance with  you  to  reform  anything  amiss,  is 
friendly  ;  but  we  are  upon  another  point  now,  which 
is  this  ;  that  you  think  by  this  you  discharge  your 
part,  that  the  duty  lies  upon  me  now,  and  you  have 
no  more  to  do  ;  but  this  I  can  by  no  means  allow. 

Ma.  Why,  what  would  you  make  of  me  ?  Must 
I  be  a  father  and  a  master  too  ? 

Fa.  No  question  of  it,  he  is  under  your  family 
care  ;  as  to  the  body,  he's  your  servant ;  but  as  to 
his  soul,  I  think  he's  as  much  your  son  as  any  child 
you  have  ;  and  I  can't  acquit  you  of  the  obligation 
and  duty  of  a  parent  to  your  servants,  do  you  dis- 
charge your  conscience  of  it  how  you  please. 

Ma.  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  catechise 
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and  instruct  my  apprentices,  as  if  they  were  my 
children  ?  Then  I  must  turn  schoolmaster  ;  I  hope 
you  have  done  that  already  ;  and  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  supposed  all  parents  have  done  that  before  they 
put  their  children  apprentices  ;  they  do  not  put  them 
apprentices  to  learn  religion,  but  to  learn  their  trades. 

Fa.  It's  true  ;  they  do  not  put  their  children  ap- 
prentices to  learn  religion,  but  neither  do  they  put 
them  apprentices  to  lose  their  religion ;  to  have  all 
the  pains  their  parents  have  taken  with  them,  sunk 
again.  There  is  a  kind  of  instruction  subsequent 
to  catechisms  and  examinations ;  there  are  kinds  of 
instructions  suited  to  the  age  and  circumstances  ; 
and  such  an  instructor  every  master  of  a  family 
ought  to  be,  to  his  servants  as  well  as  to  his  children. 

Ma.  I  do  not  understand  what  instruction  you 
mean. 

Fa.  Why,  suppose  your  own  children  were  grown 
up  past  saying  their  catechism,  would  you  think 
your  duty  of  instructing  them  ceases  ?  Is  there 
nothing  for  a  parent  to  say  to  his  children  after  he 
has  done  with  questions  and  answers  ? 

Ma.  That  may  be  as  he  sees  occasion,  if  they 
take  ill  courses. 

Fa.  Why  is  there  no  previous  advice  to  be  given, 
no  cautions  to  avoid  company  ;  no  exhortations  to 
preserve  virtue,  and  to  behave  soberly  and  modestly? 
No  pressing  them  to  their  duty  to  God,  and  to 
avoid  those  sins  that  will  ruin  their  souls  ?  Is  not 
this  a  duty  upon  us  all  to  our  children  ? 

Ma.  Yes ;  but  would  you  have  me  to  do  this  to 
apprentices  too  ? 

Fa.  Most  certainly  ;  especially  when  you  take 
apprentices  that  you  know  were  religiously  edu- 
cated, and  on  whom  such  things  are  likely  to  make 
due  impressions ;  and  I  must  own,  if  you  do  not,  I 
think  you  do  not  discharge  the  duty  of  a  mas- 
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ter  ;  for  a  master  is  a  parent,  though  he  is  not  a 
father. 

Ma.  You  have  no  scripture  for  this  in  the  whole 
Bible. 

Fa.  Suppose  that  were  true,  the  nature  of  the 
thing  is  so  plain  that  there  needed  no  particular 
scripture  to  command  it  in  express  terms ;  and  yet 
you  will  find  scripture  enough  for  it  too,  in  the 
examples  of  good  men,  particularly  in  Joshua,  who 
resolved  to  serve  the  Lord,  he  and  his  house.  And 
how  could  that  be  if  he  did  not  instruct  or  com- 
mand his  servants  to  do  so  ?  David  says,  a  liar 
shall  not  dwell  with  him.  What  is  more  plain,  than 
that  he  resolved  to  correct  the  irreligious  behaviour 
of  his  whole  household,  as  well  servants  as  children, 
and  to  turn  away  those  that  were  incorrigible  ?  But 
the  fourth  commandment  puts  it  out  of  question, 
and  is  express  in  the  case  of  keeping  the  sabbath  ; 
mark  the  words :  In  it  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of 
work ;  thou,  there's  the  master's  duty  for  himself : 
the  next  part  is  his  duty  in  seeing  that  his  family 
shall  perform  it  as  well  as  himself ;  nor  thy  son,  nor 
thy  daughter ;  there's  his  duty  as  a  father  :  nor 
thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant :  there's  his 
hired  servants  ;  nor  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates ;  there  are  his  apprentices.  And  what's  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  nor,  but  this  ?  Thou  shalt  do 
no  manner  of  work,  nor  permit  or  suffer  thy  son  or 
thy  daughter,  or  thy  servants  to  do  any. 

This  commandment  expressly  declares  that  the 
servants  are  subjected  to  the  master's  command  in 
matters  relating  to  their  duty  to  God,  and  that 
masters  are  obliged  to  see  that  their  servants  per- 
form it. 

Ma.  Indeed  you  have  said  something  in  this  that 
is  new  to  my  thoughts,  and  seems  to  give  an  author- 
ity to  what  you  say ;  I  confess  I  never  considered 
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that  part  of  it  before  ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  If  I 
should  go  about  this  work  with  my  servants,  they 
would  laugh  at  me,  it  would  make  me  ridiculous. 

Fa.  If  you  are  to  be  laughed  out  of  your  duty  by 
your  servants,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  you  are  very  ill 
qualified  then  to  be  a  master  ;  I  hope,  and  am  per- 
suaded, my  son  would  not  be  one  of  them. 

Ma.  I  know  not  whether  he  would  or  no  ;  I  find 
him  not  the  most  complying,  and  particularly  in  my 
inquiry  about  this  matter  which  I  now  tell  you  of ; 
it  was  a  long  time  before  he  would  own  where  he 
spent  his  time,  and  now  he  has  told  me,  I  have  no 
account  of  what  he  has  been  about,  or  what  his  bu- 
siness was  there  at  those  unseasonable  hours. 

Fa.  This  is  the  very  thing  I  complain  of. 

Ma.  Why,  how  shall  I  help  it?  What  would 
you  have  me  to  do  ? 

Fa.  Do !  I  would  have  you  act  like  a  master, 
and  oblige  him  to  do  as  becomes  a  servant,  viz.,  give 
you  an  exact  account  of  his  behaviour  :  his  time  is 
yours,  and  you  ought  to  know  how  he  spends  it  ;  if 
any  of  his  time  is  employed  out  of  your  business, 
you  ought  to  exact  an  account  of  it  from  him  how 
it  has  been  disposed  of,  as  much  as  you  would 
of  money  that  you  had  trusted  him  with  how  he  had 
paid  it. 

Ma.  I  thought  this  more  your  work  than  mine. 

Fa.  If  he  was  your  son  and  my  apprentice,  I 
should  think  so  too  ;  but  as  it  is,  as  I  said  before, 
his  time  is  not  mine,  nor  his  own,  but  yours  ;  and 
'tis  to  you  he  is  to  give  an  account  of  it. 

Ma.  But,  pray,  why  do  you  put  it  off  from  your- 
self? You  know  I  have  a  great  hurry  of  business, 
and  cannot  have  time,  and  he  will  be  more  in  awe 
of  you  than  of  me ;  I  think  it  is  much  better  for 
you. 

Fa.  I  am  very  far  from  putting  it  off  from  myself : 
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I  shall  concur  with  you  most  readily  in  the  strictest 
examination  into  his  behaviour  ;  but  1  am  surprised 
to  hear  you  put  it  off  from  yourself,  as  if  you  were 
not  concerned  in  it ;  and  by  which,  if  his  courses 
are  evil,  as  you  suggest,  he  may  be  ruined  at  any 
time,  and  I  may  know  nothing  of  it ;  and  you  must 
allow  that  this  ought  to  give  me  some  concern  as  a 
father,  whatever  it  does  to  you  as  a  master. 

Ma.  I  am  something  of  your  mind,  now,  as  to  its 
being  my  duty  to  my  servants,  though  as  I  am  cir- 
cumstanced I  do  not  see  how  I  can  perform  it. 

Fa.  If  God  gives  you  a  sense  of  its  being  your 
duty,  I  leave  the  sense  of  your  living  in  the  neglect 
of  it  to  his  mercy,  who,  I  hope,  will  open  your 
eyes  to  the  necessity  of  performing  it ;  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  be  in  such  a  circumstance  as  renders  what 
is  your  known  duty  impracticable  to  you. 

Ma.  What  can  I  do  ? 

Fa.  That  is  for  you  to  consider,  not  me  ;  if  you 
are  convinced  of  what  you  ought  to  do,  I  have  spent 
my  time  well  enough. 

Ma.  But  what  would  you  have  me  do  with  your 
son  ? 

Fa.  Do !  act  the  master  with  him,  and  command 
him  to  give  you  an  exact  account  of  the  time  you 
charge  him  with ;  where  he  has  spent  it,  in  what 
company,  and  about  what  business. 

Ma.  If  I  do  he  will  refuse  it,  and  desire  me  to 
dismiss  him  ;  he  does  as  good  as  do  that  already, 
which  I  took  ill  from  him. 

Fa.  What  must  be  the  occasion  of  that  ? 

Ma.  Why  it  had  been  observed  by  all  the  house 
as  well  as  by  me,  that  he  has  been  melancholy  and 
discontented  a  great  while,  and  I  very  kindly  asked 
him  the  reason,  but  he  declined  to  tell  me ;  I  asked 
him  if  he  disliked  the  trade  ?  he  said,  no  ;  if  he  dis- 
liked his  master  ?  no ;  I  told  him,  if  he  was  uneasy 
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at  anything,  though  he  was  bound  I  would  release 
him,  for  I  would  not  keep  him  against  his  inclina- 
tion ;  at  this  he  seemed  pleased,  and  mighty  de- 
sirous to  go  ;  now  what  can  I  do  ?  If  I  challenge  him 
with  his  going  out,  and  pretend  to  demand  a  strict 
account  of  his  time,  and  he  refuses,  what  can  I  do  but 
threaten  to  turn  him  away  ?  And  that  it  seems  he 
desires,  and  yet  he  will  not  tell  me  the  reason  of  it 
neither,  which  does  not  show  him  to  have  much 
goodnature  or  good  manners ;  indeed  I  took  it  so 
ill,  that,  but  in  respect  to  you,  I  had  sent  him  home 
that  very  minute  ;  and  now  I  have  told  you  of  it 
what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Fa.  I  have  said  what  I  would  have  you  do,  viz., 
act  the  master  with  him,  and  tell  him  in  plain 
terms  you  will  have  an  account  of  his  behaviour ; 
you  may  be  sure  he  shall  get  nothing  by  complain- 
ing to  me  if  his  case  be  bad  ;  and  if  he  refuses  posi- 
tively, as  I  believe  he  will  not,  we  will  inquire  of 

your  neighbour  Mr.  ,  for  he  has  the  character 

of  a  very  good  man  ;  perhaps  he  may  find  it  out 
for  us. 

Ma.  I  know  Mr.  is  a  very  pious,  religious 

good  man,  and  his  wife  is  a  very  religious  woman, 
and  'tis  indeed  a  very  sober  family ;  which  makes 
me  wonder  what  the  boy  can  be  doing  there,  which 
he  should  be  so  earnest  to  conceal ;  if  you  will,  I'll 
go  and  inquire  of  him  first. 

Fa.  No,  I  think  you  had  better  talk  with  the  boy 
first ;  I  am  persuaded  he  will  submit  to  you,  and,  I 
hope,  tell  you  the  truth  ;  and  if  that  truth  be  to 
your  satisfaction,  you  will  be  better  pleased  to  have 
it  from  the  boy  than  to  make  it  more  public. 

Ma.  Well,  I  will  have  another  dialogue  with  him 
to-morrow,  and  you  shall  hear  what  will  be  the  issue. 

(  The  father  goes  away,  and  the  youth  coming  to 
the  door  with  him>  the  father  says  thus :) 
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Fa.  Thomas,  it  seems  your  master  has  been 
talking  with  you  about  this  matter. 
Son.  Yes,  sir. 

Fa.  He  is  very  angry :  and  takes  it  very  ill  you 
should  refuse  to  give  him  an  account  of  yourself, 
and  where  you  used  to  be  when  you  go  out  in  a 
morning  and  evening. 

Son.  I  did  tell  him  where  I  was,  and  assured 
him  I  was  nowhere  else. 

Fa.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  you  would  tell 
him  that. 

Son.  I  was  so  afraid  he  would  inquire  what  my 
business  was  there,  that  I  could  not  think  of  telling 
him. 

Fa.  Why,  you  must  tell  him  still,  child  ;  for  he 
is  mighty  earnest  to  know  what  you  are  there  so 
much  for  ;  he  imagines  it  is  some  wicked  thing  by 
your  being  afraid  to  tell  him  ;  1  hope  the  account 
you  gave  me  of  it  is  true. 

Son.  Dear  father,  I  hope  you  do  not  doubt  its 
being  true,  I  never  used  to  tell  you  an  untruth. 

Fa.  No,  child,  I  do  not  doubt  of  its  being  true  ; 
and  why  then  should  you  be  afraid  to  tell  him  of 
it? 

Son.  I  am  more  ashamed  than  afraid  to  tell  him 
of  it;  I  think  it  does  not  become  me  to  make  my 
master  blush  at  himself. 

Fa.  But  here  is  a  necessity  now,  so  that  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  avoid  it,  let  him  take  it  how  he 
will ;  for  it  passes  in  the  family  that  you  have  some 
ill  correspondence,  or  some  bad  company  there, 
and  they  will  make  a  great  deal  of  it  if  you  are  so 
backward  to  give  an  account  of  it  ;  and  therefore 
to  clear  up  your  own  reputation  you  must  tell  your 
master. 

So?i.  I  had  rather  you  would  do  it  for  me,  sir  ;  I 
am  not  fit  to  talk  to  my  master  about  such  things. 
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Fa.  I  have  prepared  the  way  by  a  long  dispute 
with  your  master,  about  his  duty  to  his  servants; 
and  I  am  persuaded,  let  what  you  say  be  never  so 
coarse  or  boyish,  God  will  bless  it  so  as  to  carry 
the  conviction  along  with  it,  that  he  has  not  done 
his  duty  to  you,  whatever  you  have  done  to  him. 

Son.  I  can  say  nothing  to  him  of  that,  sir,  he  will 
fly  out  in  a  rage  at  me. 

Fa.  No,  no,  you  are  only  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions, and  give  an  account  of  yourself,  and  of  the 
reason  why  you  go  over  to  the  clothier's  house  every 
morning  and  evening ;  you  can  do  that  easily 
enough,  let  the  will  of  God  be  done  in  what  shall 
follow  one  way  or  other. 

Son.  I  will  do  as  you  order  me,  sir,  as  well  as 
I  can. 

(  The  father  leaves  him,  and  the  boy  going  in  his 
master  calls  him.) 

Ma.  Thomas,  come  hither. 
Tom.  Yes,  sir. 

Ma.  Well,  1  have  given  your  father  an  account 
of  your  behaviour,  and  he  is  very  much  concerned 
as  well  as  I,  about  it. 

Tom.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir. 

Ma.  Well,  but  that  is  not  enough  ;  your  father 
and  I  too  are  resolved  to  find  out  the  bottom  of  it, 
if  you  will  not  confess  ingenuously. 

Tom.  Sir,  you  speak  of  it  as  if  I  was  guilty  of 
some  strange  thing ;  I  hope  I  have  committed  no 
crime,  sir. 

Ma.  It  will  be  very  well  if  it  appears  so,  sir  ; 
however,  our  suspicions  are  justified  by  your  being 
so  very  careful  to  conceal  yourself ;  and  if  this  has 
made  me  resolve  to  examine  into  it,  you  might  save 
me  that  labour,  as  I  told  you,  by  an  ingenuous  con- 
fession. 

Tom.  I  never  declined  it,  sir. 
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Ma.  No  !  did  I  not  press  you  to  it  before,  and 
you  declined  it,  and  your  father's  coming,  pre- 
vented, or  else  I  suppose  I  had  had  a  flat  denial  ? 

Tom.  I  never  denied  to  obey  any  of  your  com- 
mands, sir,  in  my  life ;  1  only  told  you  that  I  was 
backward,  because  I  feared  it  might  displease  you  ; 
but  I  little  thought  it  should  be  suggested  that  my 
being  abroad  was  anything  criminal. 

Ma.  How  could  you  expect  any  other  ? 

Tom.  Because,  being  perfectly  innocent,  I  had 
no*  thought  of  being  suspected. 

Ma.  Clear  up  all  then,  Thomas,  by  ingenuously 
giving  an  account  of  yourself  to  me  now. 

Tom.  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  tell  me  what  part  you 
mean,  whether  as  to  my  being  abroad,  or  my  being 
discontented  ;  for  you  charged  me  with  both. 

Ma.  Begin  first  with  your  being  abroad ;  you 
say  you  were  only  at  my  neighbour's  over  the  way ; 
I  have  not  examined  into  it  yet,  but  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  speak  truth. 

Tom.  Indeed,  sir,  I  was  nowhere  but  there. 

Ma.  Well,  your  business  there  ?  the  occasion  of 
your  going  so  early  ?  how  you  employed  yourself 
there  ?  and  with  whom  ?  these  are  the  questions. 

Tom.  You  will  not  take  it  ill,  I  hope  then,  if  my 
answers  may  seem  not  to  become  me,  or  less  dutiful 
or  respectful  to  you  than  you  may  think  they  ought 
to  be. 

Ma.  Not  at  all,  so  you  speak  truth,  Thomas. 

Tom.  I  hope  I  shall  satisfy  you  of  that,  sir,  by  the 
consequence  :  you  know,  sir,  1  have  been  brought  up 
under  my  father,  with  a  religious  education,  and 
in  his  family,  where  the  worship  of  God  has  been 
constantly  kept  up  ;  and  coming  hither,  sir,  as  an 
apprentice,  where  I  found  you  were  not  pleased  to 
permit  me,  or  to  let  me  come  up  when  you,  I  doubt 
not,  went  to  prayers  and  reading  with  your  family ; 
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it  made  me  afraid,  either  that  you  did  not  think  me 
worthy  to  be  reckoned  one  of  your  family,  or  that  it 
was  a  judgmeut  of  God  upon  me  to  be  shut  out 
from  his  worship!  This,  sir,  made  me  very  sad,  which 
is  the  discontent  you  speak  of;  but  hearing  of  that 

other  good  family  over  the  way,  and  that  Mr.  , 

the  clothier  went  constantly  to  prayer  every  morn- 
ing and  night,  I  got  acquaintance  with  the  young 
man,  his  apprentice,  and  got  him  to  ask  his  master 
to  give  me  leave  to  come  there  at  those  times. 

Ma.  Well,  Thomas,  this  is  a  well-contrived  story, 
truly ;  you  want  not  cunning,  I  find  ;  but  what  is 
this  to  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Thomas  ?  which 
at  this  time  of  the  year  is  always  before  day,  and 
before  he  is  up,  to  be  sure. 

Tom.  If  you  please  to  inquire,  sir,  into  the  orders 
of  his  family,  you  will  find  that  he  is  up  every 
morning  in  the  year  by  six  o'clock,  and  calls  them 
all  to  prayers  before  they  go  to  work. 

Ma.  And  what  mean  you  by  getting  that  boy  to  j 
do  this  for  you  ?  that  does  not  hang  together  at  all. 
Why  he  is  the  most  profligate  young  villain  that 
ever  came  into  any  good  man's  house :  his  master 
was  talking,  in  my  hearing,  but  the  other  day,  of 
sending  him  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  spoke 
to  me  for  a  warrant ;  your  acquaintance  with  such 
a  boy  as  that  is  not  likely  to  be  for  so  good  a  pur- 
pose, and  this  part  makes  all  the  rest  unlikely,  and 
to  be  suspected. 

Tom.  He  was  so,  sir,  that  is  true  ;  but  if  you  in- 
quire, you  will  find  he  is  another  thing  now;  God's 
grace  has  made  a  strange  change  in  that  boy  in  a 
few  weeks  past ;  if  you  please  to  inform  yourself  of 
it,  you  may  hear  from  other  hands. 

Ma.  And  is  this  the  whole  truth,  Thomas  ?  has 
this  been  your  whole  business  there  ? 

Tom.  Indeed  it  has,  sir. 
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Ma.  You  must  not  think  much  if  I  inquire,  in 
order  to  be  better  satisfied. 

Tom.  I  cannot  expect  any  other,  sir. 

Ma.  I  shall  talk  with  your  father  about  it,  it  is 
late  now. 

(  The  master,  bitterly  stung  with  the  boy's  account 
of  himself,  puts  off  the  rest  of  the  discourse.) 

The  end  of  the  third  dialogue. 


NOTES. 

There  seems  to  be  more  circumlocutions  in  this 
dialogue  than  in  any  of  the  rest ;  but  they  will  be 
found  not  useful  only,  but  necessary,  at  least  to  pre- 
serve the  cadence  of  things,  and  introduce  the  sub- 
stance of  the  real  story  by  necessary  gradations:  the 
boy's  shifting  off  so  many  ways  before  he  directly 
tells  his  master  the  whole  of  his  business,  is  a  mark 
of  commendable  modesty  in  a  servant ;  his  shyness 
of  speaking  what  he  knew  touched  his  master's  be- 
haviour more  than  his  own,  may  be  very  instructing 
to  servants,  if  they  please  to  mark  it,  in  things 
where  their  master's  character  may  be  concerned  : 
but  above  all  it  may  be  noted,  that  all  these  things 
tend  to  bring  the  conviction  home  with  the  more 
energy  and  force  upon  the  conscience  of  the  master. 

The  master's  discourse  with  the  young  man's 
father  contains  a  great  many  useful  hints  about  the 
duty  of  masters  to  their  servants.  1.  That  they 
ought  to  reckon  them  under  their  care  as  well  as 
under  their  government.  2.  That  the  charge  of  the 
souls  of  our  servants  lies  upon  us,  as  well  as  those  of 
our  children  ;  the  just  distinction  between  a  parent 
and  a  father,  is  fruitful  of  many  useful  observations, 
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the  last  is  tied  by  nature,  the  first,  by  the  God  of 
nature  ;  the  last  by  affection,  the  first  by  duty,  but 
both  are  tied  to  discharge  the  part  of  a  Christian 
parent  to  the  souls  under  their  charge,  whether 
servants,  children,  or  relations;  that  a  servant,  taken 
into  the  family,  becomes  a  child  of  the  family,  and 
ought  equally  with  our  children  to  partake  of  every 
part  of  our  religious  duties  ;  such  as  prayer,  exhort- 
ation, examination,  instruction,  reproof,  restraint, 
and  correction:  this  is  further  plain  from  what 
God  says  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xviii.  19  :  That  he  will 
command  his  children  and  his  household :  that  is,  he 
will  discharge  faithfully  the  duty  of  a  parent,  or 
guide  and  governor  of  a  family ;  which  is  shown  in 
his  commanding  his  whole  house  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  God. 

Note.  How  custom  has  wickedly  of  late  years 
seemed  to  discharge  masters  of  this  duty. 

1.  By  the  pride  of  servants,  who  bringing  large 
sums  of  money,  much  greater  than  formerly,  seem 
to  expect  not  to  be  so  much  at  command  as  they 
used  to  be:  a  wicked  and  abominable  custom,  which, 
as  no  religious  parent  can  be  easy  in  it,  so  no  reli- 
gious master  ought  to  be  subjected  to  it. 

2.  By  the  negligence  of  parents,  who  really  seem 
less  to  concern  themselves  about  the  souls  of  their 
children  when  they  put  them  out  as  apprentices, 
than  about  their  learning  trades,  doing  their  busi- 
ness, and  the  like. 

3.  By  the  universal  backwardness  of  masters,  who 
think,  as  this  man  did,  that  they  have  no  concern 
upon  them  about  their  servants'  souls,  or  anything 
but  just  to  see  that  their  business  is  done,  and  then 
to  let  them  go  where  they  please,  and  do  what  they 
please. 

4.  Observe  here  a  most  ridiculous  argument  or 
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excuse  which  the  master  brings,  viz.,  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  go  about  instructing  or  praying  with  his 
apprentices  and  journeymen,  because  they  would 
laugh  at  him.  Note,  we  are  easier  to  be  laughed  out 
of  our  duty  than  persuaded  into  it. 

From  the  whole,  masters  of  families  may  observe 
the  duty  of  instructing,  and  religiously  guiding  their 
servants,  lies  indispensably  upon  them,  as  much  as 
that  of  instructing  and  educating  their  children  ; 
they  are  parents,  that  is,  guides  and  governors  to 
their  whole  house,  though  they  are  fathers  only  to 
their  children. 


DIALOGUE  IV. 

The  master  of  the  young  man  aforesaid  now  makes 
a  visit  to  his  neighbour  the  clothier,  who  lived  over 
against  his  house  ;  whether  he  had  any  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  what  the  boy  said  to  him,  and  had  a  mind 
as  he  had  said  to  the  lad  himself,  to  find  out  the 
bottom  of  it ;  or  perhaps  to  satisfy  himself  further 
about  the  alteration  of  the  wicked  boy,  which  his 
own  servant  had  acquainted  him  of,  or  to  please  his 
own  curiosity,  or  directed  by  Providence  for  his 
further  conviction,  is  not  material ;  but  here  dis- 
coursing of  other  things  with  the  good  man  and  his 
wife,  he  begins  the  following  dialogue  thus,  talking 
of  the  servants  : 

I  remember,  neighbour,  you  were  once  complain- 
ing of  a  very  bad  servant  you  had,  and  talked  as  if 
you  wanted  a  warrant  of  me  to  send  him  to  the 
house  of  correction. 

Clo.  Yes,  an't  please  your  worship,  I  did  so. 

[Note,  he  was  an  alderman  in  the  county  town, 
and  so  a  magistrate  at  that  time.} 
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Aid.  Well,  and  pray  how  does  he  behave  himself 
now?  shall  you  want  a  warrant,  neighbour?  you 
know  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  serve  you  in  any- 
thing I  can ;  it  shall  cost  you  nothing,  if  you  have 
any  such  occasion. 

Clo.  I  hope  not  now,  sir,  I  think  that  lad  is  much 
reformed  ;  though  I  have  had  many  bad  servants,  I 
never  had  a  worse  than  he  was,  but  he  is  wonder- 
fully changed  ;  however,  I  thank  your  worship  for 
your  kind  offer. 

Clo.  Wife.  You  are  very  happy  sir,  in  that  part, 
for  you  have  very  good  servants. 

Aid.  Truly,  but  indifferent ;  I  have  had  my  share 
of  trouble  that  way  as  well  as  you. 

Wife.  I  am  sure  you  have  some  very  good  ones. 

Aid.  Well,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  your 
bad  one  is  mended. 

Clo.  I  thank  you,  sir,  indeed  he  is  very  much 
mended. 

Aid.  It  is  very  rare  that  bad  servants  grow  better ; 
I  have  often  heard  of  good  servants  that  have  grown 
worse  :  I  am  sure  with  me  they  do  so. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  I  hope  this  lad  of  mine  will 
prove  a  very  good  young  man. 

Aid.  Good!  why,  you  represented  him  to  me  as 
one  of  the  worst  wretches  that  ever  came  into  your 
house  ;  if  I  remember  right,  you  said  he  was  given 
to  lying  and  swearing,  scoffing  at  religion,  and  at 
everything  that  was  good,  and  was  himself  every- 
thing that  was  bad. 

Clo.  Indeed  he  was  so,  sir. 

Aid.  I  doubt  not  you  did  all  you  could  to  reclaim 
him,  I  know  you  would. 

Clo.  I  endeavoured,  sir,  to  discharge  my  con- 
science towards  him  ;  but  I  had  no  satisfaction  in 
in  it,  only  so  far  that  I  had  done  my  duty ;  I  could 
do  no  more,  and  I  was  quite  tired  out  with  him ; 
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indeed  I  resolved  to  put  him  away,  for  T  could  not 
bear  him  among  my  children  ;  he  was  enough  to 
spoil  all  the  children  in  the  parish. 

Aid.  You  have  a  great  advantage  neighbour,  that 
I  have  not.  I  am  in  such  a  continual  hurry  of 
business,  that  I  cannot  look  after  my  family  as  I 
would  do  ;  I  have  no  leisure  to  discharge  my  duty 
to  my  servants  ;  you  have  leisure,  neighbour,  and 
your  servants  have  the  advantage  of  it. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  if  I  have  leisure,  it  is  my  loss, 
for  my  livelihood  depends  upon  my  being  em- 
ployed as  well  as  my  servants ;  but  they  who  are 
taught  to  know  their  duty  will  always  find  leisure 
to  do  it.  I  doubt  not,  sir,  but  you  discharge  your- 
self better  that  way  than  I  can  do. 

Clo.  Wife.  It  is  seen  plainly  in  your  servants 
themselves,  that  you  do  your  duty  by  them,  sir. 
Sure  never  anybody  had  such  servants  as  you 
have! 

Aid.  Nay,  neighbour !  Do  not  say  I  discharge 
my  duty  better  than  you.  God  forgive  me !  I  don't 
discharge  it  all,  I  mean  to  my  apprentices  ;  I  take 
no  care  about  them. 

Clo.  Wife.  That  is,  then,  because  they  are  so 
good,  and  so  religious,  that  they  need  no  inspec- 
tion ;  for  you  know,  sir,  we  are  to  instruct  our  ser- 
vants as  well  as  our  children. 

Aid.  Well,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  made  that 
much  of  my  concern  ;  for  our  apprentices  generally 
come  of  pretty  good  families,  and  bring  money  with 
them,  and  they  think  themselves  above  being  talked 
to  about  such  things. 

Clo.  Then  they  are  among  those  whom  Solomon 
calls  fools,  that  despise  instruction  ;  and  if  they  re- 
ject your  offers  to  instruct  them,  I  cannot  see  what 
you  can  do  in  that  case.  That  was  my  very  case 
with  this  boy. 

F.  I.  M 
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Aid.  I  perceive  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  him. 

Clo.  Yes,  indeed,  so  I  have.  I  was  quite  weary 
of  him. 

Aid.  He  had  the  report  of  a  very  wicked  boy. 

Clo.  Indeed  I  was  ashamed  to  have  it  said  such 
a  boy  was  in  my  house ;  I  was  afraid  any  of  the 
neighbours'  children  should  come  near  him. 

Aid.  Indeed  I  have  a  young  man  I  believe  is  not 
much  the  better  for  him  :  I  have  been  chiding  him 
a  little  about  it.  But  is  he  really  changed  and  re- 
formed, think  you  ? 

Clo.  Indeed  that  he  is,  and  most  wonderfully  too. 
I  bless  God  for  it. 

Aid.  I  question  not  but  you  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pains  with  him  ;  but  are  you  not  deceived? 
Is  he  not  a  cheat,  and  plays  the  hypocrite  ? 

Clo.  If  ever  there  was  a  true  convert  in  the  world, 
I  believe  he  is  one. 

Aid.  You  are  very  happy  that  God  has  so  far 
blessed  your  endeavours  with  the  child. 

Clo.  Wife.  Not  our  endeavours,  sir,  at  all!  we 
were  denied  that  blessing ;  it  comes  all  from  you, 
sir  ;  the  blessing  is  from  your  house. 

Aid.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Clo.  It  is  a  plain  case,  sir. 

Clo.  Wife.  If  I  understand  you  right,  you  spoke 
as  if  some  of  your  servants  had  received  no  good 
from  our  William.  If  that  be  so  1  know  not,  but  I 
am  sure  William  has  received  good  from  some  in 
your  house. 

Aid.  Yes,  indeed ;  I  found  that  a  young  lad  I 
have  newly  bound,  was  acquainted  with  this  boy  of 
yours ;  and  that  he  was  often  abroad  with  him,  and 
has  caused  some  disturbance  among  us,  for  know- 
ing your  lad  was  so  wicked  a  boy,  I  forbid  him  his 
company. 
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Clo.  Pray  what  do  you  call  the  lad  you  speak  of? 
Aid.  His  name  is  Thomas  ;  he  is  my  youngest 
prentice. 

Clo.  Wife.  I  know  not  what  harm  he  may  have 
received  from  our  boy,  but  I  can  assure  you  our 
boy  has  received  much  good  from  him. 

Clo.  Ay,  that's  the  youth  that  God  has  made  the 
instrument :  he  is  a  wonderful  child ! 

Aid.  He  the  instrument !    How's  that  possible ! 

Clo.  With  God,  sir,  all  things  are  possible.  As- 
sure yourself,  sir,  so  it  is :  and  such  a  convert  as 
this  child  I  neither  ever  saw  or  read  of. 

Aid.  Why  our  Thomas  is  a  poor  melancholy  dis- 
contented boy  ;  a  mere  child. 

Clo.  He  is  such  a  child,  sir,  as  I  never  met  with 
the  like.    I  find  you  do  not  know  him. 

Aid.  Why  I  never  thought  there  was  anything  in 
him ;  he  is  but  young ;  and  indeed  we  all  thought 
him  young  in  everything.  It  is  true,  he  is  a  sober, 
modest  sort  of  a  boy,  and  talks  pretty  well ;  but  I 
never  saw  anything  extraordinary  in  him  ;  he  is  so 
melancholy  and  discontented  we  thought  him  dis- 
tempered, and  I  have  been  at  the  point  of  turning 
him  away. 

Clo.  You  know,  sir,  the  Scripture  says,  that  out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  he  has  or- 
dained praise ;  this  child,  as  you  call  him,  is  an  ex- 
cellent Christian,  and  beyond  his  years  capable  of 
showing  it.    Perhaps,  sir,  you  never  tried  him  ? 

Aid.  No,  indeed,  not  I  ;  as  I  said  to  you  before, 
neighbour,  I  have  no  time  to  trouble  myself  about 
my  prentices  ;  I  mean  as  to  such  things. 

Clo.  Wife.  And  as  I  said  to  you  before,  sir,  you 
have  no  need  for  it,  for  your  prentices  are  fit  to 
teach  others. 

Aid.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  is  so ;  but  I  confess 
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you  surprise  me  with  the  thing.  How  are  you  sa- 
tisfied with  the  truth  of  these  things  ? 

Clo.  My  wife  can  give  you  an  account  of  the 
whole  matter,  if  your  worship  pleases  to  have  pa- 
tience to  hear  it. 

Aid.  I'll  hear  it  with  all  my  heart. 

(Here  the  mistress  relates  the  whole  passage,  and 
the  discourse  between  her  and  the  young  man,  in 
the  room  over  the  work-house.} 

Aid.  I  am  amazed  at  the  account  you  give  ;  but 
pray  tell  me  was  all  this  begun  by  his  keeping  com- 
pany and  conversing  with  my  young  man  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  all  of  it ;  he  was  a  general  mocker  of 
everything  that  was  good,  and  began  to  do  so  in 
your  young  man's  company,  and  he  was  the  first 
that  reproved  him  for  it ;  and  he  did  it  so  seriously, 
and  so  effectually,  that  it  pleased  God  to  work  on 
him  as  you  see. 

Aid.  Then  I  have  done  that  young  man  of  mine 
a  great  deal  of  wrong. 

Clo.  Wife.  If  you  have  thought  any  evil  of  him, 
you  have  wronged  him  indeed ;  for  he  is  such  a 
young  man  as  will  be  a  blessing  to  any  family  he 
comes  into. 

Aid.  Indeed  I  have  wronged  him  very  much, 
especially  if  you  can  give  me  satisfaction  about  one 
thing,  and  which  to  be  free  with  you,  was  the 
principal  reason  of  my  coming  to  visit  you  at  this 
time. 

Clo.  We  will  give  you  all  the  satisfaction  we 
can,  sir. 

Aid.  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you,  that  first,  as  I  said 
before,  I  had  had  some  uneasiness  at  my  young 
man's  keeping  company,  as  I  was  informed  he  did, 
with  this  boy,  who,  I  had  heard  you  say,  was  so 
wicked  that  you  knew  not  what  to  do  with  him, 
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and  talked  of  sending  him  to  the  correction-house. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  I  found  my  young  man  grew 
melancholy,  and  appeared  discontented,  as  I  told 
you  just  now,  as  if  he  did  not  like  his  business, 
though  we  cannot  say  that  he  omits  or  neglects  any- 
thing ;  but  every  morning  before  day  he  rises  up  in 
the  dark,  and  goes  out  somewhere  or  other,  and 
stays  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  comes  in  again, 
and  sits  by  himself  all  the  rest  of  the  time  till  busi- 
ness begins ;  every  night  he  is  missing  again  till 
about  nine  a  clock,  and  all  the  house  takes  notice 
of  it.  When  I  came  to  examine  him  about  it,  it 
was  a  long  time  before  he  would  give  me  an  ac- 
count ;  nay,  he  rather  desired  to  be  put  away,  and 
go  back  to  his  father,  than  to  give  an  account 
where  he  spent  his  time,  till  at  last  I  acquainted 
his  father  with  it  and  threatened  him  I  would  find 
out  the  bottom  of  it,  unless  he  would  make  an  in- 
genuous confession  ;  then  he  gives  this  for  an  an- 
swer, that  he  was  over  the  way  at  your  house  here. 
This  increased  my  suspicion,  because  the  hours  he 
kept,  I  was  sure,  must  be  in  the  morning  before  you 
were  up  ;  and  I  concluded  this  wicked  boy  of  yours 
and  he  spent  their  time  together  in  some  clandes- 
tine wickedness  or  other,  and  the  boy  would  be 
ruined,  which  I  was  very  sorry  for,  his  father  being 
my  very  good  friend. 

Clo.  I  hope,  sir,  you  need  not  be  apprehensive 
that  he  should  get  any  ill  in  my  house. 

Aid.  No  indeed,  neighbour,  I  should  not,  so  far 
as  you  know  of  it ;  but  what  could  their  morning 
meetings  be  for,  before  you  or  your  family  was  up  ? 

Clo.  Wife.  What  time  is  it  exactly,  sir,  that  you 
say  he  comes  and  goes  ? 

Aid.  As  I  understand  it,  he  goes  out  about  six, 
and  is  back  between  six  and  seven,  which  looked  to 
me  as  if  he  came  hither  before  you  was  up ;  and  as 
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soon  as  he  found  you  beginning  to  stir,  comes  off* 
again,  and  would  not  be  seen. 

Clo.  That  cannot  be  the  case,  sir,  for  we  are  all 
of  us  up  every  day  if  we  are  well  before  six,  and  at 
our  work  presently  after  six. 

Aid.  Well,  but  does  he  come  at  those  hours  in 
the  morning,  and  about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  is  he 
here  as  he  tells  me,  or  is  he  not  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  I  cannot  deny  but  the  young  man  is 
here  at  these  hours  very  often. 

Aid.  Nay,  if  you  do  but  know  of  it,  I  am  easy  to 
be  satisfied,  especially  if  this  had  been  his  business. 

Clo.  Wife.  I  hope  your  worship  will  not  be  angry 
with  us  for  the  young  man's  coming  hither. 

Aid.  Not  at  all,  if  you  are  assured  what  his  busi- 
ness is. 

Clo.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  we  are  satisfied :  he 
is  your  servant,  sir  ;  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  1 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  him  come  hither 
against  your  mind. 

Aid.  I  say,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  his  coming 
hither  has  been  as  you  relate  it,  and  that  he  has 
been  a  means  of  doing  the  young  man  so  much 
good,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  to  be  sure  ;  but  what 
need  is  there  of  his  coming  so  early  in  a  morning 
and  so  late  at  night  ?  That  indeed  I  do  not  under- 
stand ;  it  seems  to  leave  me  in  the  dark  a  little,  and 
this  makes  me  ask  if  you  are  sure  of  the  thing. 

Clo.  I  will  by  no  means  deceive  you,  sir ;  you 
do  not  rightly  understand  us.  That  our  lad  has 
been  instructed  and  brought  to  a  conviction,  and  as  I 
I  believe  and  hope  to  a  thorough  conversion,  by 
his  conversing  with  the  young  man  that  is  your 
servant,  this  is  true,  sir,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
it ;  but  that  his  coming  over  hither  night  and  morn- 
ing is  to  converse  with  our  lad  William,  that  is  not 
the  case  at  all.    I  hope  the  young  man  did  not  tell 
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you  so,  if  he  did  I  should  be  sorry  ;  I  can  hardly 
suspect  him  of  such  a  thing,  I  believe  he  makes 
more  conscience  of  his  words  than  to  say  so. 

Aid.  No,  indeed,  I  will  not  do  him  so  much 
wrong,  he  did  not  say  so  ;  but  when  first  I  asked 
him  where  he  had  been,  he  told  me  he  had  been 
nowhere  but  here.  I  told  him  if  that  were  true  it 
was  well,  and  I  should  ask  no  further  of  his  busi- 
ness, till  I  was  satisfied  about  the  fact  itself. 

Clo.  Wife.  I  should  have  thought  it  very  strange 
if  he  had  told  you  so.  Their  conversation  has  not 
been  here  I  can  assure  you  ;  but  as,  I  understand,  it 
has  been  at  your  house,  or  walking  in  the  fields,  or 
at  such  time  as  you  know  youth  can  find  enough  to 
converse  in. 

Aid.  What  then  can  his  business  be  here  ? 

Clo.  An  your  worship  will  not  be  angry  

Aid.  Not  I,  indeed,  I  am  satisfied  he  can  have 
been  doing  no  harm  here,  and  if  he  had,  I  shall  but 
dismiss  him,  and  let  his  father  take  him  to  task,  it 
is  no  business  of  mine,  he  is  not  my  son. 

Clo.  You  mistake  me  again,  I  did  not  mean 
angry  with  him,  but  angry  with  us. 

Aid.  What  should  I  be  angry  with  you  for  ? 

Clo.  Perhaps  you  may  think  hard  of  us,  that  we 
should  do  anything  where  your  family  affairs  are 
concerned,  or  speak  our  minds  too  freely:  I  am 
very  sure  we  have  shown  no  disrespect  to  you  in  it, 
sir,  in  the  least. 

Aid.  I  give  you  my  word,  I  will  take  nothing  ill 
from  you ;  do  but  tell  me  freely  the  whole  case ; 
the  making  me  easy,  in  one  respect,  shall  fully 
make  me  amends  for  anything  you  shall  say  that 
may  concern  me. 

Clo.  Why  then,  sir,  the  case  is  this ;  when  my 
wife  heard  from  our  lad,  what  she  has  already  re- 
lated to  you,  and  had  examined  William  more  fully 
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about  the  particulars ;  as  how,  and  upon  what  oc- 
casion he  became  acquainted  with  your  young  man, 
in  what  manner  he  had  discoursed  with  him,  and 
what  principles  of  instruction  he  had  laid  in  him, 
William  gave  her  a  long  account  of  the  conference 
they  had  had  together,  and  how  Thomas  gave  him 
a  Bible,  and  turned  down  several  promissory  texts 
to  encourage  him  to  hope  in,  and  pray  to  God, 
and — 

{Here  the  clothier  repeats  the  first  dialogue  be- 
tween the  two  boys,  so  far  as  belonged  to  William's 
case,) 

And  when  we  heard  all  this,  you  cannot  think  it 
strange  that  we  desired  to  see  and  speak  with  this 
young  man,  to  see  what  kind  of  youth  it  must  be, 
to  whom  God  had  so  early  given  so  much  grace, 
and  so  eminently  made  an  instrument  to  work  on 
his  companion  :  and  merely  to  satisfy  this  curiosity, 
my  wife  ordered  William  to  invite  him  hither, 
which  he  did,  and  brought  him  over  with  him.  I 
hope  your  worship  does  not  blame  us  for  this ;  it 
was  with  no  design  at  all  but  to  see  and  talk  with 
him  upon  serious  matters,  and  see  whether  there 
was  that  foundation  in  him  which  our  lad  related. 

Aid,  I  cannot  take  anything  of  this  ill,  I  am  very 
well  pleased  with  it ;  pray  go  on. 

Clo.  After  we  had  talked  awhile  with  him  on 
these  things,  he  went  home  again  ;  we  did  not  de- 
tain him  at  all,  but  my  wife  invited  him  to  come 
again  at  his  leisure,  wThich  he  did  ;  this  we  hope 
you  will  not  be  displeased  with,  for  we  are  much 
taken  with  his  society. 

Aid.  I  am  not  at  all  displeased. 

Clo.  In  one  of  these  visits  the  young  man  ap- 
peared more  melancholy  and  more  reserved,  as  we 
thought,  than  usual,  and  my  wife  pressed  to  know 
if  anything  troubled  him,  or  if  he  was  not  well  ? 
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He  answered  he  was  very  well,  but  modestly  declined 
telling  what  troubled  him. 

Aid.  Why,  this  is  the  case  at  home,  he  appears 
reserved  and  discontented,  and  nobody  can  get  it 
out  of  him,  what  is  the  matter  with  him. 

Clo.  Well,  my  wife  got  it  out  of  him  some  time 
after,  when  pressing  him  to  tell  her  what  it  was 
that  troubled  him,  he  told  her  his  case  was  very 
sad ;  his  master  was  a  good  man,  and  he  liked  his 
business  very  well,  but  that  his  master  looked  upon 
him  as  a  heathen,  or  as  some  vile  creature,  for  that 
morning  and  evening  when  he  went  up  as  he  sup- 
posed to  prayers  with  his  children,  he  would  never 
let  him  be  called  up,  or  admitted  among  them :  so 
that  he  said  he  believed  his  master  thought  him 
not  worthy  taking  any  care  of ;  or  else  it  was  a 
judgment  of  God  upon  him  for  his  sins ;  and  this 
troubled  him  so  he  could  not  enjoy  himself,  and 
the  poor  child  wept  grievously  when  he  told  it  her : 
now,  sir,  as  this  relates  to  your  family  affairs,  I  was 
very  unwilling  to  mention  it,  lest  you  should  be 
angry. 

Aid.  Go  on,  I  have  no  reason  to  be  angry  at  all, 
neither  at  you  nor  at  him. 

Clo.  We  could  not  but  pity  the  poor  young  man, 
and  my  wife  exhorted  him,  however,  to  take  care 
to  be  the  more  diligent  in  his  private  duty  to  God, 
and  not  let  the  want  of  family  prayer  be  a  means 
to  thrust  out  prayer  altogether  :  at  this  discourse 
he  wept  again  more  than  before,  and  told  her,  that 
he  had  no  retreat  for  private  prayer ;  and  that 
when  at  first  he  did  kneel  down  by  his  bed-side  to 
pray  to  God,  when  he  went  to  bed,  the  other  ap- 
prentices would  laugh  at  him,  jeer  him,  and  in- 
terrupt him  ;  so  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  it  off 
again  ;  that  he  was  afterwards  tempted  to  believe, 
that  having  these  hinderances,  he  was  discharged 
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from  the  duty,  and  having  no  conveniences  for  it 
was  a  just  excuse  for  omitting  it ;  and  the  fear  that 
he  should  grow  loose,  and  willing  to  omit  his  duty 
entirely,  oppressed  his  mind  so  that  he  thought  it 
would  break  his  heart :  for  he  thought  his  father 
had  placed  him  just  in  the  devil's  mouth.  I  am  too 
plain,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me. 

Aid.  You  need  no  excuse,  pray  go  on. 

Clo.  I  was  exceedingly  concerned  for  the  young 
man,  and  so  was  my  wife ;  and  we  were  both 
minded  to  have  invited  him  to  come  over  at  our 
usual  hours  of  family  prayer,  and  join  with  us  ;  but 
as  he  was  your  worship's  servant,  and  we  did  not 
know  how  our  hours  might  interfere  with  your  bu- 
siness, we  thought  it  was  not  proper,  lest  it  might 
give  you  offence. 

Aid.  Well,  that  was  very  obliging  too,  but  I 
should  have  taken  no  offence,  I  assure  you. 

Clo.  Then  you  will  take  the  less,  sir,  at  what  has 
been  done,  which  was  only  this  :  the  young  man 
finding  we  did  not  invite  him,  which  it  seems  he 
expected,  spoke  afterwards  to  William  to  ask  my 
wife,  if  we  would  give  him  leave,  when  he  might  be 
spared,  to  come  over  at  our  times  of  worship,  and 
join  with  us  in  praying  to  God :  then  indeed  we 
thought  ourselves  more  obliged  than  we  were  before 
to  do  it ;  and  my  wife  sending  for  him,  told  him 
she  had  invited  him  before  but  that  we  thought  it 
might  give  his  master  offence,  but  that  he  should 
be  welcome  to  come  when  he  would,  leaving  it  to 
him  to  take  care  that  he  did  not  offend  his  master 
by  being  out  at  such  times  as  he  might  be  wanted  ; 
withal  telling  him,  that  she  believed  he  could  not 
be  here  at  our  morning  prayer,  because  our  busi- 
ness requiring  us  to  be  early  at  work,  we  went 
always  to  prayer  exactly  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing in  winter,  and  at  five  in  summer.   The  poor 
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young  man  was  so  glad  of  the  liberty  we  had  given 
him  to  come,  that  he  said  he  would  be  sure  to  be 
here  by  six,  or  five,  if  we  began  so  soon,  though  he 
was  to  sit  up  all  night ;  and  indeed  we  have  ob- 
served that  he  has  never  missed  one  morning  yet. 

Aid.  And  is  all  this  true  ?  Is  this  his  business 
here  night  and  morning? 

Clo.  Wife.  Indeed  this  is  all,  sir,  that  we  know 
of,  I  hope  it  does  not  displease  you. 

Aid.  As  Judah  said  of  his  daughter  Tamar,  He 
is  more  religious  than  I !  He  has  done  his  duty, 
and  I  have  neglected  mine ;  I  am  sorry  I  have  done 
him  so  much  wrong  in  my  thoughts,  I  shall  love 
the  boy  for  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

Clo.  But,  sir,  since  you  have  given  me  leave  to 
speak  so  freely  to  your  worship,  and  have  had  this 
long  account  from  me.  which  I  assure  you  is  nothing 
but  truth,  will  you  please  to  give  me  leave  to  put 
in  one  word  of  my  own  in  behalf  of  this  good 
young  man. 

Aid.  What  is  that  ?    Speak  freely. 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  ad- 
mit him  to  your  family  exercises,  though  you  do 
not  the  rest  of  your  servants  ;  I  know  you  have  a 
great  family,  and  you  may  not  think  it  proper  to 
call  them  all  up,  when,  as  the  young  man  says,  you 
do  your  lady  and  children ;  but  this  is  so  good  and 
so  serious  a  child  that  you  will  be  delighted  in 
having  him  with  you,  and  if  you  should  not,  it  will 
break  his  heart ;  and  then  besides,  he  will  have  no 
occasion  to  come  over  to  us,  or  to  rise  at  such 
hours  as  he  is  not  used  to,  and  perhaps  get  cold, 
and  many  things  may  happen  to  him  ;  I  entreat  for 
him,  purely  because  I  see  what  a  child  he  is. 

(Here  the  master  is  pinched  hard,  for  a  time  sits 
silent,  and  at  last  breaks  out — ) 

Aid.  Alas !  neighbour,  it  is  all  wrong ;  the  boy's 
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mistaken,  and  you  are  mistaken  ;  it  is  I  alone  am 
justly  reproved  in  all  this ;  for  like  a  heathen,  and 
one  that  has  entirely  cast  off  God  and  religion,  I 
have  never  kept  up  any  family  worship  at  all !  I 
confess  it  to  you  freely,  and  I  think  in  all  my  life 
I  have  never  had  such  a  stroke  to  my  conviction  as 
from  this  poor  boy  :  I  have  neither  been  father  nor 
master  to  my  family,  but  have  been  driving  after 
the  world  as  if  I  had  no  other  portion ;  I  have  lived 
as  if  I  were  never  to  die,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
die  as  if  I  had  never  lived ;  the  whole  crime  lies  at 
my  door.    (The  Alderman  weeps,) 

Clo.  I  am  sorry  I  have  said  so  much,  I  knew  no- 
thing how  it  was. 

End  of  the  fourth  dialogue. 


DIALOGUE  V. 

The  discourse  of  the  good  man  and  his  wife  had 
such  an  effect  upon  the  country  alderman,  especially 
with  the  addition  from  the  account  he  had  received 
of  the  conduct  of  his  apprentice,  that  it  caused  him 
seriously  to  reflect  on  his  family  conduct,  and  con- 
vinced him  that  he  had  been  quite  out  of  the  way 
of  his  duty  as  a  master  of  his  family  to  his  servants, 
as  well  as  in  his  relation  of  a  father  to  his  children  ; 
and  these  convictions  put  him  upon  resolutions  of 
altering  his  conduct  in  his  family. 

But  here,  as  in  all  such  cases,  where  a  religious 
economy  is  not  established  in  the  beginning,  insu- 
perable difficulties  appeared  to  him ;  which  several 
times  discouraged  him,  slackened  his  resolution, 
and  cooled  his  mind  so  as  to  incline  him  rather  to 
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go  on  in  the  neglect  as  lie  had  begun,  believing  it 
too  late  to  reform:  but  two  unexpected  providential 
accidents  surprised  him  into  his  duty,  the  happy 
consequences  whereof  will  appear,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  other  masters  of  families  in  the  like 
attempt  of  reforming  their  practice,  and  applying 
themselves  to  set  up  a  religious  government  in 
their  households,  notwithstanding  all  pretended 
difficulties. 

The  difficulties  he  had  before  him  were  two ; 
first,  he  had  married  a  lady  who  differed  from  him 
in  opinion  ;  he  had  been  bred  a  dissenter  from  the 
church,  and  his  wife  had  been  bred  in  conformity 
to  the  church,  and  continued  so.  And  as  this  kind 
of  marrying,  however  not  at  all  unlawful,  is  not  al- 
ways the  greatest  help  to,  or  forwarder  of,  a  reli- 
gious family ;  so  he,  though  erroneously,  judged 
his  wife  might  not  be  willing  to  join  with  him  in 
his  way  of  family  worship,  if  he  should  begin  it. 
Again,  as  to  his  servants,  his  apprentices  and  jour- 
neymen, several  of  which  he  had,  were  men  grown, 
such  as  seemed  to  be  past  government ;  and  as  they 
had  none  of  them  any  appearing  inclination  to  what 
was  religious,  he  having  always  indulged  them  in  a 
total  neglect  of  such  things,  he  thought  they  would 
but  make  a  jest  of  him,  and  that  he  should  never 
be  able  to  bring  them  to  conform  to  anything  of 
family  orders.  As  to  his  children,  they  were 
young,  and  he  did  not  so  much  consider  them  in  the 
case  ;  and  those  that  were  anything  grown  up  were 
abroad  at  the  boarding-school :  now  in  both  these 
cases  he  was  happily  disappointed,  Providence  re- 
moved both  the  difficulties  at  once,  so  as  to  take 
from  him  any  kind  of  excuse  for  the  further  neglect 
of  his  duty. 

It  soon  became  known  in  the  house  that  Thomas 
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and  his  master  had  had  some  words  about  his  going 
out  every  morning  and  evening  to  the  clothier's  ; 
nor  could  it  be  hid  upon  what  occasion  he  went 
thither ;  and  his  master  had  spoken  of  it  to  another 
of  his  servants,  that  the  young  man  should  not  be 
hindered,  for  that  he  was  very  well  satisfied  of  the 
business  he  went  about.  As  it  was  known  among 
the  servants,  it  could  not  be  concealed  from  the 
mistress,  who,  being  a  very  religious,  pious  lady 
herself,  seemed  not  a  little  concerned  at  the  thing  ; 
and  having  observed  her  husband  to  be  more  than 
usually  thoughtful  and  melancholy  for  some  time, 
she  imagined  something  about  that  apprentice  had 
disturbed  him  ;  both  which  circumstances  put  to- 
gether occasioned  the  following  discourse  betwixt 
them :  — 

Wife.  My  dear,  pray  let  me  ask  one  thing  of 
you ;  have  you  examined  any  further  since  you  and 
I  discoursed  last  of  it,  about  your  youngest  appren- 
tice's keeping  bad  hours  ? 

Husb.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  have  ;  but  I  do  not  find 
there  is  anything  in  it  worth  notice. 

Wife,  How  do  you  mean,  nothing  in  it?  It  is 
certain  he  has  a  haunt  somewhere  in  the  town,  that 
he  steals  out  in  a  morning  before  day,  and  comes 
softly  in  again,  as  if  he  were  a  thief ;  and  every 
evening,  as  duly  as  it  comes,  he  is  abroad,  nobody 
knows  where. 

Husb,  My  dear,  I  have  examined  into  it. 

Wife.  Nay,  if  you  are  satisfied,  I  do  not  use  to 
meddle,  especially  with  your  servants  ;  but  me- 
thinks  it  is  a  great  pity  the  boy  should  be  ruined, 
he  was  a  pretty  sober  lad  when  he  came  hither, 
and  if  he  takes  any  bad  courses  now,  even  for  his 
father's  sake  as  well  as  his  own,  methinks  some- 
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thing  should  be  done  to  prevent  it;  I  wish  you 
would  have  told  his  father  of  it,  that  he  might  have 
taken  some  care  of  him. 

Husb.  My  dear,  there  is  nothing  at  all  of  harm 
in  the  boy  :  be  satisfied. 

Wife.  Nay,  I  have  thought  so  too  ;  but  what  can 
he  go  out  so  for  then,  and  at  such  hours  too  ? 

Husb.  I  have  examined  into  it,  I  say,  and  am 
fully  satisfied. 

Wife.  Nay,  if  I  must  not  know  the  case,  I  will 
say  no  more. 

Husb.  My  dear,  I  do  not  conceal  the  case  from 
thee  upon  this  account  at  all. 

Wife.  Well  then,  I  suppose  he  has  promised  you 
amendment. 

Husb.  No  indeed,  so  far  from  that  that  I  have 
approved  of  his  doing  it,  and  have  allowed  him  to 
do  it,  and  ordered  none  of  my  people  to  hinder 
him,  as  some  would  have  done,  by  taking  the  keys 
of  the  door  in. 

Wife.  I  do  not  use  to  meddle,  I  say,  with  your 
business,  but  you  may  be  sure  the  seeming  mystery 
of  it  tempts  my  curiosity  to  know  what  the  meaning 
of  it  can  be  ;  but  if  you  do  not  think  fit  to  tell  me 
I  shall  desist  my  inquiry. 

Husb.  I  cannot  tell  thee  the  case. 

Wife.  Cannot !  that  is  still  more  dark ;  it  seems 
it  is  not  because  you  do  not  know  it. 

Husb.  No,  indeed,  my  dear. 

Wife.  If  it  is  some  secret  I  should  not  know,  on 
the  least  notice,  my  inquiry  shall  cease. 

Husb.  I  never  concealed  anything  from  thee  in 
my  life. 

Wife.  Nor  did  I  ever  discover  anything  yet  com- 
mitted to  me:  what  have  T  done  then  that  you  begin 
now? 
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limb.  I  wish  I  had  not  this  secret  to  conceal;  it 
is  a  burden  too  heavy  for  me. 

Wife.  Then  let  me  bear  some  of  it  for  thee,  my 
dear;  cannot  I  lighten  the  load  by  taking  some  of 
it  upon  myself ;  I  would  bear  any  burden  to  remove 
it  from  you. 

Hush.  This  is  a  load  nobody  can  bear,  a  wound 
no  surgeon  can  cure. 

Wife.  You  surprise  me  with  the  nicety  of  the 
thing,  and  swell  my  apprehensions,  perhaps  to  a 
greater  degree  than  it  requires :  it  must  be  some- 
thing very  mysterious,  that  from  the  conduct  of  a 
boy  can  be  so  essential  to  you :  I  entreat  you  my, 
dear,  tell  me  so  much  of  it  as  is  proper  for  me  to 
know,  if  any  part  of  it  be  so,  or  tell  me  that  none  of 
it  is  proper  for  me  to  know,  and  I'll  cease  my  im- 
portunity. 

Husb.  My  dear,  it  is  all  proper  for  you  to  know, 
and  I  ought  to  let  you  know  of  it,  and  you  both  can 
and  perhaps  would  assist  to  ease  it ;  and  yet  it  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  let  you  know  it. 

Wife.  You  leave  me  in  the  greatest  uncertainty 
now  in  the  world,  whether  I  should  importune  you 
any  further  or  not. 

Husb.  I  wish  you  would  not,  and  yet  wish  you 
would. 

Wife.  Whether  would  be  most  for  your  own  ease 
and  advantage  ?  for  as  for  a  mere  satisfying  my 
curiosity,  I  lay  no  weight  on  that  now. 

Husb.  It  would  be  most  for  my  advantage  to 
have  you  know  it. 

Wife.  Then  if  you  believe  I  have  been  faithful  to 
you,  and  can  still  be  so,  put  it  in  my  power  to  re- 
lieve you;  I  have  not  been  insensible  that  something 
has  a  good  while  oppressed  your  mind  ;  sure,  if  I 
can  relieve  you,  your  remedy  is  easy. 
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JIusb.  I  do  not  say  you  can  entirely  relieve  me, 
but  you  may  in  part. 

Wife.  Let  me  do  my  part  then 

Husb.  My  part  will  be  still  hardest. 

Wife.  My  dear,  amuse  me  and  yourself  no  more ; 
what  has  this  boy  done ! 

Husb.  My  dear,  he  has  done  nothing  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  I  nothing  that  I  ought 
to  have  done ;  he  strove  all  along  to  do  his  duty, 
and  has  deeply  reproved  me  that  I  have  not  done 
mine. 

Wife.  He  has  shown  more  honesty  than  manners 
then,  sure  it  was  not  his  place  to  reprove  his  master? 

Husb.  No,  my  dear,  he  has  not  reproved  me  in 
words,  he  has  rather  used  more  modesty  in  that 
than  consisted  with  truth ;  but  his  actions  have 
given  me  the  severest  and  most  just  reproof  that 
ever  I  had  in  rny  life. 

Wife.  Nay,  if  you  acknowledge  it  just  

Husb.  Or  else  it  would  be  an  insult,  not  a  re- 
proof! no  doubt  it  is  just,  the  case  is  this;  you  know 
I  mentioned  to  you  once  before,  my  dissatisfaction 
at  the  boy's  conduct,  and  you  gave  me  some  hints 
yourself  of  his  being  melancholy  and  discontented; 
upon  which  I  acquainted  his  father  with  it,  but  his 
father  threw  it  back  upon  me  to  examine  it  myself, 
and  a  long  dispute  we  had  about  whose  duty  it  was 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  morals  and  behaviour  of 
prentices. 

Wife.  What  could  you  dispute  of  about  that  ? 

Husb.  Why,  I  alleged  he  was  his  son,  that  I 
could  do  no  more  than  acquaint  him  with  his  conduct, 
and  that  he  must  take  care  of  the  rest ;  that  my  part 
was  to  teach  him  his  trade,  and  see  that  my  business 
was  done,  but  as  to  the  rest  it  lay  upon  him,  and 
that  I  had  discharged  myself  in  giving  him  this  ac- 
count of  his  son.    He  affirmed  the  contrary,  that  I 
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was  in  his  place  essentially,  that  as  I  had  a  right  to 
his  time,  so  I  was  obliged  to  exact  an  account  of 
it  from  him,  as  much  as  I  would  of  money  committed 
to  him  to  pay,  and  the  like  ;  and  so  fell  into  a  long 
dispute  about  the  distinction  of  a  parent  and  a 
father :  he  affirmed  that  I  was  a  parent  to  the  boy 
though  not  a  father,  and  that  the  duty  of  taking 
care  of  him,  both  soul  and  body,  was  mine. 

Wife.  I  am  not  capable  to  argue  these  things, 
but  I  confess  I  must  be  very  much  of  his  opinion  ; 
for  I  think  when  a  father  commits  his  child  to  us,  if 
he  puts  his  body  under  our  care,  and  not  his  soul, 
pray  what  must  become  of  the  youth  ?  must  he  be 
left  without  government  to  be  ruined  ? 

Hush.  Why,  if  that  be  my  duty,  I  have  sadly 
neglected  it. 

Wife.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  have  often  thought  so; 
especially  when  I  have  heard  you  say  to  your  pren- 
tices, that  you  only  required  their  constant  attend- 
ance at  such  and  such  hours,  and  that  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  they  might  go  where  they  pleased ;  I 
could  not  think  young  men  should  be  left  so  entirely 
to  their  own  disposal,  I  am  persuaded  no  sober 
father  would  like  it.  I  am  sure,  if  any  of  my  sons 
should  come  to  be  put  out,  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  put  them  to  a  master  that  should  do  so. 

Husb.  I  see  I  have  been  in  an  error,  but  what 
should  I  have  done  ? 

Wife.  My  dear,  why  do  you  ask  me  what  you 
should  do  ?  am  I  fit  to  teach  you? 

Husb.  Indeed  anybody  may  teach  me,  I  have  been 
taught  lately  by  a  meaner  intsructor  than  you. 

Wife.  It  may  be  so,  my  dear,  but  I  am  none  of 
those  wives  that  set  up  to  teach  their  husbands. 

Husb.  But  you  may  give  your  advice. 

Wife.  In  such  cases  there  is  little  difference  be- 
twixt advising  and  teaching,  except  in  the  arrogance 
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of  the  word ;  besides,  advice  is  generally  asked  be- 
fore it  is  given ;  if  it  be  given  before  it  be  asked,  it 
is  rather  an  admonition,  or  reproof,  than  advice. 

Husb.  But,  my  dear,  you  might  abate  ceremonies 
with  me  ;  what  would  you  have  supposed  to  have 
been  my  duty  as  a  master  ?  Have  not  I  enough  to 
do  to  teach  them  their  trade,  and  see  them  do  my 
business  ? 

Wife.  If  you  will  have  it  be  so  that  J  must  give 
my  opinion,  I  must  be  very  plain,  that  I  think  you 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  do;  that  when  they  are 
committed  to  your  charge  by  their  parents,  their 
whole  behaviour  is  under  your  care  ;  and  that  though 
serving  God  is  their  particular  duty,  and  lies  upon 
them,  yet  it  is  your  duty  to  see,  as  far  as  in  you  lies, 
that  they  perform  it ;  and  at  your  hands  their  souls 
will  be  required,  if  you  neglect  your  duty,  and  in- 
dulge them  in  the  neglect  of  their  own. 

Husb.  But,  my  dear,  you  must  explain  the  words 
6  as  far  as  in  me  lies/  that  is  the  thing  I  speak  of ;  my 
business  is  their  work,  if  they  neglect  that,  I  am  to 
see  it  remedied  ;  but  as  to  their  morals  and  religion, 
if  I  see  cause  to  dislike,  I  acquaint  their  parents ; 
is  not  that  doing  the  thing  as  far  as  in  me  lies  ? 

Wife.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  :  you  may  do  much 
more  than  that,  or  else  what  does  that  signify  ?  For 
when  a  father  knows  of  his  son's  wicked  courses, 
what  can  he  do  ?  He  is  under  your  care  for  correc- 
tion, and  under  his  father's  only  for  admonition  ; 
for  he  is  your  servant. 

Husb.  I  warrant  their  fathers  would  think  it  very 
hard  that  I  should  correct  one  of  them. 

Wife.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  you  would 
take  it  very  ill  to  have  one  of  their  fathers  come  to 
your  shop  and  cane  or  correct  one  of  your  pren- 
tices, you  would  say  he  took  the  work  out  of  your 
hands. 
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Hush.  I  cannot  take  that  pains  with  them,  I'll 
rather  have  no  prentices. 

Wife.  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  had  better  take 
none  ;  for  'tis  but  murdering  youth,  and  robbing 
their  fathers,  to  take  young  men  and  then  keep 
them  under  no  government. 

Husb.  But  youth  are  come  to  that  pass  that  they 
will  be  under  no  government  now. 

Wife.  My  dear,  there  is  hardly  any  young  man  so 
ill  taught  but  if  he  is  begun  with  at  first,  will  sub- 
mit to  government :  I  do  not  say  they  will  all  be 
the  better  of  it ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  a 
young  man's  not  profiting  by  instruction,  and  refus- 
ing to  submit  to  it. 

Husb.  What  can  I  do  ? 

Wife.  My  dear,  you  are  no  ignorant  person ;  you 
do  not  want  to  have  me  say  what  you  can  do  ;  you 
know  what  you  ought  to  do,  it  is  not  my  part  to 
teach  you  your  duty. 

Husb.  Abate  that  nicety  for  once,  my  dear,  and 
make  no  scruple  to  say  what  you  think  is  my  duty 
to  my  servants  ;  though  you  do  not  think  it  your 
part  to  teach  me  my  duty,  you  may  be  a  means  to 
convince  me  that  something  was  my  duty,  which  I 
did  not  think  was  my  duty  before  ;  and  I  may  learn 
from  you  what  you  do  not  set  up  to  teach  ;  there 
need  not  be  so  much  shyness  between  a  wife  and 
her  husband,  that  for  fear  of  taking  too  much  upon 
you  to  teach  me,  you  should  omit  a  kind  hint  to  me 
of  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do. 

Wife.  I  do  not  refrain  for  that  so  much,  as  that 
I  think  you  know  your  part  so  well  that  it  is  per- 
fectly unreasonable  and  needless  for  me  to  offer  any- 
thing ;  besides,  family  government  is  so  natural  a 
consequence  to  the  very  being  and  constitution  of 
master  and  servant,  father  and  child,  husband  and 
wife,  that  no  husband  of  your  capacity  can  be  igno- 
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rant ;  the  Scripture  is  so  full  on  the  side  of  those 
who  are  to  be  governed,  that  it  cannot  but  lead 
directly  to  those  who  are  the  governors.  Wives  are 
bid  to  submit  themselves  to  their  husbands  ;  child- 
ren to  obey  their  parents  ;  servants  to  be  subject  to 
their  masters  ;  all  which  naturally  implies  that  the 
government  of  the  whole  family  devolves  entirely 
upon  the  head  of  the  master,  who  has  the  whole 
charge  of  them,  soul  and  body,  and  is  accountable 
for  their  miscarriages,  so  far  as  those  miscarriages 
are  owing  to  the  omission  of  his  duty. 

Husb.  So  that  you  put  the  master  entirely  in  the 
father's  place,  and  the  servants  in  the  posture  of 
children. 

Wife,  Indeed  I  can  think  no  otherwise ;  espe- 
cially apprentices,  who  by  their  indentures  are  en- 
tirely subjected  to  the  master's  government. 

Husb.  But,  my  dear,  we  differ  then  about  the 
word  government,  and  how  far  that  extends  beyond 
my  commanding  them  in  the  offices  of  an  appren- 
tice, and  their  doing  my  business. 

Wife.  Indeed  I  think  it  extends  to  everything 
else  ;  we  are  obliged  by  the  fourth  commandment 
not  to  surfer  our  servants  to  break  the  sabbath,  and 
so  of  every  duty  in  the  other  commands ;  and  no 
question  but  it  is  our  duty  to  restrain  them  from 
every  evil  action  whereby  they  may  offend  God  or 
wrong  their  neighbour,  I  mean  as  much  as  in  our 
power  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  encourage 
them  in  all  that  is  good,  viz.,  in  their  duty  to  God 
and  man,  and  this  by  all  possible  methods,  such  as 
exhortation,  command,  advice,  viz.,  but  especially 
example  ;  praying  to  God  for  them  and  with  them. 

Husb.  If  this  be  my  duty  I  have  sadly  neglected 
it,  both  to  servants  and  children  too. 

Wife.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  have  often  thought  so, 
with  a  great  deal  of  grief. 
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Husb.  But  why  then,  my  dear,  would  you  not 
tell  me  so  before  now ;  and  not  now  without  so 
much  difficulty  and  a  kind  of  violence  ? 

Wife.  My  dear,  I  have  been  backward  perhaps 
more  than  has  been  my  duty,  lest  you  should  think 
I  did  what  it  was  not  in  my  place  to  do  ;  besides, 
you  know  our  opinions  differ  in  some  things,  and  I 
did  not  know  whether  you  might  listen  to  me  on 
that  account. 

Husb.  Why,  my  dear,  that  very  thing  has  been 
my  hinderance,  lest,  my  dear,  being  of  a  different 
opinion  as  to  the  form  of  prayer,  you  should  not 
like  it,  or  care  to  join  with  me  in  it. 

Wife,  You  very  much  wronged  me  then,  my  dear, 
I  hope,  though  we  differ  in  opinion  about  religion, 
we  are  not  of  two  religions  ;  we  may  have  differing 
thoughts  of  the  manner  and  forms  of  worship,  but 
not,  I  hope,  of  worship  itself.  I  hope  we  pray  to 
the  same  God,  and  in  the  name  of  the  same  Inter- 
cessor ;  nor  is  our  difference  about  form  such,  that 
you  should  refuse  my  prayers  because  of  the  form, 
or  I  yours  for  want  of  a  form  :  that  God  to  whom 
we  pray,  certainly  respects  the  heart  and  not  the 
form  ;  so  that  with  the  form  or  without  it,  we  shall 
be  equally  heard  if  we  pray  in  faith,  and  equally 
rejected  if  we  do  not. 

Husb.  And  would  you  have  joined  with  me,  my 
dear,  in  family  prayer,  if  I  had  proffered  it  ? 

Wife.  Most  heartily,  my  dear,  and  I  wonder 
what  kind  of  heathen  you  have  taken  me  for  that 
you  should  doubt  it ;  I  am  sure  it  has  often  troubled 
me  to  see  the  family  brought  up  with  no  manner 
of  regard  to  the  worship  of  God  in  it ;  I  was  never 
bred  so,  and  have  had  many  a  sad  heart  about  it  on 
the  account  of  my  children. 

Husb.  And  never  would  ease  your  mind  by 
speaking  a  word  about  it  to  me  before ! 
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Wife.  That  may  have  been  a  fault,  but  I  did  not 
so  much  think  it  my  duty,  or  rather,  indeed,  did  not 
see  it  likely  to  have  effect. 

Husb.  But  would  you  rather  have  your  children 
bred  up  without  being  introduced  into  the  ways  of 
God  and  religion,  than  break  in  a  little  upon  what 
you  thought  was  not  your  place  ? 

Wife.  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty  with 
my  little  ones  as  well  as  I  could. 

Husb.  And  I  have  the  reputation  of  that  little 
too,  as  you  shall  hear  presently,  which  I  am  sure, 
and  God  knows,  I  do  not  deserve  it  in  the  least. 

Wife.  Alas !  what  can  a  wife  do  in  such  a  family 
as  ours  is  ?  it  is  not  worth  naming.  The  worship 
of  God  in  a  family  ought  to  be  avowed  and  owned 
by  the  master  of  the  family,  and  performed  either 
by  himself  or  chaplains,  with  due  gravity  and  so- 
lemnity, suitable  to  the  authority  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  suitable  to  the  authority  and  great- 
ness of  that  God  to  whom  it  is  directed  ;  and  there 
is  not  a  servant  so  wicked,  so  profligate,  so  profane, 
but  would  reverence  the  practice,  if  they  did  not 
profit  by  the  performance. 

Husb.  Truly,  my  dear,  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties was  on  your  account,  and  I  have  often  thought 
it  the  only  alloy  to  our  happiness  in  coming  together. 

Wife.  It  is  very  hard  you  should  think  so  ill  of 
me  and  not  try  whether  it  was  with  justice  or  no, 
especially  when  your  information  was  so  easy. 

Hush.  I  was  loath  

Wife.  Loath  to  come  to  the  duty  ;  and  he  that 
tempted  you  to  neglect  that  part,  threw  this  wicked 
thought  in  your  way  for  an  obstruction,  not  giving 
you  leave  to  clear  up  your  own  thoughts  and  my 
innocence,  by  asking  me  the  question. 

Husb.  Indeed  I  have  done  thee  wrong,  but  I 
hope  the  devil  has  had  no  share  in  it. 
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Wife.  My  dear,  how  was  it  possible  such  a  hard 
thought  could  enter  into  thy  heart  else  of  me  ?  Had 
I  not  a  religious  education  ?  And  is  not  my  father 
and  mother  still  living,  who  keep  as  regular  a  fa- 
mily, and  the  worship  of  God  as  constantly  performed 
in  it,  as  in  any  house  in  the  nation  ?  And  have  you 
seen  anything  in  me  that  looks  like  a  willingness 
to  have  my  family  without  it  ?  As  to  my  scrupling 
to  join  with  dissenters,  though  I  think  it  my  duty 
not  to  break  off  from  the  church,  yet  sure  I  have 
not  such  an  opinion  of  conscientious  dissenters  as 
to  refuse  to  pray  to  God  with  them.  How  could  you 
think  I  would  have  married  a  dissenter,  if  that  had 
been  my  judgment ;  and  have  you  not  seen  me  rea- 
dily join  in  family  worship  at  your  brother's,  as  you 
have  done  with  us  at  my  father's?  Surely,  if  we 
have  both  joined  with  other  families  of  either  sort, 
we  could  not  have  wanted  charity  so  much  as  to 
have  refused  to  do  it  in  our  own  house. 

Husb.  Truly,  my  dear,  you  argue  so  reasonably 
in  this,  that  I  see  plainly  it  has  been  all  my  own 
crime,  and  I  have  done  thee  a  great  deal  of  wrong, 
which  I  am  very  sorry  for. 

Wife.  If,  my  dear,  you  will  reform  the  thing  it- 
self, the  wrong  done  to  me  shall  never  be  mentioned 
as  long  as  I  live  ;  I  have  too  much  grief  at  the  ne- 
glect, not  to  bury  all  my  complaints  in  the  satisfac- 
tion I  should  have  to  see  it  rectified. 

Husb.  If  you  knew  the  stinging  reproof  I  have 
had  another  way,  you  would  say  I  wanted  no  other 
animadversion. 

Wife.  I  have  interrupted  you  too  long  in  that, 
pray  let  me  hear  it  out ;  if  I  remember,  you  were 
upon  the  discourse  with  Thomas's  father,  pray  go 
on  with  that. 

Husb.  Why,  my  dear,  he  threw  all  the  work  back 
upon  me,  as  I  told  you,  but  I  believe  the  issue  was, 
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that  both  he  and  I  also  talked  to  Thomas  about  his 
discontent  and  his  melancholy,  and  about  his  going 
out  of  doors. 

Wife.  Very  well,  and  what  account  did  he  give 
of  himself? 

Husb.  Why,  that  of  his  melancholy  came  in  of 
course ;  but  as  to  his  going  abroad  before  day,  and 
the  like,  and  especially  on  the  sabbath-day  in  the 
evening,  he  told  me  he  went  over  the  way  to  neigh- 
bour M  ,  the  clothier's. 

Wife.  What  could  he  be  doing  there  ?  It  must 
be  with  some  of  their  servants  then,  for  they  are 
very  sober,  good  people,  he  could  get  no  ill  among 
them  ;  but  they  have  a  boy,  a  young  fellow,  their 
prentice,  that  is  the  wickedest  young  rogue  that 
ever  was  heard  of,  it  must  be  some  ugly  haunt 
he  has  got  with  him,  I  doubt,  that  carries  him  thi- 
ther ;  and  if  it  is  that,  the  boy  is  undone. 

Husb.  That  was  the  very  thing  I  was  afraid  of 
too ;  but  we  are  both  strangely  mistaken  ;  Thomas 
is  quite  another  lad  than  any  of  us  took  him  for ; 
and  instead  of  learning  wickedness  from  that  vicious 
boy,  he  has  been  God's  instrument  to  make  that 
boy  the  greatest  convert  that  ever  you  heard  of. 

Wife.  I  am  surprised ;  it  can  never  be !  Are  you 
sure  you  are  not  imposed  upon  ? 

Husb.  No,  no,  I  am  not  imposed  upon  ;  he  has 
more  grace  and  more  goodness  in  him  than  ever  I 
heard  of  in  a  child  of  his  age  ;  for  he  is  but  a  child  ; 
he  has  been  the  greatest  reproof  to  me  in  the  ne- 
glect of  my  family  government  that  ever  I  met 
with. 

Wife.  Tell  me  these  matters  more  plainly,  for  I 
am  more  curious  to  know  them  than  anything  I  ever 
heard  of. 

Husb.  I  will,  my  dear,  I'll  tell  thee  all  the  par- 
ticulars. 
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(Here  the  husband  relates  exactly  the  last  confer- 
ence he  had  with  his  'prentice.    Dial,  iv.) 

Wife.  How  pretty  and  modest  was  that  answer, 
that  you  was  not  pleased  to  admit  him  to  your 
family  when  you  went  to  the  worship  of  God  ? 

Husb.  Ay,  my  dear,  but  how  bitter  a  reproach 
was  it,  think  you,  to  me,  when  my  own  heart 
struck  me  with  such  thoughts  as  these  ?  Wretch 
that  I  am,  how  innocently  this  child  thinks!  as 
indeed  it  is  rational  to  imagine,  that  it  should  be 
impossible  but  that  God  must  be  worshipped  in 
every  Christian  family ;  only  suggesting,  that  I  had 
shut  him  out,  or  did  not  think  him  worthy  to  join 
with  us  ;  whereas  the  plain  but  dreadful  truth  is,  I 
have  lived  like  a  heathen  all  my  life,  and  never 
have  worshipped  God  in  my  family  at  all. 

Wife.  He  saw  no  great  appearance  of  it,  I 
confess,  I  wonder  how  he  had  such  a  thought. 

Husb.  Yes,  my  dear,  there  was  some  appearance 
of  it,  but  not  on  my  side.  As  I  said  before,  that  I 
had  the  reputation  of  what  you  had  performed ;  so, 
no  doubt,  he  had  seen,  or  some  of  the  children,  or 
servants,  had  spoken  of  your  calling  the  children 
into  your  closet  with  you,  and  he  supposed  we  might 
be  all  together  at  prayer :  I  wish  it  had  been  really 
so. 

Wife.  But,  my  dear,  what  satisfaction  have  you  of 
the  truth  of  all  this  ? 

Husb.  I  am  not  easily  imposed  upon,  my  dear  ;  I 
took  little  notice  of  the  thing  from  him ;  nor  gave 
him  any  reason  to  think  I  believed  him,  but  told 
him  I  should  talk  further  with  him  about  it;  indeed, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  could  not  hold  to  talk  any 
more  to  him  at  that  time. 

Wife.  And  how  will  you  be  satisfied  ?  Cannot 

you  inquire  of  Mr.  M  ,  the  clothier,  or  of  his 

wife?  they  are  both  good,  conscientious  people, 
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and  what  they  say  may  be  depended  upon.  I  wish 
you  had  asked  them. 

Husb.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  have  been  there  this 
afternoon  ;  'tis  there  I  have  received  the  full  con- 
viction of  my  own  neglect  of  duty,  of  the  wicked 
lad's  conversion,  and  of  our  own  boy's  character  : 
the  particulars  would  amaze  you  if  you  were  to  hear 
them. 

Wife.  My  dear,  I  beg  you'll  let  me  hear  it  all, 
for  the  story  too  nearly  concerns  me,  not  to  have 
me  very  much  moved  with  it ;  and  besides,  it  is  very 
affecting  in  itself. 

Husb.  You  shall,  my  dear. 

{Here  the  husband  relates  the  tvhole  discourse 
between  him  and  the  clothier  and  his  wife,  as  in 
the  third  dialogue,  and  the  account  of  her  discourse 
with  the  once  wicked  but  now  converted  boy?) 

Wife.  This  is  a  surprising  story !  What  can  there 
be  in  the  boy  to  do  all  this !  Have  you  talked  with 
him  yourself? 

Husb.  I  have  talked  a  little  with  him.  Indeed  I 
was  so  touched  with  the  reproof  which  his  discourse 
(innocently  in  him,  for  he  perceived  nothing)  gave 
me,  when  he  said,  it  grieved  him  that  I  did  not 
think  him  worthy  to  be  reckoned  among  my  family, 
or  admitted  to  the  worship  of  God  with  me  and  my 
children  ;  that  as  I  told  you  before,  I  could  not  bear 
to  stay  and  talk  with  him  any  longer,  lest  he  should 
perceive  it. 

Wife.  It  was  very  cutting  indeed,  all  the  parts  of 
it  considered. 

Husb.  The  tears  stood  in  my  eyes  in  spite  of  all 
my  endeavours  to  the  contrary  :  indeed,  how  could 
I  forbear  ?  When  I  knew  how  I  had  lived,  and 
that  I  had  never  troubled  myself  about  any  such 
thing  as  the  worship  of  God  with  my  family,  though 
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1  know  well  enough  how  much  it  had  been  my  duty 
to  have  done  it. 

Wife.  I  cannot  say  but  I  am  glad  it  has  hap- 
pened so,  though  I  think  its  coming  from  the  boy 
was  so  odd.  Are  you  sure  the  boy  did  not  do  it  by 
way  of  jeer  ? 

Husb.  Not  in  the  least ;  the  modesty  and  inno- 
cence of  the  boy,  and  his  backwardness  to  say  any- 
thing at  all,  leave  no  room  for  such  a  thought. 

Wife.  I  wish  you  would  talk  with  him  again,  per- 
haps you  may  hear  more  from  him  that  may  explain 
it  all  to  you. 

Husb.  I  intend  it,  my  dear,  I'll  go  down  and  talk 
with  him  just  now. 

( The  master  goes  down,  and  going  into  a  closet 
which  he  had  near  the  counting-house,  hears  the 
young  man  engaged  ivith  one  or  two  of  the  jour- 
neymen, and  the  rest  of  the  prentices,  about  the  sub- 
ject in  hand ;  upon  tvhich  he  places  himself  undis- 
covered, and  hears  the  following  discourse.) 

Journeyman.  Well,  young  man  ;  what,  you  have 
been  examined  about  your  morning  walks,  I  under- 
stand ;  I  wonder  your  master  found  you  out  no 
sooner. 

Tom.  Perhaps  if  you  had  told  him  of  it  sooner, 
he  would  have  known  it  sooner. 

Jour.  You  are  mistaken  in  the  informer,  though 
whoever  it  was  he  was  much  your  friend. 

Tom.  Where  did  the  friendship  of  it  lie. 

Jour.  Where  ?  Why  in  preventing  your  ruining 
yourself;  when  young  boys  like  you  get  such 
haunts,  and  go  out  of  their  master's  houses  at  such 
hours  privately,  it  is  very  seldom  for  any  good,  and 
quickly  ruins  them. 

Tom.  That  word  6  very  seldom'  implies  that  you 
believe  it  may  be  6  sometimes'  on  a  good  account. 
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Jour.  Ay,  ay,  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  I  say; 
what  good  could  you  be  doing  at  that  time  of  day, 
I  wonder  ? 

Tom.  That  is  bringing  me  to  a  second  examina- 
tion. I  have  given  an  account  of  that  to  my  master 
and  to  my  father  already,  and  they  are  satisfied  ; 
why  should  you  take  me  to  task  ? 

Jour.  Nay,  that's  true,  1  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  I  care  not  what  hours  you  keep,  or  what  company 
you  keep,  or  how  you  ruin  yourself ;  what  is  it  to 
me  ? 

Tom.  Well,  I  am  the  less  obliged  to  you  for 
that. 

Jour.  Why,  so  you  are,  but  when  you  say  your 
master  is  satisfied,  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  that, 
Thomas ;  1  do  not  believe  a  word  of  that,  I  assure 
you. 

Eldest  Pren.  Nay,  now  you  wrong  him  indeed, 
for  I  assure  you  my  master  told  me  that  he  was 
satisfied  about  it,  and  that  I  should  not  hinder  him, 
as  I  had  resolved  to  do,  by  taking  the  key  out  of 
the  warehouse  door  and  carrying  it  up  to  my  master 
every  night. 

Jour.  Nay,  if  my  master  be  satisfied,  I  have 
done ;  either  there  must  be  some  mystery  in  it 
then,  or  he  has  told  him  some  fine  story  that  has 
deceived  him  ;  the  young  rogue  has  a  soft  tongue. 

1st  Pren.  I  could  say  more  of  it  if  I  thought 
Thomas  would  not  think  1  spoke  to  expose  him. 

Tom.  Your  withholding  it  in  such  a  manner  is 
more  my  disadvantage  another  way  ;  for  now  it 
looks  as  if  it  were  some  very  bad  thing  ;  though  I 
have  not  been  forward  to  tell  it,  yet  I  am  not  so 
shy  of  it  as  to  be  willing  to  have  it  thought  a 
crime. 

Jour.  I  am  very  glad  if  it  be  no  crime,  Thomas, 
I  never  wished  you  any  ill. 
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1st  Pren.  Truly  it  is  so  far  from  a  crime  that  if 
I  had  known  before  how  it  was,  I  would  have  gone 
with  him,  if  they  would  have  let  me :  for  to  be  free 
with  you,  upon  full  examination,  it  appears  that  he 

went  over  to  Mr.   ,  the  clothier's,  night  and 

morning,  to  prayers  ;  and  my  master  has  examined 
it  to  the  utmost,  and  is  satisfied  that  it  has  been  no- 
thing else. 

Jour.  To  prayers !  nay,  if  that  is  all,  that's  very 
well  indeed,  and  of  that  presently ;  but  you  make 
me  smile  to  hear  you  say  you  would  have  gone  along 
with  him. 

2nd  Pren.  Ay,  that  would  make  anybody  laugh ;  I 
dare  say  he  never  said  his  prayers  in  his  life. 

1st  Pren.  'Tis  no  matter  for  that,  Jonathan,  nor 
is  that  anything  to  you  ;  if  I  ha'n't  there's  the  more 
need  to  begin  now ;  I  doubt  you  have  no  need  to 
reprove  me. 

2nd  Pren.  Why  so  ! 

IstPren.  Why,  ha'n't  I  heard  you  ridicule  all 
such  things,  and  banter  the  honest  man  over  the 
way  for  going  to  prayers  in  the  cold  mornings  before 
it  was  day  ?  and  didn't  you  use  to  jeer  poor  Thomas, 
here,  when  he  came  first,  because  when  he  went  to 
bed  at  night,  he  would  kneel  down  by  his  bed-side 
to  say  his  prayers  ? 

2nd  Pren.  Why  now  you  do,  as  you  did  before, 
charge  me  with  your  own  crime ;  did  not  you  do  so 
as  well  as  I,  and  Mr.  M  (that's  the  journey- 
man) too. 

Tho.  I  committed  a  greater  crime  than  any  of 
you,  in  that  part,  I  wish  I  had  not. 

1st  Pren.  What's  that,  Thomas? 

Tho.  In  letting  your  wicked  scoffing  at  me 
prevail  with  me  more  wickedly  to  neglect  my 
duty ;  if  I  had  continued  to  pray  to  God,  as  I 
ought  to  have  done,  he  would  soon  have  made 
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you  ashamed  of  mocking  me,  or  have  made  me  not 
regard  it.    (The  lad  weeps.) 

2nd  Pren.  Indeed,  Thomas,  I  was  ashamed  of  it 
when  I  did  it;  and  I  am  more  sorry  for  it  now, 
since  you  tell  me  it  mastered  your  resolution,  and 
made  you  leave  it  off:  I  have  thought  of  it  a  hun- 
dred times  since  that  with  regret,  that  though  I  did 
not  to  pray  to  God  myself,  I  should  discourage 
another :  for  whether  I  performed  it  or  no  myself 
I  never  thought  the  worse  of  another  that  did,  for  I 
knew  it  was  what  every  one  ought  to  do. 

Tho.  That  makes  your  fault  the  worse  to  neglect 
it,  when  you  know  you  ought  to  have  done  it :  and 
this  is  just  my  fault,  I  am  in  the  same  case. 

2nd  Pren.  No,  Thomas;  there's  this  difference 
between  you  and  I,  you  have  repented  and  amended 
it,  and  I  have  not. 

Tho.  I  think  it  almost  broke  my  heart,  and  yet  I 
know  not  whether  to  call  it  repentance  or  no,  for 
what's  all  my  trouble  at  it  in  proportion  to  the 
crime  ?  there  may  be  much  sorrow  where  there's 
little  repentance. 

Jour.  Why,  Thomas,  has  that  been  the  cause  you 
have  been  so  melancholy  of  late  ? 

Tho.  Is  not  that  cause  enough  ?  however  I  do 
not  say  that  has  been  all  the  cause. 

Jour.  Well,  he  has  been  ill  used  by  us  all,  I  must 
own  that ;  and  he  does  not  deserve  such  usage  from 
us ;  I  think  we  have  acted  by  him  like  perfect  in- 
fidels, never  was  poor  young  man  so  treated  for 
serving  God  sure ;  what  kind  of  creatures  have  we 
been. 

1st  Pren.  I  confess  I  am  amazed  at  it,  I  did  not 
use  to  do  so  ;  I  know  not  what  possessed  me  at  that 
time. 

Jour.  And  was  this  the  reason  of  your  going  over 
to  Mr.  ,  Thomas  ? 
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IstPren.  No,  no,  it  was  because  they  kept  a  re- 
gular family  there,  and  go  constantly  to  prayers 

night  and  morning  ;  Mr.  is  a  very  good  man, 

everybody  knows  that ;  and  I  observe  everybody, 
nay,  the  wickedest  people  in  the  parish  love  that 
man ;  I  never  heard  anybody  speak  a  disrespectful 
word  of  him  but  our  Jonathan  there,  that  laughed 
at  him  for  rising  before  day,  in  the  cold  weather, 
to  go  to  prayers. 

2ndPren.  Yes,  you  have  heard  his  own  prentice 
Will  do  the  same  thing. 

Jour.  That's  a  wicked  young  rogue  indeed  ;  you 
have  named  a  pretty  youth  for  our  example. 

2nd  Pren.  You  see  all  his  prayers,  and  his  being 
so  good  a  man,  does  him  no  good ;  he  can't  make 
him  a  good  boy. 

Tho.  You  know  nothing  of  that  boy,  and  very 
little  of  what  you  talk  of ;  I  wish  I  was  as  good  a 
boy  as  that  Will  is  now. 

1st  Pren.  It's  very  true,  that  boy  is  the  wonder  of 
this  town,  he  is  the  greatest  penitent,  and  is  turned 
the  soberest,  most  religious  young  man  that  ever 
was  heard  of. 

Jour.  I  am  amazed  at  it ;  why  then  you  see, 
Jonathan,  what  the  having  a  good  master  has  done. 

1st  Pren.  Nay,  that  has  not  been  it  neither,  and 
to  do  justice,  though  Thomas  says  modestly  that  he 
wishes  himself  as  good  as  William,  I  have  a  very 
good  account  that  Thomas  was  the  first  means  of 
reclaiming  him. 

Tho.  God's  grace  has  been  the  means,  and  a  re- 
ligious good  instructor  at  home ;  I  am  uncapable  to 
do  anything  of  that  kind ;  his  master  and  mistress 
have  been  the  instruments,  he  is  very  happy  in 
coming  into  such  a  family. 

Jour.  But  was  this  really  the  reason  of  Thomas's 
going  over  thither  so  every  night  and  morning  ? 
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1st  Pren.  Yes,  it  was,  my  master  says  he  has  ex- 
amined it ;  why  are  you  so  unbelieving  ? 

Jour.  Nay,  for  no  ill ;  I  could  not  have  expected 
it ;  but  I  shall  love  him  the  better  for  it  as  long  as 
I  know  him  ;  I  wonder  what  my  master  thinks  of  it, 
or  says  to  it. 

1st  Pren.  Says !  I  told  you,  didn't  I  ?  he  is  very 
well  satisfied  in  it,  and  ordered  me  that  I  should  not 
hinder  him. 

Jour.  God  forbid  any  should  hinder  him  ;  for  my 
part,  if  I  was  ten  times  wickeder  than  I  am,  I  would 
never  wish  to  make  another  be  so. 

2nd  Pren.  You  are  all  grown  mighty  good  of  a 
sudden  ?  this  fit  of  religion  will  be  over  with  you 
by  and  by,  when  you  come  to  Kate's  (an  alehouse 
in  the  town>  which  it  seems  they  haunted  too  much) 
down  the  street. 

1st  Pren.  Your  eyes  shall  never  see  that  of  me 
again,  nor  see  me  at  that  wicked  house  again. 

Tho.  Do  not  undertake  for  that  in  your  own 
strength,  lest  you  are  left  to  know  yourself  by  your 
fall. 

1st  Pren.  I  hope  God  will  give  me  grace  to  keep 
that  resolution. 

Tho.  You  must  seek  it  then,  ask  and  thou  shalt 
receive. 

1st  Pren.  I  wish  I  had  been  in  such  a  house  as 
that  clothier's ;  I  was  never  brought  up  to  live  as 
we  do  here. 

2nd  Pren.  Why  can't  our  master  go  to  prayers 
with  us,  as  well  as  that  poor  man  does  ? 

Jour.  What,  for  you  to  laugh  at  him,  as  you  did 
at  the  poor  clothier,  and  at  Thomas  too. 

2nd  Pren.  You  have  all  done  it  as  much  as  I. 

Tho.  I  don't  doubt  we  all  fare  the  worse  for  it,  as 
well  those  who  are  not  guilty  as  those  who  are. 

2nd  Pren.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

F.  I.  T 
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Tho.  Mean  ?  why  it  is  plain  enough ;  my  master 
and  mistress  go  to  prayers  every  night  and  morning 
with  themselves  and  the  little  children,  and  if  he 
did  not  take  us  for  a  scoffing,  irreligious,  reprohate 
pack,  that  would  be  never  the  better  for  it,  and 
would  but  make  a  jest  of  it,  and  of  him  too,  to  be 
sure  he  would  call  us  all  up ;  but  he  sees  how  we 
live,  and  does  not  count  us  worthy  to  be  admitted. 

1st  Pren.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Thomas! 

Tho.  Sure  of  it !  why  is  there  any  sober  man  in 
the  world  that  calls  himself  a  Christian  and  does 
not  do  it  ? 

Jour.  Poor  Thomas,  thou  knowest  but  a  little  of 
the  world !  Is  there  one  family  in  ten  that  does  ? 
Nay,  is  there  one  family  in  this  town  that  does, 
except  that  good  man  over  the  way  there,  the 
clothier  ? 

Tho.  Yes,  my  father  does ;  I  never  knew  him 
omit  it  in  my  life,  if  he  was  well ;  and  our  minister 
does,  and  some  that  I  know  in  the  town,  nay,  I 
know  none  that  do  not. 

Jour.  I  am  sure  I  know  twenty  families  in  the 
town  that  do  not,  and  yet  call  themselves  good 
Christians  too  ;  and  I  never  believed  our  master 
did. 

Tho.  I'll  never  believe  such  a  thing  of  my  master ; 
besides,  ha'n't  I  heard  the  little  children  say  to  one 
another  they  must  go  up  to  prayers  ? 

Jour.  Nay,  then,  to  be  sure  he  does  ;  I  am  very 
glad  of  it,  I  wish  he  would  call  us  all  up. 

Tho.  No  question,  if  my  master  knew  you  wished 
so,  he  would  ;  but  we  don't  live  as  if  we  desired  it. 
I  believe  that  is  the  reason  we  are  left  to  live  like 
heathens,  as  we  are. 

1st  Pren.  I  am  sorry  we  have  given  him  so  much 
cause  to  think  so ;  and  indeed,  Thomas,  it  is  but 
too  true. 
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Jour.  Well,  for  all  that,  he  might  have  gone  to 
prayers. 

Tho.  So  he  does,  I  tell  you  ;  but  does  not  think 
us  fit  people  to  join  with  him. 

Jour.  Why,  the  worse  we  are,  have  we  not  the 
more  need  of  being  prayed  for  ? 

Tho.  But  I  cannot  but  say  he  might  have  good 
reason  to  shut  us  out,  that  our  bad  example  might 
not  be  shown  to  his  children. 

Jour.  Why  thou  makest  us  worse  than  heathens, 
boy.  What  dost  mean?  Do  you  believe  that  if 
my  master  should  come  now,  and  say  to  us  all,  that 
though  he  finds  we  do  not  regard  such  things,  yet 
that  he  resolves  to  go  to  prayers  every  night  and 
morning,  and  we  may  come  if  we  will,  that  we 
would  not  all  say  we  would  come  with  all  our  hearts ; 
I  am  sure  I  would  for  one. 

]  st  Pren.  I  am  sure  I'd  down  on  my  knees  and 
thank  him  for  it ;  for  I  am  more  concerned  at  see- 
ing how  we  live  now  than  ever  I  was. 

Tho.  I'm  sure  I'd  thank  him,  and  thank  God  for 
it  too,  and  think  it  the  best  day  that  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life. 

2nd  Pren.  I  have  heard  all  your  discourse,  and 
have  said  but  little  ;  but  I  tell  you  I'll  never  jest 
with  anybody  for  praying  to  God  again  while  I  live. 
I  wish  my  master  would  begin  with  us  and  try. 

Any  one  may  judge  how  the  master,  who  heard 
all  this  discourse,  was  moved  with  it,  being  before 
affected  with  the  sense  of  having  lived  in  a  total 
neglect  of  his  duty  to  God  and  his  family ;  and 
having  thus  providentially  the  great  obstruction  to 
his  duty  removed,  by  hearing  all  his  men  servants, 
whom  he  thought  refractory  and  ungovernable,  de- 
clare themselves  touched  with  a  sense  of  their 
loss,  in  being  shut  out  from  the  worship  of  God, 
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professing  their  willingness  to  join  in  a  religious 
regulation,  and  their  desire  of  having  their  master 
begin  it. 

Wherefore,  coming  hastily  out  of  his  closet  into 
the  place,  and  the  young  men  rising  up  to  be  gone, 
he  bids  them  all  stay  and  sit  still.  I  have  heard 
all  your  discourse,  says  the  master,  and  I  bless  God 
that  I  have  heard  it.  I  am  very  well  pleased  with 
every  part  of  it.  1  do  own  to  you  all,  that  it  has 
been  a  hinderance  to  my  desire  of  setting  up  the 
worship  of  God  in  my  family,  that  I  thought  my 
young  men,  having  had  their  full  liberty  in  the 
world,  made  no  account  of  such  things,  and  might 
perhaps  mock  at  me  for  it,  as  I  have  heard  you 
have  done  at  the  poor  clothier  over  the  way ;  and 
though  it  was  my  duty  to  have  done  it,  however 
you  had  behaved,  yet  I  confess  it  has  been  such  a 
snare  to  me  as  has  kept  me  back  from  what  I  knew 
to  be  my  duty.  But  since  J  have  providentially 
heard  your  discourse  upon  this  subject,  and  that 
you  seem  to  be  sensible  of  your  duty,  and  of  your 
loss  in  the  omission  of  mine,  and  appear  willing  to 
join  in  a  solemn  manner  in  family  prayer,  I  will  not 
be  wanting  to  you,  nor  wanting  to  myself,  in  per- 
forming my  duty  any  longer,  but  according  to  my 
duty  and  your  desire,  call  you  all  up,  together  with 
the  rest  of  my  family,  to  worship  God,  and  pray  to 
him  for  his  blessing.  I  hope  you'll  convince  me 
you  are  in  earnest  by  your  attendance  at  that  time. 

The  journeyman  told  him,  yes,  for  his  part,  he 
would  with  all  his  heart. 

The  first  prentice  told  him,  that  since  he  had 
heard  him  make  a  promise  to  thank  him  upon  his 
knees,  he  would  perform  it ;  and  kneeling  down, 
he  thanked  God  that  he  had  put  it  in  his  heart, 
and  thanked  his  master  as  he  had  promised,  and 
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assured  him  the  very  thoughts  of  it  rejoiced  his 
heart. 

Poor  Thomas,  the  youngest  prentice,  his  heart 
was  so  full  he  cried  for  joy,  and  could  not  speak 
a  word. 

The  other  prentice  told  his  master  he  was 
very  sorry  he  had  been  one  of  them  that  had 
hindered  him  before,  but  assured  him  it  should 
be  so  no  more. 

The  good  man  went  up  with  joy  to  his  wife,  and 
giving  her  an  account  how  his  second  difficulty  was 
thus  providentially  removed,  told  her  the  whole  pas- 
sage. This  pious  lady  rejoicing  at  the  thing,  and 
willing  to  prompt  him  on  to  put  his  resolution  in 
practice  before  it  might  cool  and  fall  off  again,  per- 
suaded him  the  same  evening  to  call  his  family 
together,  and  beginning  with  reading  the  Scriptures, 
to  go  to  prayers  with  them,  which  he  did  ;  and  from 
that  time  forward  he  had  always  sober,  religious 
servants,  and  kept  a  most  regular  family,  exactly 
and  constantly  performing  family  worship,  instruct- 
ing and  catechising  both  his  children  and  servants, 
to  the  great  encouragement  and  increase  of  true 
godliness  and  holy  living  in  that  town,  by  his  ex- 
traordinary example. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  PART. 
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PART  III. 

DIALOGUE  I. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  this  work,  the 
father  of  the  family  having  effectually  set  about 
reforming  his  house,  and  brought  all  his  children, 
except  his  two  eldest,  to  conform  to  his  new  regu- 
lation, this  Part  gives  something  of  an  historical 
account  of  the  two  refractory  rebellious  branches  of 
that  family,  viz.,  the  eldest  son  and  the  eldest 
daughter  ;  the  son  pursuing  the  dictates,  not  of  his 
reason,  but  of  his  passion,  and  having  some  estate 
independent  of  his  father,  gratifies  his  disgust  at  his 
father's  imposing  upon  him,  as  he  calls  it,  and  goes 
abroad  to  travel.  His  conduct,  as  a  pattern  or 
warning  to  disobedience,  is  followed  by  continual 
judgments,  disasters,  and  distempers  ;  till  his  estate 
wasted  and  gone,  he  is  brought  to  humble  himself 
to  his  father,  and  submit  to  him,  however  unwilling 
and  unreformed,  not  as  a  true  penitent,  but  for 
mere  subsistence,  and  for  want  of  bread. 

This  is  improved  to  be  instructive  of  many  things, 
both  to  children  and  parents. 

1.  It  shows  something  of  the  mischievous  con- 
sequence of  leaving  estates  to  children  entirely  in- 
dependent of  their  parents,  especially  where  no 
visible  objection  lies  against  the  trust  being  re- 
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posed  in  the  parent :  and  tell  us,  that  though  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  thus,  yet  it 
ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  it  being  in 
general  a  fatal  obstruction  to  paternal  authority,  a 
foundation  of  children's  refusing  instruction,  and 
especially  of  their  not  bearing  reproof;  besides 
that,  oftentimes  the  consequences  are  such,  that  the 
children  had  better  be  without  such  estates. 

2.  This  example  warns  children  also,  that  though 
they  may,  by  provision  of  friends,  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  their  parents,  they  are  not  thereby  dis- 
charged of  their  duty  to  their  parents  in  the  least ; 
and  great  judgments  from  heaven  generally  follow 
those  who  totally  cast  off  the  subjection  they  owe 
to  their  parents  on  that  account. 

3.  First  or  last,  a  contempt  of  paternal  instruc- 
tion is  nothing  else  but  laying  in  a  great  stock  for 
repentance. 

The  daughter,  who  of  the  two  appeared  the  most 
obstinate,  and  could  not  bear  the  restraint  which 
her  father's  new  discipline  obliged  her  to,  got  leave 
of  her  father  and  mother  to  go  and  live  with  her 
aunt,  her  father's  sister,  who  lived  at  some  distance 
from  them  in  London  ;  where,  though  the  family 
was  strictly  religious,  as  is  before  noted,  yet  being 
there  but  as  a  guest,  she  could  better  comply  with 
it  than  at  home,  where  she  had  been  used  to  liber- 
ties, and  left  to  herself ;  and  where  the  change 
being  by  constraint,  was  the  harder  for  her  to 
stoop  to. 

Her  aunt,  a  sober  religious  gentlewoman,  and  her 
uncle,  a  grave,  pious,  good  Christian,  treated  her 
with  great  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  as  she  had 
been  very  well  bred,  good  manners  obliged  her  to 
return  it.  Here  an  unforeseen  providence  gave  a 
turn  to  the  whole  course  of  her  life :  the  young 
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lady  being  of  a  good  natural  temper,  a  modest 
handsome  carriage,  and  an  agreeable  person,  her 
uncle's  eldest  son  by  a  former  wife  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  by  consent  of  his  father  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage was  made  between  them  ;  and  this  part  is 
made  public  in  this  manner,  because  the  circum- 
stances of  this  marriage  have  something  in  them  very 
instructing  to  young  married  people,  to  let  them  see 
how  much  it  is  their  unquestionable  and  indispens- 
able duty,  to  make  the  good  of  one  another's  souls  be 
their  principal  care  after  marriage ;  how  far  it  may 
be  the  duty  of  a  husband  to  instruct  his  wife,  and  in 
what  manner,  and  likewise  a  wife  her  husband  ;  how 
far  such  a  design  may  be  consistent  with  the  ten- 
derest  affection,  and  how  to  be  managed  with  de- 
cency, respect,  and  the  due  endearment  of  a  loving 
and  tender  relation ;  and,  in  short,  gives  a  brief 
scheme  of  the  relative  duties  of  a  married  state. 

This  completes  the  economy  of  this  work ;  the 
first  part,  relating  to  a  paternal  duty,  such  as  au- 
thority and  discipline  in  a  father,  among  his  chil- 
dren :  the  second,  to  the  duty  of  heads  of  families, 
viz.,  masters  or  servants,  and  how  servants  ought  to 
submit  to  instruction  and  family  regulation  :  and 
this  third  part,  principally  regarding  the  duty  of 
husbands  and  wives  ;  to  exhort  and  persuade,  en- 
treat, instruct,  and  by  all  gentle  means,  if  possible, 
prevail  upon  and  engage  one  another  to  a  religious 
holy  life,  and  to  set  up  a  foundation  of  religious 
worship  in  their  families. 

The  introduction,  or  history  of  this  marriage,  is 
not  material  to  our  present  discourse,  only  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  persons  and  families, 
more  than  what  has  been  said  already,  may  be  pro- 
per, to  prevent  digressions  in  the  particular  cases  that 
come  after ;  and  these  characters  and  descriptions 
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will  be  found  in  the  first  dialogue,  and  upon  the  fol- 
lowing occasion  : — 

The  young  gentleman  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  family,  and  heir  to  his  father,  who  had  a  good 
estate ;  he  had  been  bred  a  gentleman,  had  a 
liberal  education,  was  a  handsome,  agreeable  per- 
son, and  which  was  beyond  all,  was,  like  his  father,  a 
sober,  virtuous,  studious,  and  religious  gentleman. 
This  person  having  been  conversant  with  this  young 
lady,  by  the  accident  of  their  being  in  the  house, 
and,  as  will  appear,  she  being  very  agreeable  to  him, 
(however  engaged  by  the  defect  of  education  in 
gaiety  and  mirth,  and  hard  to  be  weaned,  especially 
by  violence,  as  has  been  her  case,)  her  disposition,  I 
say,  being  soft,  and  of  an  extraordinary  sweetness  in 
her  temper,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  process  of  these 
sheets,  there  appeared  a  particular  suitableness  in 
them  one  to  another. 

The  young  gentleman  had  entertained  an  opinion 
of  her  being  capable  to  make  him  a  very  good  wife ; 
though  he  was  not  ignorant  of  her  being  wild  and 
gay  in  her  humour,  yet  he  had  great  proofs,  by 
daily  conversation  with  her,  of  her  being  virtuous 
and  modest,  even  to  the  utmost  nicety ;  the  good- 
ness of  her  temper  and  the  agreeableness  of  her 
person  had  engaged  his  affections  to  her,  and  he  had 
no  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  any  aversion  to 
him  ;  whereupon  he  broke  his  design  to  his  father, 
who  knowing  his  son's  sobriety  and  serious  inclina- 
tion, was  the  less  inclined  to  thwart  his  affections, 
and  the  less  afraid  to  venture  him  in  the  matter  of 
the  young  lady's  humour,  though  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  little  extravagant  and  gay,  as  above ;  so  the 
father,  after  some  consideration,  calling  him  aside 
one  morning,  spoke  to  him  to  this  purpose  : — 

Son,  I  have  considered  what  you  said  to  me  about 
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your  desire  to  court  your  cousin ;  I  am  very  willing 
to  gratify  your  inclination  in  anything  that  may 
have  a  prospect  of  making  you  easy  and  happy,  and 
shall  be  as  kind  to  you,  with  respect  to  estate,  as  you 
can  expect,  but  you  know  she  is  gay,  and  wild,  loves 
company  and  mirth,  and  that  it  was  her  impatience 
of  restraint  in  these  things,  that  made  the  breach 
between  her  and  her  father  ;  and  if  she  should  con- 
tinue that  humour  after  you  have  married  her,  I 
doubt  you  will  have  but  an  uncomfortable  life  with 
her ;  however,  I  do  not  think  her  of  an  ill  disposi- 
tion, as  to  her  natural  temper,  and  perhaps  she  may 
be  prevailed  with,  by  good  usage  and  kind  treat- 
ment, which  I  hope  is  all  the  method  you  propose  to 
take  with  her,  to  alter  her  notions  of  things.  I 
think  she  seems  to  be  a  little  come  off  from  some 
part  of  it  since  she  came  into  our  family ;  I  would 
have  you  seriously  consider  what  hazard  you  run  in 
it,  and  especially  that  the  venture  is  for  your  life  ; 
and  as  I  have  no  other  objection  against  it,  I  shall 
agree  to  it,  or  not  agree  to  it,  as  your  inclination 
shall  lead  you,  only  not  forgetting  to  hint  to  you, 
what  I  hope  you  do  not  forget,  viz.,  that  you  ask 
counsel  and  direction  of  him  who  has  said,  commit 
thy  way  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  direct  thy 
steps. 

This  discourse  was  too  affectionate  and  obliging 
not  to  move  a  son  of  so  much  sense  and  goodness  as 
as  he  was,  which  he  expressed,  as  became  him,  in  a 
dutiful  and  obliging  manner  ;  and  having  after  fur- 
ther consideration  continued  his  inclinations,  and 
not  so  only,  but  made  some  advance  of  that  kind  to 
the  young  lady  herself,  it  became  necessary  in  the 
next  place  to  have  it  moved  to  her  father  and 
mother,  and  as  they  were  the  relations  of  the  old 
lady,  mother-in-law  to  the  young  gentleman ;  this 
occasioned  her  at  her  husband's  desire  to  go  to  her 
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sister,  the  young  lady's  mother,  and  break  the  matter 
to  her  ;  where,  after  a  little  other  discourse,  needless 
to  our  purpose,  the  mother  began  with  her,  and  so 
introduces  the  following  dialogue  between  the  two 
sisters,  mother  and  aunt  to  the  young  gentlewo- 
man : — 

Mo.  Dear  sister,  I  believe  you  do  not  doubt  your 
being  always  welcome  to  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  come  hither  as  I  used 
to  be. 

Aunt.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  sister  ?  If  my 
coming  gives  you  any  uneasiness,  I'll  be  gone  again. 

Mo.  My  heart  misgives  me,  and  I  always  expect 
something  of  evil  when  you  come. 

Aunt.  Evil !  about  what,  I  beseech  you  ? 

Mo.  Why,  about  this  unhappy  girl  at  your  house. 
I  ever  think  you  have  some  dreadful  story  or  other 
to  tell  me  of  her. 

Aunt.  What  can  your  worst  thoughts  lead  you  to 
fear  of  her  ? 

Mo.  Dear  sister,  what  can  I  not  fear  for  her  ! 
when  I  see  her  treat  her  father  in  such  a  manner, 
who  has  loved  her  so  affectionately,  and  used  her  so 
gently  in  all  this  matter,  and  how  she  has  in  a  man- 
ner gone  away  from  him,  purely  on  an  account 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  family  are  thankful  for,  and 
what  any  child  of  sense  or  virtue  would  have  loved 
and  valued  him  for.  As  for  her  usage  of  me,  I  take 
no  notice  of  it  at  all,  I  forgi  ve  her  all  that. 

Aunt.  Well,  but  you  must  wait  a  little,  her  tem- 
per may  be  wrought  upon  by  degrees  to  be  sensible 
of  her  mistake  ;  I  hope,  sister,  you  do  not  look  on 
her  as  lost,  they  go  far  indeed  that  never  return. 

Mo.  But  have  you  no  bad  news  now  about  her  ? 
Did  not  you  come  now  on  purpose  to  make  some 
complaint  of  her  to  me  ?  Pray  put  me  out  of  my 
pain. 
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Aunt.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  are 
afraid  of  about  her. 

Mo.  Nay,  there's  nothing  so  bad  that  I'm  not 
afraid  of ;  what  can  I  expect,  when  God  has  so  far 
forsaken  her  as  to  suffer  her  to  fly  in  her  father's 
face,  and  that  purely  because  he  would  have  her 
live  a  sober  religious  life  :  pray  how  does  she  be- 
have herself? 

Aunt.  Sister,  I  will  be  very  plain  with  you,  I  am 
very  far  you  may  be  sure  from  approving  her  beha- 
viour to  her  father  or  to  you  ;  but  really  she  dis- 
covers nothing  in  her  behaviour  among  us  that 
gives  the  least  ground  to  be  afraid  of  her  on  any 
other  account. 

Mo.  Has  she  no  company  that  comes  to  her,  or 
that  she  goes  abroad  to  ? 

Aunt.  None  at  all ;  she  has  not  gone  out  of  our 
door  since  she  came  hither,  nor  has  anybody  come 
to  her  that  I  know  of,  but  your  own  family  ;  such  as 
your  own  servants  or  children. 

Mo.  Well,  then,  good  manners  oblige  her  to  do 
more  with  you,  than  duty  would  do  here  ;  for  when 
I  told  her  that  she  should  go  no  more  to  the  plays, 
nor  visit,  or  go  to  the  park  a  sabbath-days,  she  told 
me  to  my  face  she  would  not  be  confined. 

Aunt.  I  see  nothing  but  she  is  very  conformable 
with  us. 

Mo.  I  pray  God  she  may  come  to  a  sight  of  her 
own  folly  ;  whenever  she  humbles  herself  to  God,  I 
am  very  sure  he  will  bring  her  to  humble  herself  to 
her  father  ;  for  she  treated  him  very  rudely  and  un- 
becoming ;  what  to  do  with  her  I  know  not ;  she 
can  never  expect  to  come  into  her  father's  doors 
again  but  as  a  penitent,  and  that  with  very  good 
satisfaction  of  her  being  sincerely  so. 

Aunt.  I  know  the  substance  of  the  breach,  but  I 
never  knew  the  last  part :  I  was  going  once  or  twice 
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to  talk  of  it  to  her,  but  I  found  it  disordered  her,  and 
set  her  into  a  fit  of  crying  ;  and  I  am  unwilling  to 
discompose  her. 

Mo.  Why,  sister,  you  know  the  story  itself,  and 
upon  what  the  difference  began,  viz.,  about  re- 
straining her  and  her  brother  from  going  to  the 
park  a  sabbath-days,  going  to  the  play,  and  reading 
plays,  and  the  like  ;  and  you  have  heard  how  the 
first  sabbath-day  after  this  thing  was  debated  among 
us,  when  her  father  began  that  happy  reformation  in 
his  family,  which,  blessed  be  God,  is  strictly  kept  up 
to  this  day,  she  and  her  brother  contrived  to  go  out 
of  the  way  ;  we  thought  indeed  they  had  gone  to  the 
park,  in  defiance  of  their  father,  and  my  heart  ached, 
I  confess,  for  them  ;  for  their  father  was  so  provoked 
at  the  thought  of  it,  that  he  had  resolved  they 
should  neither  of  them  have  ever  come  into  his 
house  again  till  they  had  humbled  themselves,  and 
acknowledged  both  their  sins  against  God,  and  their 
contempt  of  their  father  ;  and  he  had  ordered  all  the 
servants  to  keep  them  out  if  they  came  to  the  gate, 
till  they  called  him  to  them  ;  but  happily  for  us 
all,  they  were,  it  seems,  only  walking  in  the  lime- 
tree  walk  behind  our  garden  ;  and  just  as  we  were 
inquiring  about  it,  they  appeared  walking  together 
through  the  garden,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had 
passed :  however,  their  father,  not  fully  satisfied,  be- 
fore they  came  in  went  to  them  himself  into  the 
garden,  and  strictly  examined  them  about  it ;  as 
they  had  the  good  hap  to  satisfy  their  father,  that 
they  had  been  no  further  than  the  lime-trees,  so 
they  satisfied  themselves  by  seeing  their  father  in 
the  greatest  rage  they  had  ever  known  him  in  ;  I 
say,  they  satisfied  themselves  of  what  they  had  to 
expect  if  it  had  been  otherwise  ;  and  this  put  them 
upon  reflecting  what  course  they  had  to  take  ; 
where,  dear  sister,  who  can  but  observe,  that  in  all 
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their  consultations,  God  did  not  give  them  the 
grace  once  to  think  of  submitting  themselves  to 
their  father,  and  conforming  themselves  to  the 
most  reasonable  desire  that  ever  father  made  to  his 
children,  viz.,  only  to  restrain  wicked  liberties,  and 
company,  and  attend  the  worship  of  God  in  the  fa- 
mily ;  but  on  the  contrary,  for  five  weeks  that  they 
stayed  at  home  after  that,  they  never  appeared  at 
prayer-time,  but  kept  up  stairs,  pretending  either 
not  to  be  well,  or  not  dressed,  or  not  up,  and  such 
like  excuses,  till  they  were  a  shame  to  the  whole 
family.  And  besides  this,  their  father  observed, 
that  notwithstanding  his  express  command,  they 
went  both  of  them  twice  to  the  playhouse  that  very 
same  week,  as  if  on  purpose  to  insult  him,  and  let 
him  see  they  valued  not  what  he  either  said  or 
would  say  to  them. 

Aunt.  That  was  very  provoking  indeed ;  pray 
what  said  my  brother  to  it  ? 

Mo.  If  it  had  not  been  for  me,  sister,  he  had 
turned  them  both  out  of  doors  that  very  week. 

Aunt.  Indeed,  I  could  not  have  blamed  him  if 
he  had,  I  think  he  had  done  them  but  justice. 

Mo.  I  am  sure  he  had  done  himself  justice,  sister; 
but  I  considered  their  good  more  than  they  did 
themselves,  and  that  to  have  cast  them  entirely  off 
had  been  to  precipitate  their  ruin,  and  throw  them 
into  the  very  mouth  of  all  manner  of  temptation ;  and 
representing  this  to  their  father,  it  convinced  him 
so  far,  as  not  to  proceed  to  that  extremity  with 
them ;  but  he  had  told  them  in  so  many  words  by 
me,  that  since  they  had  declined  his  authority,  he 
would  decline  their  conversation;  that  those  who 
would  not  join  with  him  in  his  duty  to  God,  should 
not  enjoy  with  him  the  bounty  of  God  ;  they  that 
would  not  kneel  with  him  to  pray,  should  not  sit  with 
him  to  eat ;  and  so  he  flatly  forbade  them  his  sight. 
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Aunt  I  think  he  was  very  just  in  it ;  I  wonder 
how  it  was  possible  they  could  behave  so. 

Mo.  You  may  be  sure  it  could  not  hold  long  thus; 
and  at  best  it  made  a  very  melancholy  family  among 
us :  at  last,  my  son  truly  came  to  his  father,  and  in 
few  words  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  disobliged  him 
so  much ;  but  as  he  saw  no  remedy,  he  told  his 
father  he  came  to  ask  his  consent  to  a  resolution  he 
had  taken  to  travel.  His  father  said  readily,  there 
was  no  need  for  his  consent  if  it  was  a  resolution ; 
he  supposed  he  rather  came  to  take  his  leave  of 
him:  the  foolish  boy — for  though  he  is  a  man  in 
growth,  he  showed  the  boy  and  the  fool  in  his  be- 
haviour— told  his  father  he  was  resolved  to  go,  but 
had  rather  have  his  consent  than  not. 

Aunt  He  acted  weakly  in  that,  and  rudely  too ; 
pray  how  did  my  brother  take  it  ? 

Mo.  Truly  with  more  composure  than  I  could 
have  expected ;  he  told  him,  that  as  his  father,  he 
could  not  but  be  sorry  to  see  him  push  on  his  own 
ruin ;  but  as  it  was  his  duty  to  exercise  the  authority 
of  a  father,  he  not  only  refused  to  consent,  but  forbid 
him  to  go ;  and  withal,  bid  him  remember  what  he 
had  said  to  him  before,  viz.,  that  if  he  set  his  foot 
out  of  his  house  upon  this  account,  he  should  never 
set  his  foot  in  it  again  but  as  a  penitent. 

Aunt.  What  could  he  say  to  that  ? 

Mo.  Truly  he  said  little,  but  told  his  father  he 
was  resolved  to  go,  and  so  withdrew.  And  the  same 
evening,  without  acquainting  me  with  it,  or  taking 
any  further  leave,  he  went  his  way. 

Aunt.  Went  his  way,  sister !  Why,  whither  did 
he  go  ?  I  am  sure  he  is  not  gone  abroad  now,  for  he 
has  been  several  times  at  our  house  to  see  his  sister 
within  this  week. 

Mo.  No,  he  is  not  gone  yet ;  we  know  that  he  has 
lodgings  at  Westminster  ;  and  yesterday  he  wrote 
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his  father  a  letter,  pretending  to  beg  his  pardon  for 
going  abroad  without  his  consent ;  you  know,  sister, 

he  has  about  200/.  a  year,  which  his  uncle  left 

him,  so  he  thinks  himself  his  own  master. 

Aunt.  Alas,  how  long  will  that  last  for  a  foolish 
gay  fellow,  that  expects  to  make  a  figure  and  look 
like  a  gentleman  abroad. 

Mo.  Not  long  to  be  sure ;  I  expect  he  will  see 
his  way  through  it  very  quickly. 

Aunt.  Why  I  hear  he  has  bought  a  commission; 
I  suppose  he  has  disposed  of  some  of  it  already  that 
way. 

Mo.  Its  very  likely  ;  but  he  acquaints  me  with 
nothing ;  I  expect  we  shall  hear  of  him  again  when 
it  is  all  spent. 

Aunt.  It  may  be  so,  indeed. 

Mo.  Well,  if  he  may  but  come  home  like  the 
prodigal,  I  shall  not  think  that  estate  ill  lost ;  1  shall 
be  glad  of  his  poverty,  for  the  sake  of  his  penitence. 

Aunt.  Well,  and  what  said  my  niece  to  all  this. 

Mo.  Truly  she  kept  her  chamber,  as  I  told  you, 
above  a  month,  and  hardly  was  ever  seen  in  the 
family ;  I  cannot  imagine  what  folly  possessed  them 
both ;  she  cried  incessantly,  conversed  with  nobody, 
would  scarce  speak  if  I  came  to  her ;  at  last  she  fell 
very  sick,  as  well  she  might ;  sure,  as  I  told  her  one 
day,  no  girl  was  ever  such  a  mourner  for  the  loss  of 
her  wicked  pleasures. 

Aunt.  Childhood  and  youth  are  vanity. 

Mo.  I  took  what  care  I  could  of  her,  and  espe- 
cially to  remove  the  discontents  of  her  mind,  for  we 
all  believed  she  would  die ;  I  asked  her  if  she  would 
see  her  father ;  nay,  her  father,  who  I  think  verily 
wept  for  her  more  than  I  did,  would  I  believe  have 
been  tempted  to  have  broke  his  resolutions,  and 
have  been  reconciled  to  her,  and  would  fain  have 
been  so  far  reconciled  as  to  see  her ;  but  when  I 
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did  but  name  him,  she  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  crying, 
and  would  not  so  much  as  hear  of  it ;  but  her  bro- 
ther— her  brother,  if  her  brother  might  come  again, 
she  would  see  him ;  well,  such  was  the  tenderness 
of  her  father  for  her,  who  most  passionately  loved 
her,  that  he  would  have  given  way  to  have  her  bro- 
ther come  again  ;  but  when  he  came  to  be  told  of  it, 
he  insolently  answered,  he  would  not  come  unless 
his  father  would  send  for  him.  This  you  may  be 
sure  was  provoking ;  nay,  sister,  it  moved  me  so  at 
them  both,  that  though  he  is  my  own  son,  and  my 
eldest,  I  care  not  if  I  never  see  him  more,  except  in 
the  terms  as  above ;  and  as  for  her,  I  committed  her 
to  God's  mercy,  and  concerned  myself  no  more 
about  her  other  than  to  take  care  she  wanted  no- 
thing. 

Aunt  I  never  heard  the  like  in  my  life ;  pray 
what  said  my  brother  ? 

Mo.  Truly  he  was  not  so  provoked  at  it  as  I 
thought  he  would  have  been  ;  I  mean,  it  did  not 
throw  him  into  a  passion  ;  he  retired  into  his  closet, 
and  in  an  hour  or  two  came  down  again  composed 
in  his  temper,  but  I  could  see,  like  that  of  Job,  his 
grief  was  great ;  and  indeed  from  that  time  I  thought 
it  my  duty  rather  to  comfort  my  husband  than  my 
daughter.  Whilst  she  continued  ill,  he  was  very 
uneasy  and  impatient ;  but  when  she  recovered 
again,  he  was  better  satisfied,  and  thought  less  of 
her.  Our  next  consideration  was  what  was  to  be 
done  with  her ;  for  our  family  looked  very  oddly ; 
we  had  authority  quite  turned  upside-down  among 
us ;  instead  of  her  father  refusing  to  be  reconciled 
to  her,  who  had  been  the  guilty  person,  and  had 
provoked  him  to  the  uttermost,  truly  she  pretends  re- 
sentment, and  refuses  to  be  reconciled  to  her  father. 

Aunt  It  was  strange  usage,  I  confess ;  I  did  not 
think  she  had  been  of  such  a  spirit. 
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Mo.  When  she  was  recovered,  and  was  well 
enough  to  go  abroad,  instead  of  going  to  church  to 
give  God  thanks  for  restoring  her  health,  she  wanted 
to  go  to  a  young  wild  companion  of  hers,  my  Lady 
Lighthead,  that  they  might  go  to  the  play  together. 
I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  this  with  any  pa- 
tience ;  but  being  not  willing  to  disturb  her  father 
with  it,  because  I  knew  it  would  exasperate  him,  I 
took  upon  me  to  tell  her  of  my  own  authority  that 
she  should  not  go  ;  at  which  she  said  very  smartly 
to  me,  she  had  but  one  request  more  to  make  me  as 
long  as  she  lived.  And  what's  that  said  I?  that 
you'll  let  me  go  to  service,  says  she,  very  scorn- 
fully. Dear  sister,  you  may  judge  how  cutting  this 
usage  has  been  to  us,  who  so  dearly  loved  this 
child,  as  that  we  distinguished  her  in  our  affections 
from  the  rest  of  our  children,  and  that  even  to  a 
fault. 

Aunt.  That  kind  of  love  is  generally  so  returned, 
sister;  and  Providence  suffers  it  to  be  so,  as  a  just 
punishment  for  an  ill  grounded  and  unequal  dividing 
our  affections  among  our  children,  in  which  case  we 
may  read  our  sin  in  our  punishment ;  but  I  pray 
what  said  you  to  her  ?  I  know  not,  I  confess,  what 
I  should  have  done  or  said  to  it ;  I  believe  I  should 
have  been  apt  to  have  told  her  that  her  petition 
was  granted. 

Mo.  If  I  had  consulted  my  own  passions  rather 
than  her  welfare,  I  should  have  done  so  too ;  for  I 
was  not  without  resentment  enough  ;  but  I  saw, 
sister,  she  was  rash  and  foolish,  and  I  was  not  so 
willing  to  let  her  ruin  herself  as  she  was  to  do  it. 

Aunt.  But  pray  what  did  you  say  to  her  ? 

Mo.  I  told  her  it  was  a  pity  a  petition  that  had 
so  much  ingratitude  in  it  should  not  find  resent- 
ment enough  in  me  to  grant  it;  that  however  I 
would  give  her  a  week  to  cool  her  thoughts  in ;  and 
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in  that  time  I  would  have  her  consider  seriously  of 
what  she  had  desired,  and  if  she  would  say  then 
calmly  and  deliberately  that  she  desired  it  still,  I 
would  acquaint  her  father  with  it,  and  it  should  be 
granted ;  only  I  bade  her  remember  the  condition 
which  her  father  had  made  with  her  brother,  viz., 
that  if  ever  he  set  his  foot  out  of  the  house  in  this 
quarrel,  he  should  never  have  leave  to  set  his  foot 
in  it  again  but  as  a  penitent ;  and  she  might  depend 
upon  it  that  both  her  father  and  I  too  would  make 
the  same  conditions  with  her  at  parting ;  and  so  I 
left  her  to  consider  of  it. 

Aunt.  I  suppose  she  was  wiser  when  she  had 
thought  of  it. 

Mo.  Yes ;  about  three  or  four  days  after,  she 
asked  me  if  I  would  give  her  leave  to  go  to  her 
aunt's,  meaning  your  house  ?  I  told  her,  yes ;  I 
would  consent  to  that  if  her  father  would  agree  to 
it ;  so  at  her  request  I  asked  her  father  to  let  her 
come  to  your  house ;  and  he  was  willing  enough,  in 
hopes  your  family  would  inure  and  acquaint  her 
with  good  things ;  but  he  would  not  consent  till  she 
had  promised  solemnly  that  she  would  keep  no 
company,  nor  go  to  any  plays,  or  bring  printed 
plays  home  to  your  house  ;  and  she  promised  she 
would  not ;  so  we  sent  her  to  you,  but  I  dare  say 
she  will  not  keep  her  word. 

Aunt  Well,  she  is  very  welcome  to  my  house ; 
and  I  assure  you,  as  I  said  before,  she  carries  her- 
self very  modestly  and  handsomely  among  us. 

Mo.  Nay,  she  is  of  a  very  good  temper,  and  an 
obliging  carriage  enough  ;  she  wants  neither  wit 
or  manners,  she  wants  nothing,  sister,  but  God's 
grace. 

Aunt  All  our  children  love  her  company  ex- 
tremely ;  and  some  of  them  more  than  I  have  told 
you  of  yet. 
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Mo.  And  do  you  think  she  has  kept  her  promise 
with  us,  about  plays  and  my  lady  ? 

Aunt.  I  dare  say  she  has,  as  I  said  before,  for  we 
see  nobody  come  near  her  but  her  brother  some- 
times ;  and  she  tells  us  in  compliment  she  is 
exceedingly  diverted  with  the  company  of  my 
daughters  ;  so  that  she  has  quite  left  off  all  other 
conversation. 

Mo.  And  does  she  conform  to  your  family  orders, 
sister  ;  and  appear  at  family  worship  constantly  ? 

Aunt.  Indeed,  sister,  she  must  do  it  in  our  house, 
or  we  would  not  keep  her  there ;  nay,  none  of  our 
children  would  keep  her  company,  or  endure  her, 
if  she  did  not ;  for  I  thank  God  we  have  no  con- 
temners of  religion  among  us  ;  but  I  must  do  my 
niece  that  justice,  that  I  never  perceived  the  least 
reluctancy  in  her  to  anything  that  was  good  in  my 
life,  I  mean  at  our  house  ;  nay,  sister,  we  have  a 
mighty  opinion  of  her  being  very  sober ;  and  you 
will  say  so  tot),  when  I  tell  you  really  what  I  came 
hither  about  at  this  time. 

Mo.  What  is  that,  sister  ? 

Aunt.  Why,  I  am  come  to  ask  her  of  you,  and 
my  brother,  for  my  son. 

Mo.  Dear  sister,  we  are  but  in  a  sorry  circum- 
stance, as  to  her,  to  be  jested  with  ;  your  son  is  a 
pretty  youth,  and  God  may  give  her  more  grace  by 
that  time  he  is  fit  for  a  wife :  if  she  is  fit  to  deserve 
him,  you  might  be  sure  we  should  not  be  against  it, 
but  their  age  would  be  unequal,  and  they  are  very 
near  akin,  sister :  besides,  those  things  are  remote, 
I  have  no  heart  to  talk  of  marrying  her ;  I  dare  not 
wish  any  family  that  I  have  a  value  for  to  venture 
upon  her. 

Aunt.  You  quite  mistake  me,  sister,  it  is  not  my 
own  son,  that  I  mean,  but  my  son-in-law,  my  hus- 
band's son  :  I  assure  you  I  am  not  in  jest. 
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Mo.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  talk  so,  sister  ? 

Aunt.  Well,  do  not  be  surprised,  I  must  talk 
with  you  about  it  in  earnest. 

Mo.  Dear  sister,  do  not  entertain  such  a  thought : 
I  am  sure  I  can  never  agree  to  it,  for  your  sake  ; 
you  will  but  injure  your  own  peace,  and  my  brother, 
your  husband,  will  think  you  and  we  are  confederate 
to  draw  him  in ;  besides,  you  know  he  has  a  good 
estate  settled  upon  him  ;  and  as  for  this  girl,  she 
has  so  disobliged  her  father,  I  cannot  in  conscience 
desire  him  to  do  anything  for  her  ;  especially  while 
she  is  in  this  state  of  obstinacy  and  rebellion  :  how 
can  it  be  expected  ?  Therefore,  if  you  love  your 
own  family  peace,  I  would  advise  you  seriously  do 
not  think  of  such  a  thing ;  besides,  sister,  your  son- 
in-law  is  a  sober,  virtuous,  religious  gentleman  ; 
you  see  what  a  mad  desperate  furious  spirit  this 
girl  is  of,  a  professed  enemy  to  all  that  is  good,  one 
that  is  broke  from  her  father  merely  because  he 
would  reform  her ;  you  cannot  in  conscience  pro- 
pose such  a  match  to  a  gentleman  that  deserves  so 
well ;  I  would  not  have  a  hand  in  making  him  so 
miserable  for  the  world. 

Aunt.  Sister,  sister,  you  speak  very  honestly,  and 
like  yourself,  but  you  quite  mistake  the  case;  you 
take  this  for  a  project  of  my  own,  to  advance  your 
daughter,  and  oblige  you  and  my  own  family ;  but 
you  are  quite  wrong;  the  young  gentleman  has 
made  the  motion  to  his  father,  and  his  father  to  me, 
so  that  I  only  come  of  the  errand  :  'tis  all  matter  of 
their  own  choice  ;  the  young  man  first,  and  the 
father  consenting  at  his  request. 

Mo.  I  am  amazed  at  it ;  do  they  know  the  breach 
that  has  been  among  us  ? 

Aunt.  Yes,  every  word  of  it. 

Mo.  Dear  sister,  do  not  deceive  me  ;  I  will  never 
give  my  consent  so  much  as  to  speak  a  word  further 
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about  it,  unless  they  are  told  the  worst  of  it  all ; 
for  I  will  be  no  cheat,  they  shall  never  say  they 
were  deceived  by  me,  though  it  be  for  my  own 
daughter. 

Aunt  Indeed,  sister,  I  have  not  deceived  them  ; 
for  I  have  talked  with  my  son-in-law  two  hours,  and 
told  him  every  word  I  knew  of  it  all,  neither  could 
it  be  hid,  for  every  one  in  our  family  knows  it. 
She  does  not  deny  it  herself.  As  I  told  you,  she 
always  breaks  out  into  tears,  and  we  don't  care  to 
grieve  her  ;  so  we  forbear  it  as  much  as  possible, 
but  she  knows  that  we  all  know  of  it ;  besides,  you 
will  be  satisfied  by  a  reason  you  shall  hear  presently, 
that  she  has  some  sense  of  her  circumstances ;  for  that 
when  we  have  talked  to  her  of  marrying,  and  named 
such  a  one,  or  such  another,  she  would  say  to  us, 
why  do  we  talk  to  her  of  marrying  that  has  no  for- 
tune ?  And  that  her  father  will  give  her  nothing  ; 
that  she  never  expects  he  will  be  reconciled  to  her 
again,  or  do  anything  for  her,  and  the  like ;  and 
then  it  always  ends  in  tears,  and  that  makes  us 
break  off  the  story. 

Mo.  Upon  what  foundation  then,  sister,  can  this 
proposal  be  made  to  her  father  ?  It  is  certain,  that 
though  no  family  could  be  more  agreeable  to  us  than 
yours,  yet  it  cannot  be  expected  he  should  hear  any 
thing  of  it  until  she  comes  and  humbles  herself, 
and  acknowledges  her  fault.  Indeed  nobody  can 
propose  it  to  him  before,  upon  any  reasonable  found- 
ation. She  cannot  expect  her  father  should  seek 
her  again,  who  did  it  so  unexpectedly  before,  and 
was  rejected  with  such  abominable  insolence,  when 
she  did  not  know  too  but  she  was  upon  the  brink  of 
the  grave. 

Aunt  I  confess  that  was  a  hard  case,  and  I 
know  not  what  to  say  to  it. 

Mo.  Besides,  sister,  I  cannot  think  the  young 
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gentleman  would  be  so  mad  to  think  any  more  of 
her,  if  he  knew  what  I  have  told  you  about  her  to- 
day, and  I  am  resolved,  if  he  will  have  her,  nothing 
shall  be  hid  from  him  that  justice  requires  should 
be  told. 

Aunt.  Indeed,  sister,  I  have  been  as  faithful  to 
him  as  you  can  be,  except  only  what  you  told  me 
just  now.  He  does  not  at  all  justify  her  conduct, 
but  says,  he  believes  she  has  other  principles  now ; 
and  if  my  brother  will  give  his  consent  to  let  him 
have  her,  he  says  he  will  come  and  ask  pardon  for 
her. 

Mo.  My  husband  is  above  in  his  closet,  if  you 
please  I'll  call  him,  and  hear  what  he  says. 
Aunt.  With  all  my  heart. 

(  She  sends  a  servant  to  call  her  husband,  and  he 
comes  immediately.^) 

Mo.  My  dear,  here's  an  odd  piece  of  news  to  be 
told  you. 

Husb.  No  good,  I  doubted,  as  soon  as  I  saw  who 
was  the  messenger.  Well,  sister,  let  us  know  it, 
however,  let  it  be  as  bad  as  it  will.  Pray  what  mad 
thing  has  my  daughter  done  at  your  house  ? 

Mo.  When  we  fear  evil,  we  always  believe  it, 
your  fears  push  you  too  fast,  my  dear. 

Husb.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  provi- 
dence, I  can  expect  no  good  to  befall  her  :  she  is 
manifestly  under  the  judicial  hand  of  God,  hard- 
ened to  incur  his  curse,  and  to  be  a  curse  to  her 
parents. 

Aunt.  God's  ways  are  unsearchable  ;  sometimes 
our  falls  are  made  the  first  steps  to  our  recovery ; 
and  the  very  particular  sins  that  we  commit,  are  the 
introduction  to  our  deliverance  from  the  dominion 
of  sin  in  general ;  therefore  we  cannot  conclude 
ourselves  reprobate,  or  anybody  else,  till  we  see 
them  past  the  reach  of  sovereign  grace. 
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Husb.  I  wish  as  heartily  for  her  as  any  one  can 
do,  that  she  may  repent ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
expect  it ;  she  has  gone  a  dreadful  length  for  one  of 
her  age. 

Aunt.  She  may  yet  be  a  happy  convert  for  all 
that :  we  have  instances  of  worse  than  her,  that 
have  died  martyrs  for  him  whose  name  they  have 
blasphemed. 

Husb.  If  ever  she  return,  her  repentance  must  be 
very  bitter. 

Aunt.  He  that  gives  repentance,  always  propor- 
tions the  degrees  of  it. 

Husb.  But  what  is  this  account  you  have  to  give 
me  ?  I  doubt  there  is  nothing  of  repentance  in  it ; 
I  expect  rather  to  hear  she  is  ruined. 

Mo.  No,  no,  my  dear,  thank  God  there  is  no  bad 
news  of  her  ;  I  had  the  same  fears  for  her,  not 
doubting  but  her  brother  and  she  had  pursued  their 
usual  trade  of  company,  and  the  playhouse,  but 
my  sister  assures  me  on  the  contrary. 

Aunt.  Indeed,  brother,  I  would  have  been  very 
faithful  to  you,  if  it  had  been  so,  I  would  not  have 
hid  it  from  you  ;  besides,  I  should  not  have  let  her 
stay  at  my  house,  but  my  news  is  quite  of  another 
kind.    Sister,  pray  tell  it  to  my  brother. 

(The  mother  tells  the  whole  story ,  as  is  before 
related.) 

Husb.  You  are  all  mad. 

Aunt.  What  do  you  mean  by  mad  ?  You  must 
explain  yourself,  or  we  shall  think  you  are  so. 

Husb.  I  cannot  but  think  you  all  mad,  to  go 
to  ruin  a  gentleman  at  once.  I'll  have  no  hand  in 
so  wicked  a  thing. 

Aunt.  I  have  no  more  to  do  than  to  carry  your 
answer. 

Husb,  I  have  more  respect  for  him,  I  assure  you, 
and  should  think  it  the  worst  action  that  ever  I  did 
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in  my  life,  if  I  should  be  instrumental  to  bring  such 
a  young  man  as  he  is  into  such  a  snare :  I  cannot 
do  a  thing  so  dishonourable. 

Aunt.  Why  what  do  you  take  your  daughter  to 
be? 

Husb.  To  be !  a  contemner  of  God !  a  despiser 
of  religion !  a  rebel  to  her  father !  given  over  to 
vanity,  and  obstinate  in  all !  These  I  have  by  sad 
experience  found  in  her,  what  other  evils  these  may 
produce,  God  only  knows.    I  should  be  sorry  my 

cousin  should  know  by  experience,  nor  can  I 

be  so  unjust  as  to  consent  to  his  joining  himself  to 
one  of  my  children,  especially  to  one  who  having 
no  sense  of  filial  relation,  can  have  little  or  none 
of  a  social  relation  :  one  who  can  be  ungrateful  to 
her  father,  and  insolent  to  a  tender  mother,  can 
never  suitably  return  the  kindness  of  an  obliging 
husband. 

Aunt.  He  knows  the  whole  case ;  and  all  that 
you  would  have  him  know  I  shall  honestly  tell  him, 
for  I  will  no  more  deceive  him  than  you  would. 

Husb.  Does  he  know  that  she  is  now  in  actual 
rebellion  against  God,  in  defiance  of  her  father  and 
mother,  and  that  she  has  laid  me  under  an  absolute 
necessity  of  having  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  her,  or 
with  him  when  he  shall  have  taken  her  ? 

Aunt.  Yes,  he  knows  all  that. 

Fa.  And  what  says  he  to  it  ? 

Aunt.  He  says  he  will  come  and  ask  your  for- 
giveness of  her. 

Fa.  Repentance  is  never  done  by  proxy,  sister  ; 
a  true  penitent  is  never  backward  to  come  him- 
self. 

Aunt.  Why  it  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  for  her  to 
come  now  and  submit  herself  is  only  sending  her 
home  to  cry  for  a  husband,  or  making  her  appear  a 
penitent  for  a  portion.    He  desires  your  consent 
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that  he  shall  marry  your  daughter,  and  leaves  all 
the  rest  to  you. 

Fa.  I  can  have  no  concern  with  her,  nor  assent 
or  dissent  to  or  from  anything  that  concerns  her, 
any  more  than  if  she  was  no  relation  to  me,  till  she 
returns  to  her  duty  and  appears  truly  and  sincerely 
penitent  for  her  crime.  She  knows  I  am  obliged  to 
act  thus,  and  I  think  I  owe  so  much  to  God,  to  re- 
ligion, and  to  the  duty  of  a  parent. 

Aunt.  You  will  not  force  her  repentance,  bro- 
ther. I  hope  she  is  sensible  she  is  wrong,  and  I 
can  see  it  plain  enough  ;  but  you  know,  brother, 
repentance  is  the  gift  of  God  only.  I  dare  say  your 
daughter  would  be  glad  to  ask  your  pardon,  and  the 
affectionate  concern  she  speaks  of  it  with,  makes  me 
think  so  ;  but  to  say  she  shall  be  a  true  penitent 
towards  God  for  her  offence  against  him,  neither 
you  or  I,  or  anybody  alive,  can  answer  for  that. 
Would  you  be  willing  I  should  bring  her  to  acknow- 
ledge her  offence  against  you  ? 

Fa.  Sister,  I  would  have  no  solicitor  in  such  a 
case.  When  her  repentance  is  sincere,  God  will 
bring  her  upon  her  knees  to  him,  and  then  she  will 
soon  come  to  me  also,  and  that  is  the  way  I  desire 
to  have  her  brought. 

Aunt.  Well,  I  am  persuaded  the  sooner  she  mar- 
ries my  son-in-law,  the  sooner  she  will  be  brought 
to  repentance.  I  am  satisfied  he  will  be  no  hin- 
derance  to  her  in  the  way  of  her  duty. 

Fa.  Nor  she  any  forwarding  to  him  in  the  way  of 
his  duty.  Alas  !  what  a  family  will  there  be  among 
them!  How  will  she,  the  mistress  of  a  family, 
comply  to  set  up  the  worship  of  God  in  her  house, 
that  left  her  father's  house  because  she  would 
not  submit  to  serve  God  there  !  How  shall  she 
instruct  her  children,  that  would  bear  no  in- 
struction herself,  and  ridiculed  it  in  her  brothers 
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and  sisters  who  were  better  inclined  !  If  he  is  told 
all  this  faithfully  and  sincerely,  I  know  he  is  a  re- 
ligious, sober  gentleman,  and  he  can  never  so  far 
forget  himself  as  to  think  any  more  of  such  a 
woman  being  his  wife. 

Aunt.  You  are  very  hard  to  be  wooed,  methinks. 

Fa.  My  difficulties  are  just  and  honourable.  It 
shall  never  be  said  that  I  first  turned  my  daughter 
out  of  doors,  and  then  let  him  marry  her.  It  is  in 
justice  to  him  that  I  say  all  this  ;  had  she  been  de- 
serving and  dutiful,  and  were  I  not  satisfied  in  my 
conscience  that  she  will  be  his  ruin,  I  should  not 
have  said  so  much,  nor  made  the  least  objection  to 
the  proposal. 

Aunt.  If  I  had  come  of  his  message  before  my 
niece  had  disobliged  you,  I  believe  you  had  thought 
it  a  good  settlement  for  your  daughter. 

Fa.  Had  it  been  before  she  had  discovered  her- 
self to  be  what  I  think  will  ruin  and  destroy  him,  I 
mean  as  to  the  happiness  of  a  relation,  I  acknow- 
ledge I  should  have  thought  very  well  of  it ;  and 
now  I  refuse  it  only,  as  I  think  she  is  not  fit  to 
make  him  a  wife. 

Aunt  But  if  we  will  venture,  you  will  not  op- 
pose it  ?  • 

Fa.  What  mean  you  by  we  ?  If  both  the  young 
man  and  his  father  are  plainly  and  honestly  told 
what  I  say,  and  that  I  say  it,  or  will  give  me  leave 
to  tell  it  them  myself,  and  will  venture  after  that, 
I  have  no  more  to  say  ;  but  as  I  said  first,  I  will 
have  no  hand  in  it.  I  can  have  nothing  to  say  to 
her  or  about  her  till  she  alters  her  behaviour  :  she 
is,  you  know,  out  of  my  hands. 

Aunt.  Well,  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  make  a  wedding  of  it  among  us  ;  and 
perhaps  she  may  be  brought  to  her  duty  afterwards. 
Your  negative  is  not  against  her  being  married  to 
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him,  but  against  his  being  married  to  her,  which  if 
they  will  venture,  we  reckon  we  have  your  consent 
as  far  as  you  can  give  it. 

Fa.  I  will  have  no  blame  if  she  proves  all  that's 
wicked  to  him. 

Aunt.  I'll  clear  you  of  that  effectually.  I  hope 
she  may  be  yet  a  good  woman,  and  make  him  a 
good  wife. 

Fa.  He  runs  more  risk  than  a  grenadier  in 
storming  a  counterscarp. 

Mo.  The  grace  of  God  may  reclaim  her,  I  grant 
it,  though  we  see  but  small  hopes  of  it.  However, 
sister,  1  engage  you  upon  your  word  to  give  a  faith- 
ful account,  both  to  your  son  and  to  his  father,  of 
all  I  have  told  you  of  her  conduct ;  how  she  has 
treated  her  parents,  and  how  it  may  be  expected 
she  will  treat  her  husband  ;  and  if,  after  being  thus 
fairly  warned  by  us,  you  will  venture,  we  are  ho- 
nourably discharged.  You  see  we  have  no  objec- 
tion on  your  son's  account ;  do  as  you  please,  only 
let  it  be  acknowledged  that  we  have  hid  nothing 
from  you. 

End  of  the  first  dialogue. 


DIALOGUE  IL 

As  in  the  former  dialogue,  when  the  aunt  came  to 
treat  of  a  marriage  for  the  daughter,  we  had  of 
course  the  mother  telling  us  the  history  of  the  con- 
duct of  her  son  and  daughter,  after  their  coming 
home  from  the  garden  from  their  walk  under  the 
lime  trees,  to  the  time  that  both  of  them  so  rudely 
left  their  father ;  so  in  this  dialogue,  which  is  be- 
tween the  brother  and  sister,  we  shall  from  their 
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own  mouths  have  an  account  of  the  measures  they 
both  took  afterwards  ;  first,  as  to  her  part,  till  just 
before  she  went  to  be  married ;  and  secondly,  as  to 
his  part,  till  just  before  he  went  into  the  army,  and 
to  his  travels,  as  he  called  them.  What  became  of 
both  afterwards  we  shall  see  in  a  part  by  itself. 

The  brother  being  now  preparing  for  his  journey 
or  voyage,  and  the  sister  for  the  wedding,  they 
mutually  desired  to  converse  together  about  those 
things  before  they  went  on  ;  and  the  brother  making 
his  sister  a  visit,  their  first  conversation  produced 
the  following  dialogue  : — 

The  sister  begins  with  a  sigh. 

Sist.  Well,  brother,  what  is  to  become  of  us  two? 
Methinks  we  are  two  odd  people  in  the  world. 

Bro.  Truly  so  we  are ;  we  look  like  two  exiles, 
or  people  rather  gone  into  voluntary  banishment 
from  their  own  country. 

Sist.  I'll  tell  you,  I  have  thought  rather  we  are 
like  two  malecontent  courtiers,  who  being  disgusted 
at  the  treatment  they  have  received,  have  left  the 
court,  and  desire  to  retire,  as  they  call  it,  into  the 
country. 

Bro.  I  think  so  too  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  with  them 
as  it  is  with  us,  or  with  me  at  least,  that  they  gene- 
rally wish  they  had  not  done  it  afterwards. 

Sist.  Why,  do  you  repent  then  ? 

Bro.  I  don't  say  I  repent ;  I  think  I  have  been 
ill  used,  and  that  I  gave  no  reason  for  such  violent 
treatment ;  but  I  cannot  say  I  am  glad  it  has  hap- 
pened ;  there  are  many  things  which  make  my 
present  condition  less  pleasant  to  me  than  it  was 
before. 

Sist  Well,  if  you  repent,  why  don't  you  go  home 
as  the  prodigal  did  ?  No  doubt  the  old  man  would 
kill  the  fatted  calf  to  have  you  again. 
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Bro.  Ay,  but  I  an't  come  to  feeding  of  hogs  yet, 
and  eating  of  husks ;  I  don't  know  what  I  might  do 
if  it  were  come  to  that. 

Sist.  Nor  never  will,  I  hope ;  there's  no  danger 
of  that,  brother. 

Bro.  I  hope  not ;  yet  I  must  needs  say,  ever 
since  I  have  fixed  myself  for  my  travels,  my  heart 
has  been  very  heavy,  and  I  dream  every  night  the 
strangest  things. 

Sist.  What  need  you  be  so  concerned  ?  You  have 
a  good  estate  of  your  own  ;  you  are  as  well  as  if 
you  were  at  home. 

Bro.  No,  not  so  well,  neither ;  for  to  go  back  to 
your  court  simile,  the  discontented  courtier  retires 
to  his  estate  in  the  country,  and  there  he  can  live 
very  well ;  but  still  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  a 
year  at  court  made  a  very  good  addition,  and  made 
him  a  greal  deal  better,  so  that  he  is  always  a  loser 
by  quitting  his  post,  and  so  it  is  with  me,  sister. 
If  I  had  stayed  with  my  father,  or  gone  abroad  with 
his  consent,  I  had  been  subsisted  at  his  expenses, 
or  perhaps  travelled  at  his  charge,  and  then  my 
own  estate  would  have  increased ;  besides,  my 
father  sure  would  not  have  disinherited  me  for  no 
other  crime  but  merely  having  a  little  estate  of  my 
own.  But  now  I  suppose  he  has  done  with  me  en- 
tirely ;  and  what's  my  estate  compared  to  living 
like  a  gentleman  ? 

Sist.  I  did  not  think  you  had  been  troubled  with 
the  hyppo,  brother,  of  all  things.  Why  you  are 
quite  cast  down  ;  I  never  saw  the  like  of  you ;  what 
must  I  say,  then,  if  you  talk  thus ;  I  that  have  no- 
thing at  all,  but  am  kept  here  of  charity. 

Bro.  No,  I  ha'n't  the  hyppo ;  I  am  not  cast 
down,  but  I  tell  you  what  thoughts  I  have  some- 
times. 

Sist.  Yes,  and  dreams  too,  you  say ;  what  do 
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they  come  from  but  from  the  hyppo  ?  I  believe 
you  have  got  the  vapours  ;  pray  what  did  you 
dream  ? 

Bro.  I  dream  a  thousand  things  not  worth 
naming  ;  but  however,  one  dream  was  so  particular 
I  cannot  but  tell  it  you,  though  perhaps  you'll 
banter  me  for  it  too  ;  but  I'll  tell  it  you,  because 
you  were  a  little  concerned  in  it,  and  acted  a  part 
in  it. 

Sist.  Pray  what  was  it  ? 

Bro.  Why,  you  know,  I  suppose,  that  I  have 
bought  me  a  commission. 

Sist.  I  know  you  said  that  you  intended  it,  but  I 
did  not  know  you  had  done  it ;  I  would  not  have 
had  you  done  that ;  methinks  I  would  not  have  had 
you  been  a  soldier  on  many  accounts.  What  need 
have  you  to  go  into  the  army  to  be  knocked  on  the 
head? 

Bro.  Well,  that  is  not  the  case  now  ;  we'll  talk 
of  that  another  time :  I  have  done  it. 

Sist.  But  what's  that  to  your  dream  ? 

Bro.  Why  the  same  night  that  I  had  bought 
my  commission  I  had  this  ugly  dream.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  been  some  time  in  the  army,  and 
had  met  with  many  wounds  and  misfortunes  :  but 
at  last  I  had  one  of  my  arms  shot  off,  and  had  been 
a  long  while  under  cure,  and  sick,  so  that  I  was  re- 
duced to  a  mere  skeleton. 

Sist.  All  hyppo !  all  hyppo !  It's  nothing  in  the 
world  else. 

Bro.  Well,  but  this  was  not  all,  for  I  was  re- 
duced to  such  mean  circumstances,  and  so  poor, 
that  I  had  not  necessaries,  and  was  in  the  miser- 
ablest  condition  that  ever  you  heard  of;  and  after 
suffering  a  great  many  hardships,  I  wrote  to  my 
father  to  relieve  me,  and  he  

Sist.  Refused,  I  warrant  that :  I  know  its  like  him. 
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Bro.  No,  no,  he  did  not  do  so  neither ;  you  run 
too  fast.  He  sent  me  money  enough  to  bring  me 
over  to  England,  and  I  was  brought  in  a  coach  to 
his  door ;  but  he  would  not  let  me  be  brought  in, 
but  ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  a  neighbour's  house, 
where,  after  an  ordinary  manner,  I  was  taken  care 
of,  and  supplied  with  necessaries,  though  meanly 
enough ;  and  this  part  put  me  into  the  greatest  pas- 
sion, that  I  thought  if  anything  had  been  in  my 
way  I  would  have  murdered  myself. 

Sist.  It  was  very  barbarous  usage  indeed,  the 
more  like  the  rest  of  his  doings  with  us  ;  but 
where's  the  part  I  was,  to  act  in  this  melancholy 
scene  ? 

Bro.  Why,  good  and  generous  like  yourself,  you 
no  sooner  heard  of  my  condition  but  you  came  to 
visit  me. 

Sist  And  what  could  I  do  ;  what  condition  was 
I  in  to  help  you  ?  Was  I  reconciled  to  my  father  ? 
If  you  thought  so,  I  believe  your  dream  will  never 
come  to  pass. 

Bro.  Yes,  yes,  you  were  married,  kept  your 
coach,  and  lived  gallantly ;  you  came  to  me  very 
cheerful  and  gay,  but  very  grave  in  your  carriage  ; 
you  told  me  you  were  very  sorry  for  my  condition, 
but  you  were  sensible  we  had  both  been  in  the 
wrong,  and  had  pulled  down  the  heavy  judgment  of 
God  upon  me,  by  our  disobedient  carriage  to  our 
father. 

Sist  Could  I  be  such  a  brute  ? 

Bro.  Nay,  you  spake  kindly  enough  to  me  other- 
wise, and  gave  me  a  handful  of  gold  for  my  supply ; 
but  talked  mighty  religiously  to  me,  about  our  usage 
of  my  father. 

Sist  Its  a  sign  it  was  a  dream  ;  religion  and  a 
great  deal  of  gold !  Alas !  brother,  its  all  a  dream, 
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to  be  sure ;  I  shall  never  have  much  of  either  of 
them.    But  go  on. 

Bro.  I  asked  you  why  my  father  carried  it  so  se- 
vere to  me  now,  when  he  saw  me  in  that  condition  ; 
you  said,  I  might  remember  my  father  had  solemnly 
engaged  himself,  that  if  I  went  away  I  should  never 
set  my  foot  within  his  doors  again  but  as  a  peni- 
tent ;  and  unless  he  was  satisfied  that  I  acknow- 
ledged my  error,  I  could  not  expect  he  would 
break  those  engagements  ;  nor  would  he  see  me 
till  he  had  an  answer  to  it  in  positive  terms  ;  1 
asked  you,  how  then  he  became  reconciled  to  you, 
for  his  resentment  was  equal  to  us  both,  and  we 
were  both  in  the  same  fact. 

Sist.  Ay,  and  what  said  I  to  this  ? 

Bro.  You  told  me  with  tears,  that  you  were  not 
ashamed  to  say  you  had  heartily  repented  of  it, 
and  had  asked  forgiveness  of  God  and  your  father 
a  thousand  times  ;  that  you  were  sensible  we  had 
both  offended  God,  and  abused  the  tenderness  of 
the  best  of  fathers,  and  you  never  had  done  an  ac- 
tion which  gave  you  so  much  peace  in  your  life  as 
when  you  came  upon  your  knees  to  my  father,  and 
begged  his  pardon  in  the  face  of  all  the  family ;  and 
if  I  had  any  sense  of  religion,  or  of  natural  duty, 
you  hoped  I  would  do  so  too,  and  that  you  came  on 
purpose  to  persuade  me  to  it. 

Sist.  This  is  not  only  a  dream,  but  a  dream  that 
I  am  sure  will  never  come  to  pass  ;  at  least  my  part 
of  it,  and  I  hope  yours  will  not  neither ;  is  there 
any  more  of  it  ? 

Bro.  You  said  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  that  I  cannot  repeat. 

Sist  I  hope  you  minded  none  of  it. 

Bro.  I  cannot  say  that  it  has  made  no  impressions 
upon  me,  in  spite  of  all  my  opposition  to  it,  for  I 
hate  to  give  way  to  such  things. 
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Sist.  How  did  it  end,  did  you  submit  ? 

Bro.  I  do  not  remember  either  that  I  submitted 
or  that  my  father  did  anything  for  me  :  I  remember 
this  though,  that  your  argument  did  not  move  me 
much,  and  your  example  less  ;  I  could  not  see  much 
reason  for  penitence,  and  I  could  not  be  hypocrite 
enough  to  counterfeit  it ;  and  1  bade  you  tell  my 
father  if  I  had  offended  him  I  was  very  sorry,  and 
asked  his  pardon.  But  you  told  me  you  feared  that 
would  not  be  sufficient ;  so  you  went  away,  and  I 
remained  as  miserable  as  I  was  before;  till  I  awaked, 
and  was  very  glad  it  was  but  a  dream. 

Sist.  Dear  brother,  I  don't  value  dreams,  and  of 
all  dreams  such  a  wild  one  as  this,  which  I  am  sa- 
tisfied can  never  come  to  pass  ;  but  I'll  tell  you 
what  use  I'll  make  of  it,  and  that  is  to  desire  you  to 
make  it  impossible  to  come  pass. 

Bro.  How's  that  ? 

Sist.  By  resolving  not  to  go  into  the  army. 

Bro.  That  cannot  be ;  it  is  too  late  now. 

Sist.  That's  as  much  as  to  say  there  is  a  fate 
upon  you,  and  you  must  go.  By  the  same  rule  of 
fatal  necessity,  which  some  people  harp  much  upon, 
all  your  dream  may  be  under  a  necessity  of  coming 
to  pass. 

Bro.  It  may  be  so,  for  aught  I  know. 
Sist.  You  give  me  the  vapours  with  but  thinking 
of  it. 

Bro.  What  can  I  do  ?    How  can  I  help  it  now  ? 
Sist.  Why,  I  tell  you  how  you  may  help  it,  do 
not  go. 

Bro.  But  I  tell  you  I  have  bought  a  troop  of 
dragoons. 

Sist.  What  then  ?  you  may  sell  it  again. 

Bro.  That  is  not  honourable,  I  should  be  laughed 

at. 

Sist.  You  have  no  occasion  in  the  world  to  act 

x  2 
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thus  :  you  have  an  estate,  and  may  live  happily  and 
settle  your  mind ;  what  may  come  this  way  nobody 
can  tell ;  the  other  way  you  were  out  of  danger ; 
this  way  your  dream  may  come  good  for  aught  I 
know. 

Bro.  Now  you  have  got  the  hyppo,  sister. 

Sist.  Why,  such  a  dream  and  such  a  circum- 
stance is  enough  to  give  anybody  the  vapours.  I 
cannot  think  of  your  going  to  be  murdered  in  the 
army  ; — if  it  had  been  my  lot,  and  I  had  been  a  man, 
there  had  been  some  sense  in  it.       (She  weeps.) 

Bro.  Why  you  any  more  than  me  ? 

Sist  Why,  because  you  have  an  estate,  as  I  told 
you  before  ;  I  have  nothing  at  all,  but  am  turned  out 
of  my  father's  house,  and  am  kept  here  in  charity,  as 
it  were. 

Bro.  Charity  !  Why  I  hear  you  are  going  to  be 
married. 

Sist.  Married  !  Who  do  you  think  will  have  me 
without  any  portion  ? 

Bro.  Why  I  hear  young  Mr.  ,  my  aunt's 

son-in-law,  courts  you. 

Sist  There  has  been  something  talked  of  about 
it  indeed,  but  that  was,  as  I  suppose,  if  this  breach 
had  not  happened ;  as  it  has,  he  knows  better  than 
to  take  me  ;  and  if  it  had  not,  I  should  have  known 
better  than  to  have  had  him. 

Bro.  Why,  as  to  the  last,  I  think  you  are  wrong ; 
he  is  a  very  pretty  gentleman,  has  a  very  good 
estate,  and  you  have  been  acquainted  with  his  hu- 
mour, and  you  know  he  is  a  sober,  sensible,  good- 
tempered  man. 

aS^.  Ay,  brother,  but  you  know  sir  Anthony  ? 

Bro.  But  you  know,  sister,  on  the  other  hand, 
sir  Anthony's  character  is  so  bad,  and  his  estate 
but  indifferent,  and  entangled  too  ;  so  that  you  had 
no  room  to  think  that  my  father,  though  you  and  he 
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had  not  differed,  would  have  ever  been  brought  to 
like  it  ;  nor  would  he  have  been  in  the  right  if  he 
had  ;  for  sir  Anthony  could  have  made  you  no  set- 
tlement ;  and  besides,  he  is  a  rake,  I  wonder  you 
could  fancy  him. 

Sist  Well,  all  that's  over  now,  I  am  a  fitter 
match  for  my  uncle's  coachman  than  for  my  uncle's 
eldest  son. 

Bro.  That's  all  hyppo  too,  sister ;  prithee  be  as 
free  with  me  as  I  am  with  you ;  tell  me  that  case ; 
I  know  something  of  it,  I  know  you  may  have  him 
if  you  will,  notwithstanding  all  your  circumstances  ; 
as  for  the  family  quarrel,  he  knows  of  it ;  and  yet 
he  is  so  in  love  with  you  he'll  take  you  whether  he 
have  any  portion  or  no,  and  venture  reconciling 
your  father  afterwards  ;  I  think  he  offers  fair. 

Sist.  Indeed,  he  said  so  to  me,  which  was  very 
obliging,  T  confess. 

Bro.  What  could  you  say  to  him  in  return  ? 

Sist.  I  told  him  I  would  not  do  him  so  much 
harm,  I  was  too  much  his  friend. 

Bro.  That  was  a  mock  friendship,  and  what  he 
did  not  thank  you  for,  I  suppose  ;  what  else  could 
you  say  ? 

Sist.  I  told  him  very  plainly  I  would  not  be  so 
much  in  debt  to  any  husband  ;  as  to  have  him  take 
me  without  a  portion  ;  I  would  not  put  it  into  a 
husband's  power  to  reproach  me  with  having  had 
nothing  with  me. 

Bro.  Come,  tell  me  the  whole  discourse  now,  I 
know  you  was  able  to  keep  him  at  arm's-end  a  great 
while  with  your  tongue. 

Sist.  You  are  mistaken  in  me,  and  more  in  him, 
I  assure  you. 

Bro.  Go  on,  and  tell  me  the  utmost  opposition 
you  could  make  of  that  kind. 

Sist.  No,  as  you  served  me  about  your  dreams, 
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so  I'll  do  now  with  you,  I  won't  trouble  you  with 
those  single  banters,  which  were  of  no  use ;  but  I'll 
tell  you  the  main  debate,  because  you  are  a  little 
concerned  in  it  too,  as  I  was  in  your  dream. 
Bro.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sist.  Why,  after  he  had  two  or  three  times  pro- 
posed marriage  to  me,  and  my  aunt  had  pressed  me 
to  a  serious  consideration  of  it,  I  took  the  liberty  to 
speak  my  mind  very  freely  to  him  one  night,  and  to 
her  too  :  in  short,  I  made  my  aunt  downright  an- 
gry with  me  ;  but  I  could  get  nothing  from  him,  but 
what  I  confess  was  kinder  than,  as  I  told  him,  I 
ever  intended  to  deserve  ;  and  what  was  so  very 
obliging  that  I  confess  I  think  myself  very  rude  to 
him  ;  I  wonder  he  could  bear  it. 

Bro.  I  know  he  is  a  most  obliging,  good-hu- 
moured gentleman,  and  you  ought  not  to  have  used 
him  ill. 

Sist.  Well,  I  used  him  ill  enough  for  all  that ;  I 
asked  him  first,  if  he  knew  the  occasion  of  my  being 
at  their  house  ?  He  said,  yes,  he  did  ;  I  told  him 
I  did  not  believe  it. 

Bro.  That  was  rude,  indeed  ;  it  was  unmannerly, 
sister. 

Sist.  No,  I  was  not  rude  that  way  neither  ;  T  did 
not  give  him  the  lie,  but  I  went  on  immediately ;  I 
told  him,  that  he  might  perhaps  know  that  it  was  a 
breach  between  my  father  and  me,  but  did  not  sup- 
pose as  I  did,  that  it  was  a  breach  that  was  impos- 
sible ever  to  be  made  up :  he  looked  a  little  sur- 
prised at  that,  and  said  nothing,  but  my  aunt  took 
me  up  short,  and  said,  Don't  say  so,  niece,  I  hope 
it  shall  easily  be  made  up.  No,  madam,  said  I,  it 
can  never  be  made  up  ;  I  thought  you  all  went  upon 
a  wrong  notion,  and  therefore  it  was  that  I  said,  I 

did  not  believe  it,  when  Mr.  said  he  knew 

the  affair  of  the  breach. 
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Bro.  But  why  would  you  lay  it  down  so  posi- 
tively, that  it  could  never  be  made  up  ? 

Sist.  Why,  I  told  them  plainly,  my  father  thought 
me  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  fault,  and  I  thought 
myself  guilty  of  no  fault  at  all.  My  father  thought 
me  disobedient,  and  I  thought  him  unnatural.  My 
father  had  vowed  never  to  receive  me  without  re- 
pentance, and  I  had  resolved  never  to  repent ;  and 
so  it  was  impossible  we  could  be  reconciled. 

Bro.  That  was  laying  it  down  very  plain  indeed  -x 
what  could  they  say  ? 

Sist  My  aunt  was  very  warm  with  me  ;  indeed  I 
thought  she  would  ha'  been  downright  angry  at  my 
saying  I  would  never  repent.  She  alleged  I  ought 
not  to  say  so  in  any  case  whatsoever.  I  was  as  warm 
as  she,  and  told  her,  if  I  was  convinced  I  was  in 
the  wrong,  I  should  repent  of  course,  of  that  or  any- 
thing else  ;  if  I  was  not,  I  could  never  repent  by 
violence  :  that  fathers  might  sin  against  children, 
as  well  as  children  against  parents :  I  would  ha' 
said  more,  but  I  broke  out  into  tears  and  could  not 
talk. 

Bro.  You  are  too  warm  ;  you  would  have  argued 
it  better  if  you  had  been  calmer. 

Sist  She  moved  me,  by  seeming  to  condemn  me, 
as  1  thought,  without  arguing;  but  when  she  saw 
me  concerned,  she  said  she  was  sorry  to  see  things 
come  to  such  a  height,  and  that  if  it  was  so,  she  was 
almost  of  my  mind,  that  it  would  never  be  made  up; 
after  which  she  added,  what  vexed  me  worse  than 
all  the  rest,  these  words,  viz.,  What  then  do  you  in- 
tend to  do,  child?  This  nettled  me  worse,  as  I 
said,  than  all ;  for  it  looked  as  if  she  had  said,  I  was 
not  to  expect  to  live  always  there ;  at  which  I  re- 
turned, a  little  too  short,  I  confess,  Go  away,  ma- 
dam, whenever  you  are  weary  of  me. 

Bro.  Fie,  sister,  you  should  not  ha'  done  so,  for 
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I  know  she  is  very  kind  to  you,  and  loves  you  very 
well. 

Sist  That's  true,  but  I  was  vexed  ;  however,  I 
asked  her  pardon  afterwards,  as  you  shall  hear. 

Bro.  How  did  she  take  it  then  ? 

Sist  Calmly  and  obligingly  enough.  I  see, 
cousin,  said  she,  you  are  moved ;  I  will  take  no- 
thing ill  from  you,  and  therefore  we  will  say  no 
more  of  it  now;  I  hope  ways  may  be  found  to 
accommodate  things  between  you  and  your  father 
still ;  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  be  instrumental  to 
bring  it  to  pass  for  you,  for  your  own  sake. 

Bro,  That  was  kind,  and  very  much  like  her,  for 
she  is  a  very  good  woman. 

Sist  It  was  so  ;  and  moved  me  so  much  the 
other  way,  that  I  went  to  her  immediately  and 
kissed  her,  and  asked  her  pardon  for  being  so  rude 
to  her,  and  would  have  kneeled,  but  she  would  not 
let  me. 

Bro,  And  was  the  young  gentleman  there  to  see 
all  this? 

Sist  Yes,  he  was;  and  then  it  was  that,  as  I 
said,  he  behaved  so  very  obligingly  to  me;  he  told 
his  mother,  for  he  seemed  to  speak  to  her  rather 
than  to  me,  that  he  had  found  out  a  way  effectually 
to  reconcile  my  father  and  me,  if  I  would  approve 
of  it ;  I  told  him  I  could  not  but  approve  of  any 
reasonable  way  to  be  reconciled  to  my  father,  for 
nobody  could  suppose  it  was  pleasant  to  me  to  be 
turned  out  of  my  fathers  house ;  be  looked  upon 
like  a  vagabond,  and  having  no  fortune  or  sub- 
sistence ;  be  left  to  go  to  service,  or  to  be  kept,  as  it 
were,  upon  charity.  He  turned  short  to  me  upon 
this,  and  said,  You  know,  madam,  the  offers  of 
marriage  I  have  made  to  you ;  your  aunt,  my  kind 
mother  here,  knows  I  am  sincere  in  the  proposal ; 
if  you  accept  me,  let  all  the  breach  lie  on  me :  if 
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when  your  father  and  I  debate  it  he  insists  that 
you  are  in  the  wrong,  I'll  ask  him  forgiveness  in 
your  stead,  and  I  doubt  not  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
accept  of  it ;  if  you  do  not  appear  in  the  wrong, 
and  yet  should  he  be  obstinate,  I'll  endeavour  to 
make  up  the  loss  of  a  father  to  you,  by  doing  every- 
thing I  can  to  make  you  forget  the  affliction  that  is 
past ;  and  I  assure  you  I  shall  never  inquire 
whether  he  will  give  you  any  portion  or  no. 

Bro.  Was  it  possible  for  you  to  answer  anything 
to  so  kind  a  proposal,  when  made  in  such  serious 
terms  ?  Certainly  you  could  not  banter  him  then, 
sister,  as  you  did  before. 

Sist.  No,  I  did  not  banter  him,  I  answered  him 
thus :  I  told  him  that  his  offer  was  too  much  for 
him  to  make,  and  too  much  for  me  to  refuse, 
without  an  apology  for  not  making  him  a  suitable 
return  ;  but  that  he  and  I  yet  differed  about  the 
main  question,  viz.,  what  it  was  my  father  and  I 
parted  about,  and  perhaps  he  and  I  should  part 
about  the  same  :  for  if  beforehand  I  knew  that  he 
was  against  my  part,  then  he  was  not  able  to  be  an 
advocate ;  but  only  took  upon  him  to  bear  the 
ignominy  of  a  submission  for  me  ;  which  was  a 
work  I  was  not  willing  to  put  upon  him,  and  a  debt 
I  was  not  willing  to  owe  him :  that  I  had  too  much 
respect  for  him  to  suffer  him  to  do  the  first,  and  too 
little  to  load  myself  with  the  obligation  of  the  last. 
That  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  justified  me  and 
believed  my  father  in  the  wrong,  all  the  thoughts 
of  reconciling  of  my  father  were  at  an  end.  That 
as  to  taking  me  without  it,  I  told  him,  as  I  told 
you  just  now,  that  I  seemed  a  fitter  match  for  one 
of  his  father's  footmen,  than  for  his  father's  eldest 
son ;  and  had  too  much  respect  for  the  family, 
to  fill  up  such  a  place  upon  such  mean  condi- 
tions. 
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Bro.  But  he  might  have  answered  all  that,  by 
telling  you  he  took  all  that  part  upon  himself. 

Sist.  He  did  so,  and  told  me,  he  would  make  the 
same  settlement  upon  me  as  if  I  had  my  father's 
blessing  and  a  portion ;  and  he  would  apply  himself 
for  both  afterwards. 

Bro.  What  could  you  say  to  that  ? 

Sist.  I  turned  then  to  my  aunt,  for  this  was  a 
public  communing,  it  was  no  courtship  at  all.  I 
asked  her  thus  :  Madam,  there  is  another  impossi- 
bility in  the  way,  that  you  know  of,  which  really 
ought  to  prohibit  my  speaking  it,  and  that  is  this : 
though  this  breach  happened  between  my  father 
and  me,  and  I  seem  now,  as  it  were,  to  be  out  of 
his  government,  yet  I  do  not  think  myself  at 
liberty  by  it  to  dispose  of  myself  without  his  leave 
or  consent,  or  at  least  without  asking  it.  If  upon 
any  such  motion  he  answers,  Let  her  do  what  she 
pleases,  as  she  has  put  herself  out  of  my  care,  so 
she  shall  be  out  of  my  concern;  if  he  says  so,  indeed, 
I  shall  know  then  what  I  have  to  do ;  but  till  such 
or  some  other  answer  is  obtained  from  my  father,  I 
don't  think  the  question  ought  so  much  as  to  be 
asked  of  me ;  at  least,  if  it  be,  I  ought  to  give  no 
other  answer  to  it. 

Bro.  That  was  very  respectfully  answered,  as  to 
my  father.    What  followed  ? 

Sist.  My  aunt  answered  me,  Leave  that  to  me 
child,  I'll  answer  for  that.  I  answered  I  shall 
leave  it  to  you  with  all  my  heart,  madam ;  but  I 
can  make  no  answer  then,  till  you  shall  be  pleased 
to  let  me  know  when  I  am  at  liberty  to  answer,  and 
when  not.  Well,  niece,  said  my  aunt,  to  put  you 
out  of  pain  about  that,  I  have  talked  with  your 
father  and  mother  already  about  it ;  I  find  them 
indeed  very  angry,  and  dissatisfied  with  their 
daughter,  but  upon  no  other  account  backward  or 
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unwilling  to  the  proposal.  Well,  madam,  said  I,  a 
little  surprised,  then  you  have  gone  further  in  this 
matter  than  I  imagined.  And  what's  next,  said  I  ? 
Next,  child,  said  she,  why  if  you  will  go  along  with 
me,  and  speak  but  one  word  to  your  father,  nay 
half  so  much  as  you  did  to  me  just  now,  for  no 
cause  at  all,  it  would  be  all  over  ;  and  if  the  family 
was  uneasy  to  you  upon  any  other  account,  we 
should  fetch  you  out  of  it  again  in  as  short  a  time 
as  you  could  desire.  Do,  child,  says  the  good  old 
lady,  I'll  introduce  you,  I'll  make  half  your  submis- 
sion for  you. 

Bro.  Indeed  I'd  ha'  gone  with  her ;  I  wonder 
at  you ;  if  any  one  would  do  half  so  much  for  me, 
I'd  go  to-morrow  morning,  as  far  as  things  are  gone 
with  me. 

Sist.  Well,  I  was  once  of  the  mind  to  have  gone 
too,  but  I  did  not. 

Bro.  What  could  you  say  to  her  ? 

Sist.  I  said  these  very  words  ;  Madam,  I  find  a 
greater  obstacle  here  than  before,  and  I  don't  know 
but  if  it  had  not  been  on  this  account  I  should 
have  been  glad  of  your  offer ;  but  do  you  think 
my  father  shall  say,  that  whereas  I  would  not  sub- 
mit to  him  upon  the  just  foundation,  on  which 
he  differed  with  me,  yet  that  I  could  come  home 
to  cry  for  a  husband !  No,  madam,  no  one  on 
earth  shall  say  that  of  me,  I  am  not  in  such  distress 
yet. 

Bro.  I  should  never  have  made  that  scruple;  in- 
deed, sister,  you  are  wondrous  nice ! 

Sist.  Why,  brother,  what  would  you  think  of  any 
young  lady  that  should  make  way  for  your  addresses 
upon  such  low  terms,  would  you  not  think  her  very 
fond? 

Bro.  No,  indeed;  and  he  would  not  neither,  I 
dare  say. 
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Sist.  I  resolved  I  would  not  put  myself  so  much 
at  his  mercy. 

Bro.  What  said  he  to  it  ? 

Sist.  He  said  what  was  like  himself,  very  obliging; 
he  told  me,  that  now  I  laid  a  double  affliction  upon 
him,  for  I  made  him  that  was  willing  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  to  bring  about  my  return  to  my 
father,  be  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  it ;  I  told 
him  he  knew  how  to  remove  the  obstacle  very 
easily,  which  was  by  thinking  no  more  of  me ;  and 
perhaps  in  time  I  might  see  my  mistake,  and  by  my 
aunt's  mediation  make  my  peace  with  my  father  ; 
or  my  father  might  abate  his  rigorous  humour  and 
it  might  go  off  again  without  it ;  or  if  neither  hap- 
pened, as  I  was  not  a  wife  fit  for  a  gentleman,  and 
was  too  proud  to  take  up  with  a  footman,  I  was  in 
no  haste,  I  could  remain  as  I  was. 

Bro.  You  were  extravagantly  stiff. 

Sist.  Why,  really  brother,  I  think  my  circum- 
stance requires  it  more  than  if  I  had  been  in  my 
father's  house ;  for  to  have  consented  one  moment 
sooner  for  my  condition,  had  been  the  same  thing  as 
to  be  taken  in  charity ;  besides,  I  foresaw  the  dis- 
pute we  should  have  about  what  our  family  breach 
began  upon,  and  to  which  this  was  but  an  introduc- 
tion ;  and  therefore  I  was  resolved  to  be  open  and 
free  with  them  beforehand,  whether  we  came  to 
agree  at  last  or  no.  And  as  I  have  told  you  all 
this,  only  to  bring  in  the  other,  so  I'll  omit  all  the 
rest  of  our  discourse  and  come  to  that  point. 

Bro.  Do  so,  for  I  think  you  said  I  was  a  little 
concerned  in  it. 

Sist.  So  you  are,  but  not  much.    Well,  Mr.  

and  my  aunt  too,  said  a  great  many  very  kind  things 
to  me  after  that ;  but  at  last  I  turned  to  my  aunt, 
Madam,  says  I,  I  cannot  but  think  all  our  discourse 
remote  and  foreign ;  and  since  you  will  have  me 
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speak  of  a  thing  which  I  never  had  any  thoughts  of, 
I  ought  to  be  very  plain  and  free,  especially  since 
you  are  pleased  to  give  me  leave.  Do  so,  my  dear, 
said  my  aunt.  Why,  then,  madam,  said  1,  we  are 
talking  of  reconciling  me  to  my  father,  and,  as  I  told 
you,  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  it ;  but  as  to  making 
that  reconciliation  a  means  to  what  Mr.  pro- 
poses, I  do  not  see  it  will  be  anything  to  the  pur- 
pose. Why  so,  niece  ?  says  my  aunt.  Why,  madam, 
said  I,  this  was  the  reason  why  I  have  two  or  three 

times  asked  Mr.  if  he  rightly  understood  the 

reasons  and  circumstances  of  the  breach  between 
me  and  my  father.  He  was  pleased  to  say  he  did  ; 
though  I  can  hardly  think  it.    Now,  madam,  says  I, 

it  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  and  I  shall  differ  as 

much  about  the  same  things  as  my  father  and  I  did, 
though,  perhaps,  not  with  so  much  unkindness,  es- 
pecially if  we  differ  about  it  beforehand  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  better  fighting  that  battle  before  than 
after,  for  you  see  I  can  deliver  myself  from  the  fury 
of  a  father,  but  I  know  not  my  case  if  it  had  been  a 
husband.    Besides,  madam,  I  think  it  is  honester 

and  kinder  to  Mr.    to  have  all  this  matter 

settled  and  disputed  now,  than  to  leave  things  to 
hereafter,  when  I  shall  have  neither  liberty  to  go 
away,  nor  freedom  of  speech  at  home,  which  would 
be  to  make  my  bad  case  ten  times  worse  than  it  is. 
Bro.  But  what  said  your  aunt  to  this  ? 
Sist  She  was  stunned  at  it  at  first,  and  seemed 
willing  to  put  it  off  to  another  time  ;  which  she 
afterwards  told  me  was  because  she  was  afraid  my 
case  should  be  represented  too  much  to  my  disad- 
vantage.  Mr.  seeing  his  mother  too  backward 

to  talk  of  it,  thought  there  might  be  something  she 
would  not  have  him  hear,  and  withdrew ;  which  I 
was  not  pleased  with  ;  for  since  I  saw  they  would 
make  a  match  of  it,  and  I  saw  no  great  reason  to  be 
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averse,  or  at  least  obstinately  so,  I  was  willing  to 
come  to  a  certainty,  and  know  what  kind  of  life  I 
was  to  live  ;  for  I  was  resolved  I  would  no  more  be 
a  married  nun  than  I  would  be  a  cloistered  daugh- 
ter. However,  he  being  withdrawn,  my  aunt  and  I 
began  the  following  discourse,  which  I'll  give  you  as 
short  as  I  can.    My  aunt  spoke  first,  thus  : — 

Aunt  Come,  child,  now  my  son  is  gone,  let  me 
be  plain  with  you ;  and  pray  take  all  the  freedom 
and  liberty  with  me  that  you  would  now,  if  your 
brother  was  here  ;  and  let  us  talk  of  this  matter, 
for  I  would  not  have  you  stand  in  your  own  light 
again  ;  you  see  how  things  stand  with  you  and  your 
father,  and,  as  you  said  before,  I  doubt  it  will  be 
hard  to  bring  you  to  an  accommodation;  but  this 
match  will  make  you  entirely  easy. 

Niece.  Madam,  said  I,  as  you  give  me  a  liberty  to 
speak  freely,  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  ill  that  I 
am  very  plain.  I  have  no  particular  objection 
against  the  match  with  your  son  as  to  himself ;  in- 
deed I  did  not  look  upon  it  at  first  to  be  a  serious 
proposal ;  but  since  you  assure  me  it  is,  and  as  you 
are  now  instead  both  of  a  father  and  a  mother  to 
me,  I  shall  give  myself  up  to  be  entirely  disposed 
of  by  you  only.  My  present  difficulties  relate  to  my 
own  circumstances ;  and  the  ground  and  reason  of 
the  breach  with  my  father  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
plain  foundation  of  the  like  with  my  husband,  if  I 

should  ever  marry  Mr.  ,  which  would  make  me 

more  miserable  than  I  am  now. 

Aunt.  You  must  explain  yourself,  child.  I  know 
the  breach  between  you  and  your  father  was  begun 
about  religion,  and  the  reformation  of  his  family, 
which  he  has  happily  effected,  and  which  you  and 
your  brother  opposed ;  I  am  loath  to  bring  those 
things  to  your  mind ;  I  observe  they  always  bring 
tears  into  your  eyes,  things  were  carried  too  high ; 
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we  have  all  thought  you  were  in  the  wrong,  but  that 
is  not  the  case  now. 

Niece.  Pardon  me,  madam,  said  I,  that  is  just 
the  case  now,  and  as  you  have  heard  parties  against 
me,  so  I  doubt  not  you  will  hear  me  too,  for  while 

you  believe  me  in  the  wrong,  Mr.   and  I  can 

never  be  right ;  suppose  I  should  do  just  by  him  as 
I  did  by  my  father,  what  then  ? 

Aunt.  I  hope  you  will  not,  my  dear. 

Niece.  No,  madam,  indeed  I  will  not,  I  will  not 
go  away  from  him  ;  but  to  prevent  that,  I  will  never 
have  him  till  he  and  I  adjust  the  matter  as  to  what 
liberty  I  may  expect,  and  what  not ;  for  I  will 
never  marry,  as  I  said,  to  be  my  husband's  cloistered 
wife,  any  more  than  I  would  stay  at  home  to  be  my 
father's  nun. 

Aunt.  Why,  child,  your  difference  with  your 
father  as  I  understand  it,  was,  that  when  he  set  up 
the  worship  of  God  in  his  family,  you  would  not 
join  with  him,  but  made  a  scoff  at  his  resolution  of 
reforming  his  family,  and  several  such  things. 

Niece.  Did  I  not  say,  madam,  that  I  believe 

Mr.  and  you  also,  had  not  had  a  fair  account 

of  the  thing.    I  cannot  wonder,  madam,  that  you 

thought  me  in  the  wrong ;  I  wonder  Mr.   

could  think  of  me  for  a  wife,  if  I  had  been  such  a 
daughter. 

Aunt.  Come,  child,  undeceive  me  then,  and  let 
me  hear  it  all. 

Niece.  No,  madam,  let  me  only  let  you  hear  it 
right.  My  father  and  mother  had  bred  up  me  and 
my  brother,  as  you  know,  till  we  were  come  to  be 
what  we  call  men  and  women.  We  had  been  used  to 
company,  to  good  manners,  to  converse  in  the 
world  with  people  of  quality  and  good  breeding ;  and 
were  come  to  an  age  in  which  we  might  be  thought 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  so  much  of  the  government  of 
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ourselves  as  to  be  past  schooling  and  tutelage.  We 
made  no  other  use  of  those  liberties  than  became  a 
modest  behaviour  ;  they  can  charge  us  with  nothing 
criminal  or  scandalous  ;  no  vice,  nothing  injurious 
to  our  reputation ;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  without 
any  notice,  we  were  fallen  upon,  abridged  of  all  law- 
ful liberties,  were  to  have  new  lectures  of  family 
discipline  read  to  us,  which  we  were  absolutely  to 
submit  to,  and  to  commence  children  again.  This 
you  may  be  sure  we  thought  hard,  and  my  share 
was  immediately  to  fall  under  correction ;  for  my 
mother,  without  any  provocation,  as  I  thought,  flew 
to  my  closet,  took  away  all  my  books,  and  flung 
them  in  the  fire,  and  laid  her  hands  upon  me  into 
the  bargain  ;  this,  I  thought,  at  my  age,  was  un- 
reasonable usage. 

Aunt.  Well,  child,  but  you  say  you  made  no  ill 
use  of  your  liberties  ;  whereas  you  went  every 
Lord's  day  abroad  to  the  park,  and  a  visiting  ;  you 
went  every  day  (almost)  to  the  play,  spent  your 
time  at  home  in  playing  at  cards,  reading  plays, 
and  the  like. 

Niece.  It  is  true,  madam,  we  did  so ;  but  we  did 
not  reckon  those  unlawful  liberties,  madam,  nor  do 
I  yet  think  so. 

Aunt.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  my  dear,  I  am  quite  of 
another  mind. 

Niece.  But,  madam,  if  they  were  so,  who  gave  us 
the  example  ?  Who  bred  us  up  in  that  liberty  ? 
Did  not  my  father  and  mother  always  go  out  with 
us  to  the  park  a  Sundays  ?  And  go  with  us  to  the 
play?  Nay,  did  they  not  lead  us  into  it  by  their 
example  ?  And  did  not  my  mother  give  me  most 
of  those  very  books  she  threw  into  the  fire,  out  of  her 
own  closet  ?  If  this  was  a  wicked  course,  why  had 
they  not  brought  us  up  otherwise,  and  not  intro- 
duced us  to  it  themselves. 
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Aunt.  My  child ;  they  own  they  were  in  the 
wrong,  and  that  is  their  grief.  I  have  heard  them 
express  themselves  with  tears,  and  a  just  sorrow  on 
that  account:  and  they  are  forward  enough  to 
charge  themselves  with  it,  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
obstinacy  of  you  and  your  brother  in  resisting  their 
measures  of  reformation,  and  you  should  not  re- 
proach them,  my  dear,  with  what  they  repent  of. 

Niece.  I  do  not  reproach  them,  perhaps  they  have 
cause  for  their  repentance ;  but  still  it  may  be 
allowed  for  a  reason  against  their  so  violently  driving 
us  into  their  new  measures,  and  breaking  us  off 
from  all  our  friends  and  society  at  once,  without 
any  other  reason  but  that  they  thought  fit  to  have 
it  so.  Had  we  been  little  children  it  had  been  an- 
other case. 

Aunt.  I  can't  but  be  against  you  cousin  in  it, 
though  that  part  may  seem  hard  to  you  ;  for  if  the 
thing  was  necessary  and  just,  you  could  not  justify- 
so  great  a  breach  with  your  father  and  mother  for 
the  manner  of  it. 

Niece.  This  is  what  I  looked  for,  madam,  and  is 

the  reason  why  I  mentioned  it ;  for  if  Mr.  

thinks  to  go  on  with  what  my  father  has  begun,  J  am 
no  wife  for  him  to  be  sure  ;  if  I  were,  why  should  I 
come  away  from  my  father  ? 

Aunt.  Why,  if  you  were  married  to  my  son, 
would  you  refuse  to  have  him  pray  to  God  in  his 
family,  or  to  join  with  him  if  he  did !  Indeed, 
cousin,  I  love  you  very  well,  but  I  have  so  much 
respect  for  him  also,  and  above  all,  so  much  zeal  for 
the  keeping  up  the  face  of  religion  in  families,  that 
I  could  not  in  conscience  be  for  the  match. 

Niece.  If,  madam,  that  had  been  the  quarrel  be- 
tween my  father  and  me,  why  did  I  come  to  your 
house  ?  Do  I  scruple  going  to  prayers  with  you  all 
here  ?    Did  I  omit  going  to  church  with  my  father? 
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or  do  I  omit  it  here  ?  You  are  satisfied  I  knew  the 
orders  of  your  family  before  I  came  hither ;  his 
makes  it  plain  it  was  not  that  made  the  dispute,  but 
the  manner  of  his  acting,  and  abridging  us  of  all 
those  liberties  he  had  bred  us  up  in,  and  then  be- 
ginning a  new  discipline  when  he  ought  to  have  al- 
lowed us  to  be  past  discipline  ;  why  he  had  not 
without  all  that  ceremony,  and  those  severities  upon 
us,  called  his  family  to  prayers,  and  called  us  in  ?  do 
you  think,  madam,  we  would  have  run  away,  or 
have  left  our  father,  because  of  his  going  to  prayers? 

Au?it.  Well,  niece,  though  he  might  have  done 
so,  yet  I  cannot  think  you  were  in  the  right  of  it, 
nor  your  brother  neither  ;  who,  I  hear,  insults  his 
father  very  rudely  since,  because  he  has  an  estate 
without  him:  but  I  fear  that  young  gentleman  will 
come  to  want  bread  yet,  unless  his  father  help  him; 
I  am  persuaded  I  shall  live  to  see  him  brought  to 
his  father's  door  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  the  pro- 
digal, though  without  the  prodigal's  repentance.  I 
wish  I  am  not  too  true  a  prophetess. 

Niece.  This  very  thing  is  the  reason,  madam,  why 
I  am  so  willing  to  speak  of  this  case,  before  I  can 
talk  anything  to  the  purpose  about  Mr.  . 

Aunt.  Why,  child,  what  does  this  relate  to  him  ? 
he  knows  it  all,  and  we  know  it  all,  and  yet  we  are 
willing  he  should  make  you  his  wife ;  if  these  things 
do  not  hinder  on  his  side,  sure  they  can  never 
hinder  on  your  side. 

Niece.  I  think  just  the  contrary,  madam ;  and  I 
beg  you  will  bear  with  me  in  speaking  it  plainly. 
It's  true  he  knows  all  this  as  well  as  you  do,  but  if 
he  believes  me  in  the  wrong  too,  as  you  do,  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  how  I,  that  think  myself  in  the 
right,  am  to  live  with  him,  in  the  case  of  such  li- 
berties which  I  justify,  and  he  condemns ;  to  be 
sure  if  I  thought  them  not  justifiable,  I  would  go 
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home  to  my  father  this  minute,  and  ask  his  pardon 
upon  my  knees ;  and  if  I  continue  to  think  them 
justifiable,  I  shall  think  it  more  hard  to  be  abridged 
by  my  husband  than  I  did  by  my  father.  And  this 
is  the  difficulty  I  mentioned  before. 

Aunt.  Why,  child,  what  liberties  do  you  mean  ? 
or  what  would  you  speak  of  in  such  a  case  ?  I  hope 
you  would  desire  no  unlawful,  unbecoming  liberties, 
especially  when  you  were  a  wife  and  a  mistress  of  a 
family  ? 

Niece,  I  hope  not,  madam ;  nor  any  unbecoming 
restraint  neither ;  and  that  is  the  reason  of  my  dis- 
course ;  he  may  think  himself  willing  to  run  the  risk 
of  the  first,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  run  the  risk  of 
the  last ;  for  our  power  of  acting  under  them  will  be 
by  no  means  equal. 

{Just  at  this  word  the  young  gentleman  comes  in 
again.) 

Aunt.  Here's  my  son,  let  him  answer  for  himself. 
State  your  objection. 

Niece.  No,  madam,  you  can  do  it  much  better. 

(  The  aunt  repeats  the  very  words  to  him.) 

Son.  I  wonder,  madam,  you  should  think  I  should 
practise  restraints  with  you ;  I  see  nothing  in  your 
conversation  that  prepares  me  to  expect  you  can 
want  a  restraint,  or  that  bids  me  fear  it. 

Niece.  I  may  be  a  worse  wife  than  I  am  a  cousin, 
as  I  have  been  a  worse  daughter  to  my  father  than 
I  have  been  a  niece  to  my  aunt. 

Son.  I  am  not  so  willing  to  suppose  that,  as  I  am 
well  satisfied  of  the  contrary. 

Niece.  But  I  would  know  what  restraints  I  am  to 
expect. 

Son.  You  can  hardly  mention  upon  what  occasion. 
Niece.  Upon  the  very  probable  occasion  of  my 
being  a  bad  wife. 

Son.  That's  a  general  head,  and  yet  you  shall 
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have  a  particular  answer  to  it,  madam ;  I  know  no 
other  practical  restraints  that  a  husband  can  honestly 
make  use  of,  than  those  of  entreaties,  persuasions, 
and  kind  reasonings  ;  and  those  I  know  you  would 
allow. 

Niece.  You  are  capable  of  learning,  though  you 
may  know  no  other  yet. 

Son.  Pray,  madam,  be  so  particular  then  as  to 
name  some  of  the  cases  in  which  you  apprehend  I 
shall  restrain  you. 

Niece.  Perhaps  I  will  go  to  the  play,  what  will 
you  do  ?  you  won't  go  with  me. 

Son.  To  the  door,  madam,  to  see  you  safe,  I 
should. 

Niece.  Perhaps  when  you  will  go  to  prayers,  I  go 
a  visiting. 

Son.  If  you  won't  let  me  pray  with  you,  madam, 
I  hope  you  will  let  me  pray  for  you. 

Niece.  Suppose  I  have  a  mind  to  go  to  the  park 
a  Sundays  ? 

Son.  I'll  show  you  the  reasons  why  I  dare  not  go 
with  you  ;  and  use  all  the  entreaties  and  persuasions 
I  can  with  you  not  to  act  so  much  against  your  own 
conscience ;  and  I  hope  to  prevail  with  you  too. 
But  to  waive  such  suggestions ;  upon  the  whole, 
madam,  it  is  my  principle,  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
my  practice,  that  between  man  and  wife  no  violence 
can  be  justified,  but  that  of  affectionate,  tender  per- 
suasion, and  a  reasoning  importunity.  My  disposi- 
tion does  not  lead  me  to  rudeness  ;  all  the  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  obedience  of  the  married  state 
that  I  have  any  notion  of,  consists  in  the  dominion  of 
love,  and  the  subjection  of  love ;  what  monster  I 
may  be  transformed  into  I  cannot  say,  but  this  is 
my  judgment,  and  I  persuade  myself  you  are  not 
apprehensive  of  the  rest,  any  more  than  I  am  ap- 
prehensive of  your  acting  as  you  say  you  will. 
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Sist  This,  brother,  was  the  substance  of  our 
discourse,  and  an  odd  sort  of  courting  you'll  say  it 
was,  and  thus  the  case  stands  now;  what  I  shall 
resolve  to  do  in  it,  I  know  not  ?  what  would  you 
advise  me  to  ? 

Bro.  I'll  be  very  plain  with  you,  sister,  if  you 
were  in  as  good  terms  with  your  father  as  ever  you 
were,  yet  if  this  had  offered  then,  I  would  have  ad- 
vised you  to  have  had  him,  if  ever  you  expected  to 
be  happy.  He  is  a  sober,  virtuous,  generous-spirited 
gentleman,  and  such  a  one  can  never  use  you  ill.  I 

know  you  love  sir  Anthony  ,  but  you  are 

undone  if  ever  you  have  him  ;  for  he  is  a  brute  and 
a  beggar  ;  he  only  wants  your  money ;  and  if  he 
marries  you,  he  has  neither  estate  to  maintain  you, 
sense  to  entertain  you,  or  manners  to  use  you  well. 

Sist.  I  believe  I  shall  take  your  advice  truly,  but 
I  shall  not  be  too  hasty. 

Bro.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  so  fair  a  way  to  come 
off  of  this  ugly  family  broil. 

Sist  I  do  not  see  that  this  will  bring  me  off  of  it 
at  all ;  my  father  will  be  the  same  man. 

Bro.  Yes,  yes,  it  will  bring  you  off;  he  will  bring 
you  to  be  reconciled,  and  my  aunt  will  work  another 
way ;  and  if  it  should  be  impossible,  still  you  are 
provided  for. 

Sist  I  can't  say  but  I  shall  be  provided  for ;  yet 
I  own  I  shall  never  enjoy  myself ;  for  whether  I  am 
right  or  wrong,  I  cannot  say  I  am  easy  to  be  at  such 
a  variance,  as  not  to  be  in  speaking  terms  with  my 
own  father  and  mother. 

Bro.  That's  just  my  case,  I  know  not  what  I  shall 
do  to  go  abroad,  and  perhaps  may  never  see  them 
again ;  and  to  go  and  not  so  much  as  see  them,  or 
have  their  blessing,  or  take  my  leave  of  them,  I 
know  not  what  to  do  in't. 
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Sist.  Dear  brother,  then  why  will  you  go  ?  I  think 
you  take  the  wrongest  step  in  the  world. 
Bro.  In  what,  child  ? 

Sist  To  go  into  the  army  ?  what  occasion  have 
you  for  it!  you  told  me  you  should  only  go  to 
travel. 

Bro.  Well,  be  easy,  I  am  going  to  travel  first,  for 
a  year :  I  design  to  go  into  Italy. 

Sist  But  you  must  go  to  the  army  at  last. 

Bro.  Ay,  but  not  a  great  while  yet ;  though  per- 
haps time  enough  to  make  my  dream  good. 

Sist  My  aunt's  words  came  into  my  head  when 
you  told  me  that  ugly  dream ;  I  wish  there  be  not 
something  in  it  at  last ;  if  you  did  not  go  into  the 
army  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  it. 

Bro.  I  do  not  love  to  heed  dreams. 

Sist  I  have  heard  our  minister  say,  there  is  a 
just  medium  to  be  observed  in  the  giving  heed  to 
dreams,  viz.,  that  we  should  not  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  them,  and  yet  not  wholly  slight  them. 

Bro.  I  observe  the  dreams  that  signify  bad  things 
are  true  oftenest ;  I  dreamed  exactly  about  a  week 
before  it  happened,  of  our  breach  with  my  father. 

Sist  Here  comes  my  aunt,  we  must  talk  no  more 
of  that  now. 

The  end  of  the  second  dialogue. 


DIALOGUE  III. 

The  two  last  dialogues  are  to  be  understood  to  be 
a  recapitulation  of  what  had  been  acted  some  time 
past,  in  order  to  introduce  this  part,  and  preserve 
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the  connection  of  the  history.  The  daughter  is 
now  to  be  talked  of,  as  having  been  married  some 
time.  The  son  was  gone  to  travel,  and  having 
been  returned  into  Flanders,  was  gone  to  his  post 
in  the  army,  where  being  in  the  confederate  service, 
and  commanded  out  upon  action,  he  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  the  French,  and  being  much  wounded  in 
the  fight,  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Cam- 
bray  ;  from  whence  he  wrote  his  sister  a  letter,  of 
which  in  its  course. 

The  new  married  couple  had  for  above  two 
years  lived  together,  as  they  were  at  first,  with  his 
father  and  her  aunt ;  during  which  time  she  had 
had  two  children,  and  the  treatment  she  had  met 
with  there  had  been  so  kind,  so  diverting,  and  so 
obliging,  that  she  could  have  no  reason  to  say  that 
they  had  not  performed  fully  the  engagement  her 
husband  had  made  with  her,  to  endeavour  to  make 
her  forget  the  affliction  of  the  breach  with  her 
father. 

Her  husband  carried  it  with  so  much  tenderness 
and  affection  to  her,  as  was  capable  to  engage  and 
win  a  temper  far  more  refractory  than  hers,  and 
by  his  obliging  carriage  he  prevented  many  little 
excursions  which  her  inclination  would  otherwise 
have  led  her  to ;  yet  two  things  remained,  first, 
she  could  not  persuade  herself  to  like  a  regular 
kind  of  family  government  ;  she  loved  company, 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  a  little  to 
play  ;  and  when  she  made  her  visits,  would  some- 
times stay  at  cards,  or  other  diversions,  very  late. 
Secondly,  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of  stooping 
to  own  her  misbehaviour  to  her  father,  or  to  make 
any  submission  to  him  ;  nor  could  her  husband, 
though  he  failed  in  no  endeavour,  bring  that  breach 
to  an  end  without  it. 

As  her  family  increased,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
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her  ways  were  not  very  agreeable  to  the  family  she 
was  in,  it  seemed  necessary  to  think  of  settling 
themselves  apart ;  and  her  husband  having  a  very 
good  house  of  his  own  near  the  city,  it  was  resolved 
they  should  do  so  ;  and  accordingly,  as  we  say, 
they  began  housekeeping. 

And  now  began  the  trial  of  her  husband's  tem- 
per and  patience  to  the  utmost.  The  case  was 
thus :  being  now  to  be  a  master  of  a  family,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  upon  him  the  charge  of  family  go- 
vernment ;  he  had  not  only  been  religiously  edu- 
cated, but  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  a  seri- 
ous, religious  gentleman  himself.  It  was  his  afflic- 
tion that  he  found  very  little  complaisance  in  his 
wife  to  anything  that  was  religious ;  and  therefore 
he  entered  into  no  conference  with  her  about  es- 
tablishing the  orders  of  his  family ;  but  as  soon  as 
his  house  was  furnished,  and  his  family  removed, 
he  resolved,  like  a  true  Christian,  to  begin  with  the 
worship  of  God  in  his  house ;  and  that  he  might 
leave  no  room  for  her  to  dispute  it,  he  did  this 
without  so  much  as  mentioning  it  to  his  wife,  and 
as  if  it  was  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  taken  for 
granted  was  as  naturally  and  necessarily  to  be 
done  in  a  family,  as  providing  food  and  conveniences 
for  their  subsistence  :  however,  as  if  to  make  this 
more  eligible,  and  to  introduce  it  without  any 
seeming  imposition  upon  his  wife,  he  invited  his 
father,  mother,  and  a  minister,  who  was  their  ac- 
quaintance, to  sup  with  them  the  first  night  of 
their  housekeeping ;  and  before  supper,  his  wife 
being  in  the  room,  he  asked  the  minister  aloud,  if 
he  would  please  to  be  their  chaplain  for  that  night  ? 
The  wife  could  not  offer  to  oppose  it,  though  he 
could  easily  perceive  she  looked  a  little  strange  at 
it ;  so  the  minister,  as  had  been  concerted,  gladly 
accepted  the  offer,  books  were  brought  in,  the  ser- 
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vants  called  together,  and  family  prayers  performed 
the  first  night :  after  this  was  done,  and  supper  was 
over,  he  invited  the  minister,  who  it  seems  lived  in 
the  country,  to  stay  two  or  three  days  with  him, 
which  he  also  accepted ;  so  of  course  prayers  were 
had  every  night  and  morning  while  the  minister 
stayed  ;  and  thus  the  worship  of  God  was  quietly 
introduced  into  the  family  ;  and  after  the  minister 
was  gone,  the  servants,  to  whom  it  was  no  novelty, 
having  been  all  in  the  family  before,  came  of  course 
together  at  the  usual  hour,  and  he  performed  it 
himself. 

His  wife,  who  was  more  disgusted  at  his  taking 
no  notice  of  it  to  her,  than  at  the  thing  itself;  as 
if  it  was  a  beginning  of  some  new  method  which  he 
intended  to  take  with  her,  took  a  great  many  ways 
to  let  him  see  she  was  not  very  well  pleased  ;  some- 
times at  the  usual  time,  when  he  would  say,  come, 
call  in  the  servants,  she  would  give  a  smile,  as  a 
signal  of  contempt :  often  she  would  be  busy  above 
stairs,  and  not  come  down  at  all ;  very  often,  though 
she  would  come,  she  would  make  him  wait  a  good 
while,  and  when  she  came  into  the  room,  would 
say,  with  some  disdain,  what  need  you  have  stayed 
for  me  ? 

However,  he  takes  no  notice  of  all  this;  and 
though  she  strove  by  all  the  ways  she  could  to 
have  made  him  speak  of  it  first,  yet  he  shunned  it ; 
resolving  not  to  have  any  dispute  with  her,  if  it 
were  possible  to  avoid  it ;  but  she  soon  took  care  to 
make  it  unavoidable. 

Being  now  become  a  mistress  of  a  family,  he 
hoped  she  would  have  had  some  consideration  for 
the  station  she  was  in,  and  have  appeared  with  a 
little  of  that  gravity  and  authority  that  became 
her ;  but  on  the  contrary,  she  entirely  omitted  all 
appearance  of  any  such  thing ;  she  visited  oftener 
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than  ever ;  she  played  at  cards  abroad  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  at  home  as  often  as  she  should 
get  company ;  she  went  almost  nightly  to  the  play : 
in  short,  she  began  to  lead  a  life  so  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  family,  and  so  uneasy  to  him,  and  all 
his  and  her  friends,  that  it  was  greatly  afflicting 
and  perplexing  to  him. 

During  all  this  time  he  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  the  most  obliging  carriage 
that  was  possible  ;  only  it  could  not  be  concealed 
neither  from  her,  nor  from  all  the  house,  that  his 
wife's  conduct  was  an  extreme  affliction  to  him  : 
and  the  more,  because  he  saw  no  possible  method 
to  go  about  to  reclaim  her. 

His  wife  finding  herself  unrestrained,  grew  still 
worse,  and  at  length  contented  not  herself  to  give 
her  vanity  its  full  swing,  but  appeared  discontented 
that  he  would  not  do  the  like :  if  she  went  to  the 
play,  he  would  sometimes  go  with  her  to  the  door, 
as  he  had  said  he  would  when  he  courted  her,  but 
would  not  go  in,  which  she  pretended  she  took  very 
ill  of  him.  When  he  visited  anywhere  with  her, 
where  he  saw  her  resolved  to  stay  late  at  cards,  he 
would  excuse  himself,  and  leave  her  ;  and  it  was 
much  if  she  did  not  flout  him  before  the  company 
in  some  such  manner  as  this ;  What,  you  want  to 
go  home  and  say  your  prayers  ?  Which  he  would 
turn  off  with  a  smile,  or  a  jest,  and  withdraw  ;  but 
still  these  things  were  very  grievous  to  him. 

During  all  this,  and  much  more,  nothing  angered 
her  so  much  as  that  he  would  not  take  the  case 
into  debate  with  her,  but  he  resolved  to  go  on  in 
the  duties  of  a  master  in  his  family,  and  to  give  her 
no  occasion  to  say  he  used  her  amiss  ;  so  that  all 
this  while  he  said  nothing  to  her,  till  at  last  she 
began  with  him  upon  the  following  occasion : — 

His  eldest  child,  a  fine  little  boy,  was  now  almost 
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three  years  old  :  he  had  been  but  too  well  assured 
that  his  wife  took  little  care  to  teach  the  child  any- 
thing that  might  lay  an  early  foundation  of  a  reli- 
gious knowledge  in  its  mind ;  wherefore  upon  all  op- 
portunities he  would  be  talking  to  the  little  creature 
in  such  language  as  was  fittest  for  him  to  under- 
stand, viz.,  of  who  made  him  ?  and  who  redeemed 
him  ?  what  God  was  ?  and  that  he  must  serve  God, 
and  the  like ;  as  is  usual  to  say  to  little  children : 
and  his  wife  takes  that  opportunity  to  break  in 
upon  him  one  day  in  pursuance  of  her  former  reso- 
lution, and  began  with  him  while  he  was  talking  to 
his  little  son,  in  the  following  manner:  — 

Wife.  So  Mr.  ,  you  are  worthily  employed. 

Hush.  My  dear,  I  hope  'tis  no  ill  employment. 

Wife.  No,  no,  only  suitable  to  that  absolute  go- 
vernment of  your  family  which  you  entered  upon 
at  your  beginning  to  keep  house. 

Husb.  My  dear,  I  hope  I  have  not  encroached 
upon  your  province  ? 

Wife.  No,  no,  my  province  !  to  be  sure  I  am  not 
fit  to  instruct  a  child  of  three  years'  old. 

Husb.  My  speaking  to  the  child  to  let  him  know 
who  made  him,  and  who  redeemed  him,  and  whom 
he  was  born  to  serve,  was  a  thing  so  innocent,  and 
I  thought  so  natural,  that  I  wonder  it  should  offend 
you,  my  dear. 

Wife.  No,  no,  offend  me !  Why  should  it  offend 
me?  You  know  I  cannot  do  it  myself,  having 
never  been  taught  anything  till  I  was  almost 
twenty  years'  old  ? 

Husb.  Though  you  have  had  knowledge  enough, 
my  dear,  yet  I  have  heard  you  say  it  had  been 
better  if  your  father  had  begun  earlier  with  his 
family ;  and  that  it  had  prevented  the  breach  that 
has  happened  since. 

Wife.  Yes,  yes,  and  made  you  have  a  better  wife. 
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Husb.  My  dear,  you  never  heard  me  complain. 

Wife.  No,  your  reproofs  are  silent,  but  very 
legible,  and  easy  to  be  understood. 

Husb.  Wherein,  my  dear,  do  I  reprove  you  ? 

Wife.  Only  by  taking  all  your  family  measures 
without  consulting  your  wife ;  as  one  not  worth 
having  her  consent  asked  in  the  matter,  or  rather 
not  capable  of  giving  it. 

Husb.  What  family  measures  do  you  mean,  my 
dear  ?  We  have  not  been  six  months  in  a  family 
yet,  and  I  know  not  one  single  thing  in  the  house 
that  I  have  ordered  without  you. 

Wife.  Not  one  thing !  why  did  you  not  bring 
home  your  chaplain  without  me  ?  and  set  up  your 
family  orders  without  me  ?  why  was  not  I  worthy 
being  spoke  to  about  it  ?  1  suppose  you  fancied  I 
would  oppose  it,  as  you  once  had  a  notion  I  did  at 
my  father's  ;  and  so  you  treated  me  as  if  I  was  first 
an  atheist,  that  would  oppose  anything  that  was 
good  or  religious  ;  and  secondly,  an  upper  servant, 
whose  business  was  not  to  join  in  making  orders, 
but  to  submit  to  them  when  made  ;  but  I  don't 
trouble  you  much  at  your  devotions. 

Husb.  It  is  my  great  misfortune  that  you  have 
kept  this  in  your  mind  so  long,  and  not  let  me 
know  that  you  took  offence  at  it  before :  nothing 
was  ever  done  with  more  innocence  of  intention,  or 
construed  in  a  more  contrary  manner  to  my  mean- 
ing ;  I  could  have  no  thought  that  you  would 
oppose  the  natural  duty  of  all  creatures  to  worship 
and  serve  the  Being  that  created  them  :  how  could  I 
have  such  a  thought  of  you,  my  dear,  when  I  know 
you  always  willingly  joined  with  us  at  my  father's, 
and  when  I  heard  you  declare  to  your  aunt,  that 
the  coming  to  prayers  was  no  part  of  the  thing 
which  made  the  breach  at  your  father's  ?  Do  not 
take  it  ill,  my  dear,  indeed  I  had  not  the  least 
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thoughts  of  what  you  suggest,  and  if  I  omitted  any 
thing  which  I  ought  to  have  done  in  respect  to 
you,  my  dear,  I  ask  your  pardon. 

(  Offers  to  kiss  her,  she  turns  away  from  him.) 

Wife.  What  signifies  that  when  you  have  used 
me  so  ?  You  know  I  must  submit  to  your  orders 
now  they  are  made. 

Hush.  My  dear,  is  there  anything  in  my  family 
orders  which  offends  you,  or  that  you  would  not 
have  done  ?  If  there  is,  let  me  know,  and  it  shall 
be  altered. 

Wife.  No,  no  ;  it  is  past  the  time  to  ask  that 
question  now  ;  you  know  it  is  my  part  to  submit. 

Husb.  My  dear,  I  cannot  but  think  it  hard  you 
should  talk  of  submitting  where  there  is  nothing 
imposed  ;  I  impose  nothing,  and  offer  to  alter  any- 
thing you  shall  direct  to  be  altered. 

Wife.  Is  it  not  imposing  when  you  did  it  all  with- 
out so  much  as  speaking  a  word  to  me  about  it  ? 
though  the  matter  of  it  was  never  so  good,  yet  the 
manner  of  doing  it  was  by  imposing  a  compliance  in 
me,  since  I  was  not  thought  worthy  to  be  spoken 
to  about  it :  but  you  see  I  do  not  trouble  you  much 
with  my  company. 

Husb.  That's  my  grief,  my  dear,  and  principally 
because  I  fear  that  at  last  it  will  not  be  your  com- 
fort. 

Wife.  What  need  that  trouble  you  ? 

Husb.  My  dear,  if  you  suppose  I  love  you,  you 
cannot  think  I  can  be  less  concerned  for  your  fu- 
ture happiness  than  for  your  present. 

Wife.  I  suppose  none  of  the  three. 

Husb.  If  you  do  me  justice  you  will  be  satisfied 
of  them  all ;  but  you  are  angry  now,  I'll  leave  that 
discourse  till  you  are  better  satisfied. 

Wife.  Your  grief  you  speak  of  is  nothing  at  all 
to  the  occasions  given  me. 
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Hush.  My  grief  is,  that  the  occasion  you  take  of 
being  displeased,  is  from  what  is  my  indispensable 
duty,  and  yours  also. 

Wife.  The  doing  your  duty  is  none  of  my  grief. 

Husb.  My  dear,  it  is  a  double  grief  to  me,  to 
hear  you  say  the  reason  of  your  dislike  is  from  my 
error  in  the  manner  of  introducing  it ;  if  I  had  fore- 
seen it  I  would  have  made  no  scruple  to  have  laid 
down  all  my  authority,  as  you  call  it,  as  a  master, 
and  have  begged  of  you  to  let  it  be  done. 

Wife.  Don't  banter  me ;  you  would  have  asked 
me  my  leave  to  set  up  family  worship !  would  you  ? 
what  ?  if  I  had  refused,  would  you  have  let  it  alone 
for  that  ? 

Husb.  That  is  not  a  question  to  be  asked,  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  have  refused ;  you  could  not 
have  refused  such  a  natural  known  duty,  and  the 
certainty  of  your  free  consent  was  a  very  good  rea- 
son why  I  should  omit  the  ceremony  ;  nay,  if  I 
had  thought  of  it,  I  question  whether  I  should  have 
asked  you ;  I  rather  should  have  thought  1  had 
obliged  you  in  it,  and  should  have  offended  in 
making  it  a  question  whether  you  consented  to  it 
or  no. 

Wife.  But  the  more  ingenuous  truth  of  the  two 
had  been  to  have  said,  that  if  you  had  asked  me, 
and  I  had  refused  to  consent,  yet  that  you  would 
have  done  it  against  my  will,  and  therefore  to  avoid 
the  strife  you  chose  not  to  propose  it ;  is  not  that 
the  case  now  ? 

Husb.  My  dear,  I  own  it  is  a  duty  that  I  dare 
not  omit ;  and  though  if  I  had  thought  that  you 
expected  it,  I  would  have  asked  your  consent,  yet  I 
should  have  asked  it  upon  a  presumption  of  your 
being  ready  to  agree  to  it ;  and  it  would  have  been 
the  greatest  affront  to  you  in  the  world,  to  have 
supposed  otherwise  of  you :  we  ought  no  more  to 
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ask  one  another's  leave  to  pray  to  God,  than  we 
ought  to  ask  one  another's  consent  to  eat  or  drink, 
rise  up  or  sit  down. 

Wife,  Well,  you  see,  as  I  told  you,  I  don't  dis- 
turb you  at  it. 

Husb.  But  if  you  knew  how  much  that  does  dis- 
turb me,  I  believe  you  would  consider  of  it. 

Wife.  I  don't  trouble  myself  about  that,  I  assure 
you. 

Husb.  Well,  my  dear,  I  remember,  what  I  said 
to  you  before  we  were  married,  at  your  aunt's  house, 
upon  this  very  subject,  when  I  little  thought  you 
were  in  earnest,  but  I'll  perform  it  faithfully. 

Wife.  I  remember  nothing  of  it. 

Husb.  I  told  you,  if  you  would  not  let  me  pray 
with  you,  I  would  pray  for  you ;  and  so  I  do  heartily, 
and  I  hope  God  will  hear  me  at  last ;  he  has  ways 
to  move  your  heart,  though  I  cannot  prevail. 

Wife.  O,  your  memory  is  very  good,  and  that 
makes  me  remember  something  too  that  was  said 
at  the  same  time,  which  I  suppose  you  have  forgot. 

Husb.  What's  that,  my  dear. 

Wife.  Why,  that  I  would  have  my  liberty,  and 
would  not  be  tied  to  your  formalities  ;  but  that  I 
would  go  a  visiting  when  I  pleased,  though  it  were 
when  you  were  at  your  long  prayers  ;  and  that  I 
would  go  to  the  play,  and  to  the  park,  a  Sundays 
too,  if  I  please. 

Husb.  My  dear,  have  not  I  given  you  as  much 
liberty  as  you  have  desired  ?  Have  I  offered  the 
least  restraint  to  you  ?  I  have  not  so  much  as  used 
the  entreaties  and  persuasions  that  1  capitulated 
with  you  to  have  liberty  for. 

Wife.  But  I  can  see  well  enough  how  you  like  it, 
and  how  ill  you  are  pleased. 

Husb.  Nay,  my  dear,  I  never  promised  you  that 
I  would  like  such  things  and  be  pleased  with  them  ; 
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that's  what  you  cannot  say  we  agreed  upon ;  nor  I 
believe  you  have  so  little  sense  to  expect  that  I  can 
like  it ;  but  hitherto  you  have  not  had  the  least 
trouble  of  a  complaint  from  me :  I  believe  and 
heartily  pray,  that  God  will  in  his  own  time  open 
your  eyes  to  see  that  you  are  in  the  wrong,  and  to 
restore  you  to  me  and  your  friends,  that  we  may 
yet  have  the  comfort  of  one  another,  and  till  that 
time  I  bear  all  you  think  fit  to  do,  with  as  much 
patience  as  I  can. 

Wife.  But  still  you  are  going  on  with  your  family 
government,  and  now  you  are  for  catechising  your 
children,  as  if  I  was  not  able  to  tell  them  who  made 
them  as  well  as  you. 

Hush.  I  never  questioned  your  ability,  my  dear. 

Wife.  No,  nor  my  unwillingness  neither,  for  you 
never  asked  me  whether  I  had  done  it,  or  would  do 
it  or  not ;  what  was  this  but  exposing  me  to  all  the 
house,  as  if  I  was  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  teach- 
ing a  little  child  ;  but  that  you  were  fain  to  do  it 
yourself. 

Husb.  Instructing  our  children  is  the  natural 
work  both  of  father  and  mother  ;  and  my  talking 
to  the  child  in  that  manner,  nowise  implies  that 
you  do  do  not  or  cannot,  or  that  I  think  so  ;  in  that 
your  inference  is  not  just,  my  dear. 

Wife.  I  think  it  below  you. 

Hush.  My  dear,  how  can  you  think  that  ?  When 
you  said  to  me  of  your  own  father,  that  if  he  had 
done  it  sooner  by  you,  the  fatal  breach  among  you 
had  never  happened. 

Wife.  That  case  and  this  is  not  alike  ;  I  never 
refused  or  omitted  it,  what  need  you  meddle  with  it  ? 

Husb,  Well,  my  dear,  so  the  children  be  but 
early  and  rightly  instructed,  you  and  I  will  never 
differ  about  who  shall  do  it ;  do  but  grant  me  this, 
that  it  ought  to  be  done. 
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Wife.  Yes,  yes,  it  ought  to  be  done,  to  be 
sure. 

Husb.  Then,  my  dear,  if  you  will  allow  me  so 
much  plainness,  I'll  prove  to  you  that  I  have  not 
done  amiss,  because  it  had  not  been  done  to  this 
child,  and  therefore  it  was  my  duty  to  do  it,  you 
having  thought  fit  to  omit  it. 

Wife.  How  do  you  make  that  out,  that  I  have 
omitted  it  ? 

Husb.  You  shall  have  unanswerable  evidence  im- 
mediately for  our  conviction.  Come  hither,  Harry ; 
come  hither,  my  dear. 

{He  calls  the  little  boy,  and  examines  him.) 

Fa.  Who  made  you,  my  dear  ? 

Child.  God. 

Fa.  Who  told  you  so  ? 

Child.  You  did,  papa. 

Fa.  When,  my  dear? 

Child.  Just  now,  papa. 

Fa.  Did  nobody  ever  tell  you  so  before  ? 

Child.  No,  papa. 

Mo.  Sirrah,  did  I  not  tell  you  so  ? 
Child.  No,  mamma. 
Mo.  Nor  nurse  neither  ? 
Child.  No,  mamma. 
Mo.  You  tell  a  lie,  sirrah. 
Child.  No  indeed,  mamma. 
Husb.  Nay,  my  dear,  children  and  fools,  you 
know,  &c. 

Wife.  I  am  sure  he  tells  an  untruth  now. 

Husb.  Why,  my  dear,  do  not  be  angry  with  the 
child  ;  for  I  asked  him  over  and  over  who  made 
him,  and  he  said  he  could  not  tell ;  then  I  asked 
him,  if  nobody  ever  told  him  ?  he  said,  no  ;  and  if 
he  had  not  answered  me  so,  which  a  little  surprised 
me,  and  troubled  me  too,  I  should  not  have  com- 
mitted this  invasion  upon  your  office. 

f.  i.  z 
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Wife,  Well,  well,  'tis  time  enough  to  teach  him 
all  that,  he  is  not  three  years'  old. 

Fa.  My  dear,  I  thank  God  it  is  yet  early  enough ; 
but  never  let  thee  and  I  dispute  about  whose  work 
it  is  to  instruct  our  children  ;  if  we  do  our  duty, 
and  instruct  them  well,  it  will  find  us  both  work 
enough,  as  they  grow  up ;  we  shall  be  glad  to  help 
one  another,  and  not  think  it  an  encroachment  upon 
our  office. 

Wife.  But  it  is  nonsense  to  meddle  with  children 
at  three  years'  old,  they  will  answer  like  parrots, 
and  say  what  they  are  bid  ;  but  they  understand 
nothing  of  what  they  say. 

Hush.  With  submission,  my  dear,  that  is  a  mis- 
take ;  an  awe  and  sense  of  the  greatness  and  ma- 
jesty of  God,  and  the  fear  we  ought  to  have  of 
offending  him,  is  capable  of  being  received  by  a 
child  as  soon  as  it  can  speak. 

Wife.  I  do  not  see  'tis  to  any  manner  of  purpose. 

Husb.  My  dear,  does  he  know  you  ? 

Wife.  Yes,  to  be  sure. 

Husb,  Does  he  know  you  have  a  rod,  and  that  he 
must  not  be  a  naughty  boy,  and  that  if  he  does,  he 
will  make  you  angry,  and  you  must  correct  him  ? 

Wife.  What's  all  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Husb.  By  the  same  rule  he  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing due  impressions  of  his  Maker. 

Wife.  Not  at  all. 

Husb.  No  doubt  as  soon  as  God  has  empowered 
his  soul  to  receive  any  knowledge  at  all,  it  is  our 
duty  to  help  him  to  receive  some  knowledge  of 
God  :  besides,  my  dear,  you  are  not  ignorant  how 
soon  a  little  infant  will  be  taught  to  sin,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  study  to  be  beforehand  with  the  devil ; 
and  lay  a  foundation  of  good  in  our  children,  before 
he  can  get  in,  to  lay  a  foundation  of  evil. 

Wife.  You  are  wiser  than  1  to  be  sure,  and 
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therefore  you  thought  fit  to  begin  as  you  suppose 
before  me ;  but  to  be  sure,  before  you  inquired  of 
me,  or  consulted  with  me  anything  about  it. 

Hush.  You  are  disposed  to  be  angry,  my  dear. 
My  comfort  is,  you  have  no  reason,  and  that  I  have 
done  nothing  but  what  I  think  my  duty,  and  not 
even  that  with  a  design  to  displease  you. 

Wife.  You  fancy  yourself  very  obliging. 

Husb.  I  would  be  always  so  to  you,  my  dear. 

Wife.  Mighty  obliging,  indeed!  In  letting  me 
go  alone  always.  I  suppose  you  are  ashamed  of 
your  wife  ;  if  you  had,  you  should  not  have  taken 
me :  1  did  not  court  you. 

Husb.  My  dear,  I  never  let  you  go  alone,  but  to 
places  where  I  cannot  agree  to  go  to,  such  as  the 

playhouse,  and  to  my  lady  's,  where  you  know 

the  company  and  the  gaming  are  things  1  have  not 
been  bred  to,  and  cannot  comply  with. 

Wife.  What,  your  conscience  will  not  let  you 
play  a  game  at  cards  ? 

Husb.  My  dear,  suppose  it  would,  as  to  the  simple 
action,  yet  1  own  it  will  not  as  to  the  circumstances. 

Wife.  What  circumstances,  I  beseech  you  ? 

Husb.  Why  first,  I  can  employ  my  time  better, 
and  they  that  know  the  value  of  time,  and  the  haste 
we  are  all  making  to  eternity,  will  think  themselves 
obliged  to  waste  as  little  of  their  time  as  they  can, 
and  think  it  their  duty  always  to  employ  it  in  the 
best  manner  they  can  possibly. 

Wife.  1  think  time  spent  in  good  company  is  not 
mis-spent. 

Husb.  My  dear,  when  you  come  nearer  the  end 
of  your  time,  you  will  think  otherwise. 

Wife.  That's  more  than  you  are  sure  of. 

Husb.  For  your  sake,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  will ; 
it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  you  if  you  should  not,  and 
for  me  too,  if  I  should  live  to  see  it. 

z2 
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Wife.  Well,  that  is  but  one  of  your  niceties ;  pray 
what  are  the  rest  ? 

Hush.  Why,  my  dear,  it  is  true  I  have  other 
scruples,  and  my  second  is  this  ;  I  am  now  a  father, 
and  a  master  of  a  family,  and  have  servants,  and 
children  growing  up ;  I  have  duties  upon  me  now 
which  were  not  my  duties  before,  and  particularly 
family  worship.  Thirdly,  I  am  obliged  in  duty  to 
set  no  evil  example  either  to  children  or  servants  ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  to  let  my  conversation  be  in 
all  things  exemplary,  that  I  may  not  have  either  my 
servants  or  children  justify  themselves  in  any  ex- 
cesses by  my  example. 

Wife,  What's  all  this  to  lawful  things,  such  as 
visiting  a  friend,  seeing  a  play,  or  playing  a  game  at 
cards?  Those  things  that  you  speak  of  relate  to 
unlawful  excesses  only,  such  as  drunkenness,  lewd- 
ness, and  such  things  as  those. 

Hush.  Ay,  and  other  things  too  ;  and  those  cir- 
cumstances make  some  things  unlawful  to  me 
which  are  not  so  in  themselves  ;  particularly,  my 
dear,  you  stay  there  at  cards  till  one  or  two  in  the 
morning.  If  I  did  so  I  must  neglect  my  duty  in 
my  family,  and  cause  a  game  at  cards  to  supersede 
the  worship  of  God  :  would  not  that  game  of  cards 
be  a  sin  ? 

Wife.  Yes,  yes,  I  told  you  at  sir  Anthony's  you 
must  go  home  and  say  your  prayers. 

Husb.  That  was  not  the  kindest  thing  that  ever 
you  said  to  me  in  your  life,  my  dear. 

Wife.  I  shall  always  use  you  so  when  you  are  so 
rude  to  me,  to  leave  the  company. 

Husb.  Then  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  from 
going  again,  my  dear. 

Wife.  You  may  stay  away  if  you  please. 

Husb.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  must  stay  away,  or  of- 
fend you  by  coming  away  before  you ;  for  I  cannot 
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dispense  with  my  duty  to  God  upon  any  account 
whatsoever.  I  am  very  sorry  you  will  not  take  that 
for  a  sufficient  excuse. 

Wife.  What  need  you  make  excuses  to  me  ? 
Anything  will  serve  to  a  wife  you  know. 

Hush.  I  am  very  loath  to  disoblige  you,  my  dear, 
and  therefore  I  am  giving  you  just  reasons  for  my 
behaviour  in  every  part,  that  your  own  judgment  may 
oblige  you  to  say  you  have  no  cause  to  take  it  ill. 

Wife.  Other  husbands  do  not  live  so.  Do  you 
think  anybody  but  me  have  their  husbands  go  to 
the  playhouse  doors  with  them,  and  then  run  away 
and  leave  them  ? 

Husb.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  cannot  comply  with 
you  in  that  part ;  and  told  you  so  before  I  married 
you.  If  you  will  excuse  me  going  to  the  door  with 
you  I  shall  take  it  very  kindly  ;  but  as  for  going  to 
the  plays,  as  I  said  of  playing  at  cards,  I  can  much 
better  employ  my  time. 

Wife.  Yes,  yes,  you  can  go  home  to  your  prayers. 
I  wonder  you  don't  make  your  prayers  an  excuse  for 
going  to  dinner. 

Husb.  My  dear,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  make  a 
jest  and  scoff  at  praying  to  God.  You  never  heard 
me  make  an  excuse  for  doing  anything  that  be- 
comes me  to  do  in  my  life ;  I  am  none  of  those  that 
make  a  show  or  a  boast  of  my  duty  ;  I  entreat  you, 
upon  what  do  you  ground  this  banter  ?  Did  I  ever 
tell  you,  when  I  carried  you  to  the  playhouse,  that 
I  must  go  home  to  my  prayers  ?  I  tell  you  plainly, 
and  did  so  before  we  were  married,  1  go  to  no 
plays ;  but  I  never  said  I  did  not  because  I  must  go 
to  my  prayers. 

Wife.  No,  no,  but  your  spending  your  time 
better  implies  it :  for  can  you  spend  it  better  than 
in  your  prayers  ?  And  you  say  you  are  always  to 
spend  your  time  as  well  as  you  can. 
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Hush.  You  talk  to  me  of  my  praying,  my  dear, 
as  if  I  were  a  mere  pharisee,  and  said  my  prayers 
at  the  corner  of  every  street. 

Wife.  You  make  more  ado  about  them  a  great 
deal,  I  think,  than  you  need. 

Hush.  I  make  no  boast  of  them,  nor  do  you  know 
any  more  of  them  than  needful  family  worship  re- 
quires. If  I  offered  any  such  thing  as  private  prayer 
with  you,  I  fear  you  would  but  make  a  mock  of  it. 

Wife.  No,  no,  not  I ;  you  may  pray  all  night  and 
all  day  too  if  you  please,  for  you  know  you  are  to 
spend  all  your  time  as  well  as  you  can. 

Hush.  My  dear,  there  are  duties  in  a  Christian 
life  for  every  part  of  time,  without  letting  them  in- 
terfere one  with  another  ;  and  yet,  my  dear,  when 
you  are  at  the  play,  I  don't  know  whether  it  might 
not  be  as  proper  a  time  for  me  to  pray  as  at  any 
time,  especially  upon  your  account. 

Wife.  Why  then,  I  beseech  you,  more  than  at 
another  time  ? 

Husb.  For  the  same  reason  that  Job  was  offering 
sacrifice  for  his  sons  and  daughters  when  they  were 
making  merry,  viz.,  that  they  might  not  be  led  into 
temptation. 

Wife.  I  desire  none  of  your  prayers. 

Husb.  For  that  reason  you  have  the  more  occa- 
sion for  them,  my  dear,  and  I  the  more  reason  to 
pray  for  you. 

Wife.  I  had  rather  you  would  go  to  the  play 
with  me. 

Husb.  I  am  sorry  for  the  wretched  choice  you 
make,  and  very  sorry  you  make  it  impossible  for 
me  to  oblige  you.  I  had  much  rather  you  would 
put  yourself  in  a  condition  that  I  might,  according 
to  my  own  inclination,  deny  you  nothing. 

Wife.  You  will  have  your  own  way  :  you  will  be 
a  worse  husband  before  you  are  a  better. 
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Husb.  I  believe  you  will  be  a  better  wife  before 
you  are  a  worse. 

Wife.  You  Have  too  much  religion  to  be  a  kind 
husband. 

Husb.  Lord !  give  you  more  religion,  my  dear, 
then  you  will  be  a  kinder  wife. 

Wife.  Don't  trouble  your  head  to  pray  for  me, 
I  tell  you,  till  I  put  up  a  bill  to  you  as  they  do  at 
church. 

Husb.  I  shall  always  pray  for  you,  my  dear. 
Wife.  You'll  have  no  thanks  for  it,  your  labour 
is  all  lost. 

Husb.  I  hope  not,  my  dear;  but  I  entreat  you 
let  us  have  no  more  of  this  kind  of  discourse  ;  you 
mix  it  with  so  much  profaneness,  as  well  as  unkind- 
ness,  that  it  is  very  grievous,  and  very  afflicting  to 
me.  I  was  in  hopes  never  to  have  seen  you  come 
this  length. 

Wife.  What  length  am  I  come  ? 

Husb.  I  desire  not  to  enter  into  particulars.  I 
fear  you  are  laying  in  a  great  stock  for  repentance, 
and  our  discourse  does  but  increase  it,  therefore  I 
forbear  saying  any  more,  for  in  multiplying  words 
there  wanteth  not  sin. 

Wife.  I  desire  to  be  used  better,  or  I  shall  be  a 
worse  wife. 

Husb.  You  are  disposed  to  be  out  of  temper  at 
this  time,  my  dear ;  1  hope  you  will  be  of  another 
mind  when  you  have  considered  of  it.  I'll  leave 
you  awhile. 

Wife.  For  as  long  as  you  please. 

(He  withdraws,  and  goes  up  stairs.) 

When  her  husband  was  gone,  and  she  had  sate 
awhile,  and  mused  upon  what  she  had  done,  her 
passion  began  to  abate,  and  reason  takes  place  again 
in  her  soul,  and  first  her  unkindness  to  her  husband 
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began  to  show  itself  to  her.  I  believe,  says  she  to 
herself,  I  have  angered  him  heartily.  Well,  it  can't 
be  helped  now,  let  him  even  take  it  how  he  will. 

But  a  little  further  thinking  brought  her  more  to 
herself,  and  then  her  affection  to  him  stirred  in  her, 
she  breaks  out  again :  But  why  should  I  treat  him 
thus  ?  He  never  was  unkind  to  me  in  his  life  ;  he 
has  been  the  tenderest  husband  that  ever  woman 
had,  and  has  taken  me  with  circumstances  ill 
enough.  I'll  go  and  heal  it  all  again,  take  him  in 
my  arms,  and  speak  kindly  to  him. 

Away  she  goes  to  speak  to  him,  but  cannot  find 
him ;  she  inquires  for  him,  the  servants  say  he  is  in 
his  closet ;  up  she  flies  thither,  but  he  was  come 
down  again,  and  was  gone  out ;  then  looking  out  at 
the  window,  she  saw  him  at  a  distance  walking  very 
melancholy  in  some  fields  near  the  house,  all  alone 
by  himself.  By  this  time  she  was  entirely  come  to 
herself,  and  seeing  him  walk  so  solitary,  it  made  her 
very  uneasy.  She  sends  a  servant  to  him  to  tell 
him  she  desired  to  speak  with  him,  and  in  hopes  of 
his  coming,  she  run  out  into  the  garden  to  meet 
him,  but  the  boy  brought  her  word  again  he  was 
gone,  and  he  could  not  find  him. 

Now  she  began  violently  to  reproach  herself  with 
her  ill  usage  of  her  husband,  and  shutting  herself 
into  her  chamber,  she  reflected  bitterly  on  herself. 

What  a  brute  have  I  been,  said  she,  to  the  best 
husband  that  ever  woman  had  !  that  took  me  with- 
out a  farthing  portion,  when  I  was  turned  out  of 
doors  by  my  father  and  mother ;  that  never  said  an 
unkind  thing  to  me  in  his  life ;  that  when  I  have 
lost  501.  at  a  time  at  play,  never  said  so  much  as, 
Why  did  you  do  so  ?  or  grudged  parting  with  his 
money !  What  barbarous  language  have  I  given 
him !  And  how  calmly  and  tenderly  has  he  re- 
turned all  along,  without  one  unkind  word.    Sure  I 
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am  the  veriest  brute  of  a  wife  that  ever  man  had ! 
And  don't  deserve  that  ever  he  should  have  the 
least  value  for  me  again.  She  stopt  awhile  and 
wept  vehemently,  and  then  went  on  with  her  ex- 
clamations upon  herself  thus  : — 

Then  what  have  I  quarrelled  with  him  for  !  but 
for  what  all  the  women  in  the  nation  but  I  would 
value  a  man  for,  viz.,  for  his  being  sober  and  virtu- 
ous and  religious  ;  and  did  ever  a  fool  talk  to  a 
husband  as  I  did  about  his  family  orders !  his  pray- 
ing to  God !  and  the  like.  Why  my  own  con- 
science tells  me  that  he  is  in  the  right  and  I  am  in 
the  wrong  ;  and  though  I  mind  nothing  myself,  I 
cannot  but  own  he  does  well,  Sure  I  am  the  worst 
creature  alive !  There  are  many  women  and  men 
too  that  have  religion  little  enough,  but  sure  never 
any  woman  abused  a  husband  for  being  better  than 
herself  before ! 

Here  she  burst  out  into  tears  again,  and  still 
impatient  upon  every  little  noise  she  heard  in  the 
house  to  know  if  her  husband  was  come  home. 

Her  husband  had  borne  all  her  taunts  with  the 
utmost  patience,  as  above,  and  had  not  withdrawn 
at  last  but  that  he  found  himself  moved  by  her 
talking  irreligiously  and  profanely ;  when  fearing  he 
should  fly  out  in  a  passion  too,  and  so  give  her  any 
indecent  language  as  she  did  him,  and  which  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  avoid,  he  withdrew. 

He  was  however  not  only  surprised,  but  extremely 
afflicted  at  his  treatment ;  and  not  only  at  this  as  an 
accident,  but  at  the  sad  prospect  of  what  he  was  to 
expect  from  the  continuance  of  it ;  and  that  both  as 
it  respected  the  conduct  of  herself  abroad,  which 
began  to  be  public ;  and  also  the  treatment  he  was 
to  have  from  her  at  home. 

However,  as  the  best  remedy  for  the  disorder  of 
his  passions,  he  went  immediately  into  his  closet, 
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and  prayed  earnestly  to  God  for  a  patient  submissive 
frame  in  himself  to  all  his  providences  ;  that  he  might 
not  lay  any  stress  upon  the  instrument,  but  view  the 
meaning  and  design  of  sovereign  goodness  in  all 
those  things ;  not  forgetting  at  the  same  time  to 
pray  very  sincerely  for  his  wife,  that  God  would 
open  her  eyes,  convince  her  of  her  sin,  and  bring 
her  home  to  himself,  by  a  true  repentance  and  re- 
formation. 

This  brought  him  to  a  perfect  composure  of  mind  ; 
and  after  some  time  spent  thus,  he  went  out,  and 
took  a  walk  in  some  fields  behind  his  house,  where 
his  wife  afterwards,  as  is  noted  above,  discovered 
him  from  her  chamber  window ;  but  before  the 
messenger  she  sent  came  thither,  he  was  gone, 
having  walked  into  the  city ;  and  as  he  went,  he 
accidentally  met  with  his  wife's  father ;  and  going 
to  take  a  glass  of  wine  together,  the  following  dis- 
course happened  between  them  : — 

Fa.  Well,  son,  I  hear  you  are  going  to  house- 
keeping. I  give  you  joy  of  your  settlement ;  how 
does  all  your  family. 

Son.  We  should  do  all  much  better,  if  we  had 
your  blessing,  sir,  and  might  have  some  of  your 
company. 

Fa.  Indeed,  son,  you  have  my  blessing,  and  good 
wishes  very  heartily ;  I  have  no  other  reason. 

Son.  I  thank  you  for  it  so  far,  sir,  but  we  are 
without  it  in  a  family  way ;  which  is  what  I  long  to 
have  over ;  is  there  no  way,  sir,  to  obtain  your 
pardon  ? 

Fa.  God  has  not  obliged  us  to  pardon  offences 
that  are  never  acknowledged,  son. 

Son.  Sir,  your  daughter  and  I  are  one  now,  be 
pleased  to  accept  my  acknowledgment  for  her ;  I  do 
most  freely  own  she  has  been  in  the  wrong  in  every 
part,  and  I'll  beg  your  pardon  for  her  on  my  knees. 
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Fa.  If  you  will  say  she  desires  you  to  do  so,  I'll 
grant  it  at  first  word,  and  abate  you  the  ceremony 
of  kneeling. 

Son.  I  wish  I  could  say  so,  sir,  honestly ;  but  I 
dare  not  say  so  unless  it  were  true. 

Fa.  I  know  that  very  well,  and  therefore  I  put  it 
upon  your  bare  saying  it. 

Son.  It  is  my  great  grief  that  it  is  not  so  much  so 
as  I  would  have  it ;  but  can  you  abate  nothing,  sir  ? 

Fa.  Nay,  son,  I'll  leave  it  to  you;  is  it  meet  I 
should  come  and  say,  daughter,  I  am  in  the  wrong ; 
I  ought  not  to  have  reformed  my  family?  or  if  I 
had,  I  ought  not  to  have  expected  you  or  your  bro- 
ther should  have  complied  with  it ;  and  therefore 
you  have  been  in  the  right,  and  I  am  very  sorry  it 
has  gone  so  far :  pray  come  and  see  me  ? 

Son.  No,  sir,  I  never  so  much  as  thought  you 
were  in  the  wrong ;  nor  do  I  say  but  my  wife  ought 
to  come  and  acknowledge  her  fault,  and  ask  you 
pardon ;  but  she  has  had  ill  advisers ;  if  I  had  in- 
fluence enough  on  her  to  prevail,  she  should  neither 
eat  nor  sleep  till  she  asked  you  pardon  in  the  hum- 
blest manner  possible. 

Fa.  For  your  sake,  son,  and  to  let  you  see  how 
willing  I  am  to  heal  a  family  breach,  if  she  will 
send  one  word  by  you,  that  she  acknowledges  she 
has  failed  in  her  duty,  and  desires  me  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  her,  I'll  come  to  your  house  and  see  her 
to-morrow. 

Son.  It  is  my  grief,  sir,  that  I  cannot  promise 
for  her  that  she  should  comply  with  what  is  so 
reasonable  and  so  kind ;  I  acknowledge,  sir,  you 
cannot  ask  less. 

Fa.  Nay,  I  do  not  expect  it ;  I  know  she  won't 
do  it ,  did  she  not  refuse  so  much  as  to  see  me, 
when  she  had  no  reason  but  to  think  she  was  upon 
her  death-bed  ? 
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Son.  I  am  sorry  to  own  to  you,  sir,  that  I  have 
not  interest  enough  in  her  to  prevail  for  what  is  so 
just  and  so  much  her  duty ;  it  is  my  affliction ;  I  did 
not  think  she  would  have  stood  out  so  long. 

Fa.  I  do  not  expect  it  of  you,  son ;  I  know  her ; 
I  wish  you  could  prevail  with  her  upon  some  other 
accounts  ;  she  manages  herself  very  strangely,  as  I 
hear. 

Son.  I  hope  time  may  show  her  the  mistakes  she 
commits  ;  they  are  not  of  any  great  consequence ; 
she  will  be  wiser,  sir,  with  a  little  more  experience. 

Fa.  But  in  the  mean  time  she  ruins  her  reputa- 
tion, and  may  ruin  your  estate  ;  for  she  goes  so 
much  abroad,  she  is  very  seldom  at  home  ;  and 
more  than  that,  I  hear  she  plays. 

Son.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  of  her  virtue ;  though 
she  may  err  in  her  prudence,  sir,  and  that  makes 
me  say  I  hope  a  little  time  will  rectify  it  all ;  as  to 
play,  she  does  not  play  high. 

Fa.  Why,  son,  I  hear  she  lost  50/.  at  sir  An- 
thony's a  few  nights  ago.  I  wonder  you'll  let  her 
go  there ;  I  forbade  her  that  house  when  she  was  a 
maid  ;  nay,  her  brother,  give  him  his  due,  blamed 
her  for  going  there  ;  he  is  the  rakishest  fellow  in 
the  town,  and  his  sisters,  whom  she  used  to  visit, 
are  no  better  than  they  should  be  ;  I  would  have 
you,  for  her  sake  as  well  as  your  own,  persuade  her 
against  it. 

Son.  Alas,  sir,  she  is  not  to  be  persuaded  by  me 
to  things  of  less  consequence  than  that ! 

Fa.  Then  you  must  restrain  her. 

Son.  That  is  a  task  I  am  no  way  qualified  for, 
any  further  than  the  violence  of  entreaties  and  per- 
suasions will  have  an  effect. 

Fa.  Why  then  a  wife  may  ruin  herself  and  you 
too ;  I  thought  you  had  been  fitter  to  make  a  hus- 
band than  that  comes  to  ;  why  it  is  not  ill  using  a 
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wife,  it  is  love  to  her,  to  restrain  her  from  ruining 
her  own  reputation  and  your  estate  ;  do  you  think 
I  would  persuade  you  to  use  her  ill  ?  though  she  has 
not  behaved  well  to  me,  she  is  my  daughter ;  and  was 
once  my  best-beloved  daughter;  nay,  I  love  her  very 
well  still,  and  I  would  not  have  my  scores  paid  that 
way. 

Son.  Truly,  sir,  if  that  be  required  of  a  husband, 
I  am  not  fit  for  a  husband  ;  and  as  to  ruining  me, 
indeed,  if  my  wife  will  ruin  me,  I  may  be  ruined  ; 
for  I  can  never  frame  my  temper  to  use  any  violence 
or  restraint  with  her ;  besides,  her  temper  is  such, 
she  would  set  all  the  house  in  a  flame,  and  expose 
herself  to  all  the  world. 

Fa.  Pray  what  said  she  to  you  for  losing  50/.  at 
play  ?    I  heard  you  paid  it  for  her. 

Son  No,  sir,  I  would  not  dishonour  her  so  much ; 
I  gave  it  her  immediately  to  pay  for  herself ;  she 
said  of  her  own  accord,  she  was  in  the  wrong,  and 
she  would  play  no  more  ;  I  wish  she  would  lose 
500/.,  though  I  paid  it  this  very  night,  so  she  might 
but  be  prevailed  with  to  leave  it  off. 

Fa.  I  hear  she  behaves  very  ill  to  you  at  home, 
too. 

Son.  No,  no,  sir,  I  do  not  complain  of  her,  she 
would  be  a  very  good  wife  to  me,  sir,  if  I  could 
persuade  her  to  leave  off  keeping  company  with  two 
or  three  families,  and  I  hope  in  time  she  will  be 
tired  of  them. 

Fa.  I  cannot  but  be  glad  that  I  fairly  told  you 
all  I  feared  of  her,  before  you  had  her ;  you  have 
nothing  to  blame  me  for. 

Son.  Sir,  I  blame  nobody;  she  is  a  very  good  wife. 

Fa.  Well,  you  are  kind  to  her ;  but  I  blame  her 
extremely,  and  it  is  a  grief  to  me  that  anything  out 
of  my  family  should  behave  so ;  I  am  sensible  how 
obliging  you  have  carried  it  to  her,  and  do  still,  and 
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how  tenderly  you  use  her ;  and  I  wanted  an  occasion 
to  tell  you,  that  though  she  has  not  grace  to  make 
you  a  suitable  return  for  it,  I  shall  never  forget  it, 
nor,  I  hope,  forget  to  reward  it. 

Son.  Sir,  you  lay  too  much  stress  upon  what  is 
nothing  but  my  duty,  and  what  she  very  well  de- 
serves ;  for,  give  her  her  due,  when  she  is  not  pre- 
judiced by  her  passions,  which  are  hasty,  and  which 
hurry  her  too  violently  after  the  gaieties  of  the 
town,  and  the  company  which  she  is  fond  of,  she  is 
of  the  most  engaging  temper  in  the  world ;  and  no 
man  that  has  any  sense  or  affection  can  be  unkind 
to  her ;  I  may  have  faults  on  my  side,  and  I  should 
think  it  hard  she  would  not  bear  with  them,  and  I 
see  nothing  in  her  but  I  can  bear  with,  and  wait 
patiently  for  the  return  of  her  temper  ;  nothing  that 
afflicts  me  so  much  in  her,  as  to  see  her  so  entirely 
empty  of  anything  that  is  religious,  that  she  will 
hardly  bear  with  our  family  orders,  and  the  common 
worship  of  God ;  but  as  that  must  be  wrought  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  God,  I  hope  still  it  will  come 
in  his  due  time ;  she  wants  no  sense  of  things,  nor 
knowledge  of  what  is  our  natural  duty,  either  to 
God  or  one  another. 

Fa.  Well,  son,  you  have  more  hopes  of  her  than 
I  have,  I  assure  you ;  I  cannot  but  say  if  anything 
on  earth  can  bring  her  to  a  sense  of  her  duty,  either 
to  God  or  man,  it  must  be  such  a  winning,  obliging 
carriage  as  she  receives  from  you ;  if  that  will  not 
work  on  her,  she  must  be  the  ungratefullest  creature 
on  earth  ;  considering  in  what  circumstances  you 
took  her,  and  that  you  have  had  her  three  years 
without  having  had  a  penny  with  her. 

Son.  Sir,  as  I  told  her  before  I  married  her,  I 
would  never  ask  anything  of  you  on  that  account, 
till  I  had,  if  possible,  brought  her  and  you  to  be  re- 
conciled ;  so  I  have  been  as  good  as  my  word.  I 
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am  sure  she  has  suffered  no  inconvenience  on  that 
account. 

Fa.  But  I  shall  not  be  so  unjust  to  you  as  to  let 
you  suffer  on  that  account ;  and  therefore,  though  I 
cannot  receive  her  as  a  daughter,  yet  I  shall  always 
value  you,  and  treat  you  as  a  son,  nay,  as  my  own 
son ;  and  though  for  her  I  would  not  disburse  a 
shilling,  yet  I  have  resolved,  and  have  wanted  an 
opportunity  to  tell  you,  that  I  will  give  you  for  your 
own  sake,  not  for  hers,  as  much  as  I  would  have 
given  her  if  she  had  never  disobliged  me ;  and  if 
you  are  willing  to  have  it  settled  on  either  or  both 
your  children,  I  will  do  it  when  you  please. 

Son.  It  is  more,  sir,  than  I  can  ask,  and  therefore 
it  shall  be  settled  as  you  shall  think  fit ;  I  hope  my 
wife  will  think  herself  obliged  to  thank  you,  sir,  as 
well  as  I. 

Fa.  I  do  not  expect  or  regard  her  thanks,  while 
she  stands  out  against  her  duty :  the  submission  I 
have  insisted  upon,  is  no  ceremony;  I  demand  it  not 
in  respect  to  myself,  but  as  a  debt  due  to  the  world, 
in  acknowledgment  of  her  duty  to  God  and  her 
parents  ;  and  as  I  had  never  withheld  her  portion, 
but  in  expectation  that  some  time  or  other  she 
would  have  complied  and  have  come  to  herself,  so 
I  make  no  advantage  of  the  delay,  but  you  shall 
have  the  interest  of  it  from  the  day  of  her  marriage ; 
and  as  I  say  this  is  done  to  oblige  you,  and  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  your  extraordinary  behaviour  to 
my  daughter,  so  you  shall  not  take  it  ill  that  I  de- 
sire her  to  take  notice  I  will  not  now  accept  of  her 
submission,  or  be  any  ways  concerned  with  her,  or 
for  her,  upon  any  account  whatsoever. 

Son.  Sir,  as  the  goodness  you  are  pleased  to  ex- 
press to  me  is  more  than  I  have  merit  to  balance, 
or  reason  to  expect,  so  I  beg  you  would  not  let 
your  kindness  to  me  be  clogged  with  any  further 
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severity  to  my  wife  ;  for  since  our  good  or  evil 
being  in  this  world  is  inseparable,  this  would  be 
laying  a  heavy  load  on  me,  at  the  same  time  that 
you  are  obliging  me  in  the  highest  manner  possible ; 
nay,  this  would  be  an  unspeakable  grief  to  me, 
since  all  the  prospect  of  happiness  I  have  in  this 
world,  consists  in  the  hopes  I  have  of  one  day 
making  up  this  wretched  breach  to  the  comfort  and 
satisfaction  of  us  all. 

Fa.  Well,  however,  you  may  deliver  this  as  a  mes- 
sage to  your  wife  from  me  ;  only,  noting  for  our  own 
private  satisfaction,  that  I  do  not  make  this  with  the 
same  unalterable  resolution  as  I  have  the  other. 

Son,  Then,  sir,  I  entreat  you  let  me  not  be  the 
messenger  of  anything  to  my  wife  that  I  know  will 
grieve  her. 

Fa.  If  the  absence  from  her  father  had  been  any 
grief  to  her,  she  would  ill  have  borne  it  out  so  long; 
I  cannot  suppose  it  any  grief  to  her. 

Son.  But,  sir,  I  have  many  reasons  to  believe  it 
is  a  grief  to  her  ;  and  many  more  to  hope  that  it 
will  be  much  more  a  grief  to  her  than  it  is,  when 
God  shall  be  pleased  to  show  her  both  the  sin  of 
what  is  past  and  what  is  her  duty  for  time  to  come ; 
which  time  I  earnestly  pray  for,  and  not  without 
hope  ;  and,  sir,  as  I  shall  always  make  it  my  en- 
deavour to  convince  her  how  much  it  is  her  duty  to 
acknowledge  her  offence  both  to  God  and  her  father, 
and  humbly  to  ask  pardon  of  both,  I  beg  you 
would  not  put  a  silencing  argument  in  her  mouth  to 
answer  my  entreaties  and  persuasions  with,  by 
saying  to  me,  don't  you  know  'tis  too  late,  and  has 
not  my  father  said,  if  I  do  submit  myself  to  him  now, 
he  will  not  accept  me.  If  God  should  say  so  at  the 
same  time,  sir.  we  should  be  undone,  and  the 
having  you  say  so  on  the  one  hand,  may  tempt  her 
to  despair  of  God's  mercy  on  the  other,  and  so  make 
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that  conviction  which  I  hope  shall  be  her  mercy 
whenever  it  comes,  be  her  ruin. 

(  The  father  embraces  him.) 

Fa.  Dear  son,  you  are  fitter  to  be  a  father  than  I 
am ;  I  am  fully  answered  by  your  arguments ;  no- 
thing can  be  more  engaging  than  the  affection  you 
discover  for  a  wife  that  I  doubt  never  deserved  it 
from  you,  and  I  believe  never  will ;  I  will  forbear 
the  message  ;  say  to  her  then  whatever  you  will,  and 
whatever  God  shall  direct  you,  in  order  to  bring  her 
to  her  duty  ;  you  give  me  some  hopes  that  God  will 
be  merciful  to  her,  in  that  he  has  fixed  such  a  con- 
cern for  her  good  in  one  so  capable  of  being  a  pre- 
vailing instrument  with  her ;  I  pray  God  bless  your 
counsel  to  her  good. 

(  They  part,  and  the  young  gentleman  goes  home 
to  his  wife. 

His  wife  had  impatiently  waited  for  his  return ; 
her  passion  was  entirely  over,  and  her  affection  to 
her  husband  acting  now  as  violently  the  other  way, 
she  had  afflicted  herself  exceedingly  at  his  not 
coming  home  ;  insomuch  that  her  grief  put  her  very 
much  out  of  order,  and  she  had  thrown  herself  down 
upon  a  couch  in  her  chamber ;  but  had  ordered  her 
servants  not  to  fail  to  call  her  as  soon  as  their  mas- 
ter came  in. 

As  soon  as  he  came  in,  which  was  later  than  his 
usual  time,  and  upon  inquiring  for  his  wife,  was  told 
by  the  servants  that  she  was  very  ill,  he  run  directly 
up  stairs  into  her  chamber  before  anybody  could 
give  her  notice  of  his  being  come  ;  but  she  who 
listened  too  attentively  to  want  a  messenger,  heard 
him  coming  up  stairs,  and  rising  hastily  off  the 
couch,  she  ran  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  him,  and 
taking  him  violently  in  her  arms,  My  dear  !  says  she, 
forgive  me,  that  I  have  ungratefully  insulted  and 
basely  provoked  the  tenderest  husband  and  the  best 
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temper  in  the  world.  Tears  choked  her  words, 
and  she  could  say  no  more,  and  having  risen  up  and 
run  cross  the  room  too  hastily,  the  violence  of  that 
motion,  and  of  her  own  passions,  overcame  her,  and 
she  fainted. 

He  called  out  for  help,  and  the  servants  imme- 
diately running  in,  she  was  carried  back  to  her 
chamber,  and  in  some  short  time  she  came  to  her- 
self again,  but  finding  her  husband  sitting  by  her,  and 
very  anxious  for  her,  it  renewed  her  grief,  and  made 
her  for  some  time  unable  to  express  herself  freely. 

When  she  was  entirely  recovered,  and  fit  to  con- 
verse, she  ordered  the  servants  to  withdraw;  and 
then  with  abundance  of  tears  she  acknowledged  to 
him  how  sensible  she  was  that  she  had  used  him  ill, 
and  that  she  had  not  behaved  herself  as  became  her 
in  any  carriage  to  him  ;  how  afflicted  she  had  been 
at  his  absence  so  long,  believing  that  she  had  exas- 
perated him  and  grieved  him,  and  in  short  assured 
him  she  would  endeavour  to  make  him  amends 
by  a  quite  different  behaviour  to  him  all  her  life 
after. 

The  grief  he  had  conceived  at  her  swooning 
away,  and  the  surprise  of  it,  together  with  the  ex- 
treme of  joy  he  felt  within  himself  at  her  declaring 
her  resolutions  of  altering  her  conduct,  caused  him 
to  speak  little  to  her,  except  what  he  thought  pro- 
per to  comfort  her,  till  she  pressed  him  by  often  re- 
peating such  questions  as  these,  My  dear,  do  you 
forgive  me  ?  Are  you  not  angry  ?  Were  you  not 
very  angry  ?  and  the  like,  which  made  him,  after 
some  pause,  answer  thus  : — 

Husb.  My  dear,  I  am  not  angry ;  nay,  I  was  not 
angry ;  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  angry  with 
you ;  but  I  cannot  say  I  was  not  grieved  and 
heartily  afflicted ;  but  you  have  abundantly  made 
me  amends,  and  much  more  than  ever  I  desired  of 
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you,  for  I  can  allow  of  no  submissions  and  subjec- 
tions between  you  and  me,  but  those  of  love ;  but 
you  will  add  to  my  satisfaction  more  than  you  are 
aware  of,  or  than  I  can  express,  if  you  will  give  me 
leave  to  ask  you  one  question. 

Wife.  What  is  that,  my  dear  ;  I'll  answer  you 
any  question  you  can  ask,  as  well  as  I  can. 

Hush.  How  long,  my  dear,  after  I  left  you,  was 
it  before  your  affections  prevailed  over  your  passion, 
to  work  this  blessed  change  upon  your  mind. 

Wife.  My  dear,  you  were  not  gone  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  before  my  heart  struck  me  that  I  had  been 
unkind  to  you,  and  I  acknowledge  that  you  had  not 
deserved  it  at  my  hands. 

Husb.  My  dear,  I  am  satisfied,  fully  satisfied ! 
The  work  is  of  God,  to  him  shall  be  the  glory,  and 
I  will  take  it  for  a  blessed  token  that  it  shall  not 
end  here,  for  his  works  are  all  perfect. 

The  wife  had  no  guess  at  what  he  meant  by  this, 
and  therefore  made  no  reply ;  but  his  joy  at  her  an- 
swer proceeded  from  this,  that  he  knew  the  change 
was  wrought  in  her  that  very  time,  nay,  as  near  as 
he  could  guess,  the  very  moments  that  he,  as  is 
noted  before,  was  earnestly  praying  to  God,  not  only 
to  give  him  patience  to  bear  the  affliction,  but  in  his 
own  time  to  open  her  eyes  to  her  duty,  convince  her 
of  her  sin,  and  bring  her  to  a  sincere  repentance  ; 
(vide  page  345)  ;  and  this  was  an  unspeakable  com- 
fort to  him. 

This  affected  him  so  much,  that  as  soon  as  he 
could  possibly  leave  his  wife,  he  retired  to  his  closet, 
and,  with  great  thankfulness  and  joy,  gave  praises  to 
the  Divine  Goodness  for  his  beginning  of  mercy,  not 
forgetting  earnestly  to  pray  that  God  would  be 
pleased  to  carry  on  this  work  to  a  thorough  awaken- 
ing the  conscience  of  his  wife,  and  bringing  her  to  a 
sincere  repentance  for  her  former  errors ;  in  which 
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how  he  was  heard,  and  how  effectually  he  was  au- 
swered,  will  appear  in  the  following  part  of  this  work. 

The  father  of  the  young  lady  having,  as  is  said 
above,  been  discoursing  with  her  husband  some 
time,  when  they  parted  he  went  home,  where  he 
found  a  letter  directed  to  his  daughter,  and  which 
had  come  enclosed  in  one  to  him  from  his  son,  who 
had  gone  abroad  into  the  army,  as  is  noted  already. 
This  letter  he  immediately  sent  away  by  a  servant 
to  his  daughter,  and  it  was  brought  to  her  just  at 
that  time  when  her  husband  was  withdrawn,  as 
above,  so  that  when  he  came  back  he  found  his 
wife  all  in  tears  again  ;  he  began  to  comfort  her, 
thinking  it  was  the  effect  of  the  same  thing  which 
had  affected  her  before  ;  but  she  undeceived  him  by 
showing  him  a  letter  from  her  brother,  which  was 
to  this  purpose  : — 

Dear  Sister, 
While  I  had  a  hand  to  write  to  you,  I  too  seldom 
paid  you  the  respect,  which  my  affection  and  duty  to 
you  required ;  and  now  I  have  neither  a  hand  to 
write  or  a  heart  to  dictate.  My  last  gave  you  an 
account  of  my  being  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Doway, 
of  which  after  some  time  I  was  cured ;  though  I  lay 
all  the  winter  sick  at  Lisle  ;  now  I  am  the  miser- 
ablest  object  in  the  world :  I  was  taken  prisoner 
of  war  last  week,  and  am  brought  to  this  place, 
having  my  right  arm  broken  by  a  musket-ball,  and 
to-morrow  must  be  cut  off :  God  is  just,  sister.  I 
cut  off  my  father's  right  arm,  as  to  his  family,  when 
I  broke  from  him  by  violence  and  went  abroad 
against  his  consent ;  now  I  lose  my  right  arm  as  a 
just  retaliation ;  I  insulted  my  father  upon  my 
having  an  estate  without  him,  now  I  must  come  a 
begging  to  my  father  for  bread,  or  perish  in  misery  ; 
for  my  estate  is  gone,  and  I  am  out  of  commission. 
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God  is  just,  sister!  He  is  very  just!  I  hope  you 
have  begged  my  father's  pardon,  and  obtained  his 
blessing,  though  I  may  never  live  to  do  it.  I  have 
wrote  to  my  father  for  some  assistance,  but  have 
little  reason  to  expect  it.  Adieu. 

Your  dying  brother. 

Cambray,  1709. 

The  grief  of  this  surprising  letter,  and  the  con- 
cern she  had  been  in  before,  upon  her  breach  with 
her  husband,  put  her  into  such  an  agony  that  she 
spoke  not  a  word,  but  incessantly  grieved  and  wept; 
nor  could  the  tenderest,  most  affectionate  expres- 
sions of  her  husband,  who  never  stirred  from  her, 
procure  a  word  from  her  all  the  evening ;  she  went 
to  bed  indeed,  but  got  no  sleep  that  night,  and  by 
the  next  morning  it  had  thrown  her  into  a  high 
fever,  which  brought  her  to  death's  door,  as  we  call 
it ;  and  as  it  pleased  God  that  during  the  violence  of 
her  distemper  she  retained  the  perfect  use  of  her 
senses,  so  the  sense  of  her  danger  awakened  her  to 
a  sense  of  her  duty,  as  will  appear  in  the  next 
dialogue. 

End  of  the  third  dialogue. 

DIALOGUE  IV. 

The  last  dialogue  gave  an  account  of  the  accident 
which  had  thrown  the  young  married  lady  into  a 
dangerous  fever,  and  left  her  in  a  very  weak  condi- 
tion ;  her  husband,  as  he  was  a  tender  affectionate 
relation,  and  was  in  the  utmost  concern  and  affliction 
for  her,  seeing  a  great  deal  of  danger  of  her  life,  ' so,  as 
he  was  also  a  serious  Christian,  he  could  notbe  without 
inexpressible  anxieties  for  her  future  state  ;  he  had 
been  backward  to  speak  to  her  of  death,  or  of  any 
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of  the  perplexities  which  were  upon  him  for  her  con- 
dition, lest  the  impression  should  be  assistant  to  the 
disease;  yet  he  thought  it  was  his  indispensable  duty 
not  to  be  wanting  to  make  her  sensible  of  her  danger 
as  to  her  soul's  condition ;  and  especially  as  to  the 
breach  with  her  father,  which  he  always  acknow- 
ledged was  unjustifiable,  and  a  great  sin  in  her,  both 
against  God  and  her  father. 

While  he  was  sitting  mournfully  by  her,  and  his 
heart  oppressed  with  the  struggle  he  had  between 
his  duty  to  tell  her  his  thoughts,  and  his  fear  of  in- 
juring her  health  by  it ;  she  put  an  end  to  his 
trouble  of  that  kind,  by  beginning  with  him  thus :  — 

Wife.  My  dear,  you  see  I  am  dying,  but  I  cannot 
go  out  of  the  world  without  repeating  my  acknow- 
ledgment to  you,  that  I  have  not  carried  it  to  you  as 
became  me,  or  done  either  the  duty  of  a  wife,  or  a 
Christian,  as  to  you  in  particular ;  especially  your 
kindness  to  me  considered  ;  and  therefore  I  repeat 
my  asking  you  pardon,  forgive  me,  my  dear,  and  let 
me  be  assured  you  do  it  freely,  for  this  is  not  a  time 
to  compliment  me. 

Husb.  My  dear,  I  have  been  backward  to  speak, 
because  I  would  not  oppress  and  discourage  thee^; 
but  I  cannot  deny  that  I  fear  thy  danger  is  great : 
as  for  what  troubles  thy  mind  about  any  carriage  to 
me,  be  as  easy  as  if  we  were  not  yet  come  together. 
I  have  not  the  least  regret  or  resentment  in  my 
heart  about  it ;  it  is  all  to  me  as  if  it  had  never  been 
done. 

Wife.  Then  say  you  forgive  me,  you  must  say  so; 
say  you  forgive  me,  my  dear. 

Husb.  If  I  did  not  say  so  plainly  before,  it  was 
because  I  would  not  call  it  an  offence  ;  but  since 
you  will  have  me  call  it  so,  I  do  forgive  all  that  can 
be  thought  an  offence  against  me,  with  all  the 
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freedom  and  joy  I  am  capable  of:  the  Lord  forgive 
all  our  offences  against  him. 

Wife,  Then,  my  dear,  I  am  satisfied,  and  thankful, 
and  if  God  spare  me  farther  life,  I'll  make  thee  full 
amends  if  it  be  in  my  power  ;  if  not,  my  request  is, 
let  it  answer  all  the  reproaches  that  shall  be  cast 
upon  me  after  I  am  gone,  by  telling  the  whole  world, 
that  I  acknowledged,  and  asked  your  pardon. 

Husb,  My  dear,  let  it  take  up  none  of  your 
thoughts,  matters  of  greater  moment  are  before  thee ; 
if  thy  life  is  in  danger,  as  I  fear,  I  beg  of  thee,  my 
dear,  look  up  to  Him  that  gives  life,  and  to  whom  are 
the  issues  of  life,  and  of  death. 

Wife,  I  have  had  a  sad  prospect  within  !  a  guilty 
soul,  and  a  hardened  heart ! 

Husb,  But  there  is  forgiveness  with  him,  that  he 
may  be  feared ;  and  he  will  take  away  the  heart  of 
stone  and  give  a  heart  of  flesh. 

Wife,  But  it  is  very  late  to  ask  it  now!  very 
late !  a  sick-bed  is  an  ill  time  to  repent  in !  when 
the  body  is  burdened  with  the  force  of  a  disease,  the 
soul  oppressed  with  a  fearful  view  of  eternity,  and 
the  senses  seldom  free  to  act  their  part. 

Husb,  My  dear,  but  though  it  be  very  late,  it  is 
never  too  late  ;  powerful  grace  is  not  restrained  to 
time,  or  limited  by  circumstances ;  one  relenting 
thought,  sincerely  cast  up  to  heaven  ;  one  hearty 
wish,  one  returning  sigh,  can  reach  heaven ;  be  not 
afraid  to  cast  thy  soul  at  his  feet,  whose  nature  and 
property  is  ever  to  have  mercy,  and  to  forgive. 

Wife,  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  too  late. 

Husb,  Remember  then  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  himself :  Be  not  afraid,  only  believe.  My 
dear,  shall  I  desire  the  minister  to  make  thee  a 
visit,  and  pray  with  thee,  it  may  be  God  may  direct 
him  to  speak  something  to  thy  comfort  ? 

Wife,  No,  my  dear,  those  prayers  of  thine,  which 
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I  have  wickedly  and  unkindly  made  my  jest,  shall  be 
now  my  only  comfort !  and  as  God  is  just  in  bringing 
me  to  wafit  thy  prayers,  which  I  too  much  slighted, 
so  he  is  good,  and  may  be  pleased  to  do  me  good  by 
the  means  that  I  so  wickedly  contemned ;  that 
others  may  know  the  duty  of  so  near  a  relation  as 
husband  and  wife  ;  and  I  may,  if  I  should  live,  know 
how  to  value  them  for  the  future !  Will  you  pray 
with  me,  my  dear? 

Husb.  As  well  as  my  grief  will  permit  me,  my 
dear,  I  will  with  all  my  heart. 

Upon  her  earnest  request  her  husband  prayed 
with  her,  and  she  seemed  so  affected  with  the  con- 
fession of  sin  which  he  made  to  be  as  it  were  the 
introductory  part  of  his  prayer,  that  from  that  time 
forward  he  entertained  great  hopes  of  her  being  a 
true  penitent. 

He  avoided  being  long,  in  respect  of  her  weak- 
ness ;  but  as  he  was  never  from  her,  either  night  or 
day,  she  caused  him  to  pray  with  her  almost  every 
two  hours,  and  sometimes  would  break  out  in  short 
ejaculatory  prayers  herself ;  in  which  he  could  per- 
ceive, mingled  with  deep  humiliation  and  confession, 
plain  appearances  of  her  having  more  hope  of  her 
future  state  than  before. 

Her  husband  encouraged  by  this,  in  one  of  his 
prayers,  making  confession  of  sin,  mentioned  some- 
thing of  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  youth,  which  we 
are  hurried  into  by  the  violence  of  our  passions,  and 
the  violent  affection  with  which  we  entertain  our 
pleasures  and  vanities ;  and  then  went  on  to  a  con- 
fession of  the  sin  of  rejecting  the  counsel  of  our 
instructors,  and  refusing  to  stoop  to  the  just  reproofs 
of  those  whom  we  are  committed  to  by  the  conse- 
quence of  our  relation,  or  by  our  dependence  upon 
them  ;  and  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  to ;  thus 
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proceeding  to  point  out,  though  gently,  the  sin  she 
had  been  guilty  of  in  resisting  the  admonitions  of 
her  parents  ;  imploring  God's  pardon  for  it,  and  that 
her  eyes  might  be  opened  to  see  and  acknowledge 
it. 

As  soon  as  this  prayer  was  over,  she  turned  her- 
self towards  him,  and  reaching  out  her  hands  to  him, 
she  embraced  him  with  as  great  passion  and  earnest- 
ness as  her  strength  would  permit ;  my  dear,  said 
she,  I  bless  God  for  what  he  has  put  into  thy  heart 
to  say  upon  the  subject ;  I  am  convinced  I  have 
sinned  greatly  in  that  matter  of  my  father ;  I  am 
convinced,  I  am  convinced,  —  repeating  the  words 
several  times  with  great  earnestness,  and  abundance 
of  tears. 

Her  husband  told  her  he  was  very  glad  to  hear 
her  say  so  much ;  that  it  had  lain  much  upon  his 
mind  to  mention  it  to  her,  but  that  he  was  loath  to 
grieve  her,  but  he  hoped  that  as  God  had  been 
pleased  to  make  her  sensible  of  the  evil  of  it,  so  he 
would,  as  of  old  in  the  case  of  the  great  penitent 
David,  no  sooner  gave  her  a  resolution  to  confess 
the  sin,  but  add  the  comfort  of  his  pardon  :  I  said 
I  will  confess  my  transgression  to  the  Lord,  and  thou 
forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin. 

She  looked  up  with  a  kind  of  smile  at  these 
words,  and  said  God  will  forgive  me,  my  dear, 
though  my  father  won't ;  at  which  her  husband 
said,  My  dear,  if  God  forgive  us,  it  is  not  so  much 
to  us  if  others  do  not ;  but  I  dare  say  if  thy  father 
heard  thee,  he  would  not  wait  for  any  further 
acknowledgment :  shall  I  let  him  know  it,  said  her 
husband,  1  know  his  heart  mourns  for  thee.  My 
dear,  said  she,  I  am  in  an  ill  condition  to  ask  him 
forgiveness  now,  but  if  he  was  here  I  would  do  it 
as  well  as  I  could,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  here  her 
tears  again  interrupting  her  she  said  no  more. 
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Her  husband  found  it  was  not  proper  to  say 
much  more  to  her  at  that  time,  her  distemper 
being  violent,  so  he  withdrew ;  secretly  pleased  to 
hear  her  speak  with  so  much  earnestness  and  con- 
cern about  her  father  ;  and  immediately  sent  a  ser- 
vant to  her  father  with  a  letter  to  tell  him  he  de- 
sired to  see  him  in  the  morning ;  and  withal  wrote 
some  account  of  the  occasion.  The  father,  though 
he  took  the  news  of  her  illness  very  heavily,  for  he 
still  loved  her  very  tenderly,  yet  receiving  this 
part  of  the  account  with  great  satisfaction,  came 
early  in  the  morning  to  the  house,  where  his  son-in- 
law  gave  him  an  account  of  all  the  particulars  of  his 
wife's  discourse. 

But  it  was  too  late ;  for  her  fever  had  increased 
upon  her  with  so  much  violence  in  the  night,  that 
when  her  father  came  into  the  room  she  was  speech- 
less ;  and  to  all  outward  appearance  at  the  very 
point  of  death. 

Her  husband,  though  passionately  afflicted  at  so 
sad  a  sight,  yet  willing  to  give  her  all  the  consola- 
tion he  could,  spoke  close  to  her  ear,  that  her 
father  was  come,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  take  any 
notice  of  it ;  he  repeated  it,  adding,  he  was  come 
to  give  her  his  blessing,  and  assure  her  that  he  had 
forgiven  all  the  breach  between  them ;  at  which 
words  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  at  her 
father,  but  closed  them  immediately,  and  remained 
speechless.  My  dear !  said  her  husband,  give  us  a 
sign  if  you  understand  us,  would  you  have  your  fa- 
ther forgive  you  ?  At  which  she  lifted  up  her  hand. 
And  pray  for  thee?  said  her  husband;  at  which  words 
she  lifted  up  her  hand  again,  and  just  opened  her 
eyes,  but  could  not  speak. 

This  was  a  melancholy  sight  for  two  such  near 
relations  to  bear ;  nor  did  it  afford  anything  more, 
that  serves  to  our  present  purpose.    The  father 
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prayed  by  her  bedside,  and  gave  God  thanks  for 
any  appearances  of  mercy  to  her  soul,  and  com- 
mitting her  into  the  hands  of  her  Redeemer, 
they  retired,  expecting  her  departing  every  mo- 
ment. 

But  Providence  had  otherwise  determined  it ; 
for  though  she  lay  in  that  condition  two  or  three 
days,  yet  it  pleased  God,  after  that,  the  fever 
seemed  to  abate,  and  she  came  to  her  speech  again, 
and  in  a  few  days  more  grew  better,  though  so 
very  weak  as  made  her  recovery  be  very  slow. 

Now  a  new  care  and  anxiety  seized  upon  her 
husband,  who,  though  truly  joyful  at  the  hopes  he 
had  of  his  wife's  recovery,  which  a  few  days  before 
there  was  no  room  to  expect,  yet  he  could  not  but 
be  fearful  lest  her  convictions  should  wear  off  with 
a  sense  of  her  danger,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of 
death-bed  repentance  ;  and  that  the  near  prospect 
of  death  now  disappearing,  her  love  of  vanity  and 
pleasure  should  return  with  her  health  ;  and  there- 
fore, like  one  that  truly  loved  her  soul's  advantage, 
as  well  as  her  personal  welfare,  he  began  early  to 
put  her  in  mind  of  the  debt  she  owed  to  the  good- 
ness of  God  ;  which  seemed  to  be  giving  her  a  new 
life;  and  to  whom  the  hours  he  should  now  bestow 
ought  te  be  dedicated,  as  given  for  that  purpose. 
His  often  repeating  these  things  gave  occasion  to 
the  following  discourse,  which  though  it  suffered 
several  intermissions  from  her  weakness,  yet  it 
being  all  to  the  same  purpose,  will  be  very  well 
read  as  one  continued  dialogue.  She  began  with 
her  husband  upon  the  occasion,  as  I  have  noted,  of 
his  often  repeating  his  cautions  against  forgetting, 
after  her  recovery,  the  sense  of  her  state  which  she 
had  upon  her  mind  when  she  was  in  expectation  of 
death. 

Wife.  My  dear,  says  she,  I  see  what  you  are 
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afraid  of;  you  fear  I  shall  forget  God's  goodness  to 
me,  as  soon  as  I  am  recovered. 

Husb.  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  cannot  forget  neither 
what  you  are,  nor  what  you  were. 

Wife.  But  I  see  plainly  you  are  anxious  about  it. 
Husb.  My  dear,  do  not  take  it  ill  ;  we  are  not 
ignorant  of  Satan's  devices ;  our  adversary  the 
devil,  like  a  roaring  lion,  goes  about  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour.  We  are  all  too  subject  to  forget 
the  vows  of  our  afflicted  condition;  I  am  no  other- 
wise afraid  for  thee,  than  as  we  are  all  apt  to  do  so. 

Wife.  But  has  he  not  snatched  me  as  a  brand  out 
of  the  fire?  Zech.  ii.  3. 

Husb.  It  is  very  true,  my  dear. 
Wife.  Has  he  not  ransomed  me  from  the  power  of 
the  grave  ?  Hos.  xiii.  14. 

Husb.  He  has,  I  hope,  ransomed  thy  soul  too. 
Wife.  Has  not  my  soul  been  precious  in  his  sight  ? 
1  Sam.  xxvi.  21. 

Husb.  May  God  keep  the  remembrance  of  it  al- 
ways upon  thy  mind,  my  dear. 

Wife.  I  am  assured  he  will  do  so. 
She  breaks  out  into  an  ecstasy  of  thankfulness, 
and  repeats  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  verses  of  the 
103rd  Psalm :  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and 
forget  not  all  his  benefits.  Who  forgiveth  all  thine 
iniquities,  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases.  Who 
redeemed  thy  life  from  destruction.  Who  crowneth 
thee  with  loving -kindnesses  and  tender  mercies. 

Husb.  Let  me  join,  my  dear,  said  her  husband ; 
Psalm  lxxxvi.  2,  3,  4,  5  :  0  thou  my  God,  save  thy 
servant  that  trusteth  in  thee,  be  merciful  unto  me, 
O  Lord,  for  I  cry  unto  thee  daily  ;  for  thou,  0 
Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive,  and  plenteous 
in  mercy  to  them  that  call  upon  thee. 

Wife.  Psalm  lxxxviii.  9,  10  :  Lord,  I  have  called 
daily  upon  thee,  L  have  stretched  out  my  hands  unto 
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thee  ;  wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead  ?  Shall 
the  dead  arise  and  praise  thee  ? 

Husb.  My  dear,  I  will  be  an  echo  to  all  thy 
breathings  of  this  kind,  Psalm  xcii.  12:  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  and  to  sing 
praises  to  thy  name,  O  most  High  !  to  show  forth 
thy  loving -kindness  in  the  morning,  and  thy  faith- 
fulness  every  night ! 

Wife.  Psalm  cii.  11,  24  :  I  said,  0  my  God,  take 
me  not  aivay  in  the  midst  of  my  days.  My  days 
are  like  a  shadow  that  declineth,  and  I  am  withered 
like  grass.  Psalm  cxvi.  1,  2,  3  :  /  love  the  Lord, 
because  he  hath  heard  my  voice  and  my  supplication; 
because  he  hath  inclined  his  ear  unto  me  ;  therefore 
tvill  I  call  upon  him  as  long  as  I  live. 

Husb.  The  Lord  upholdeth  all  that  fall,  and 
raiseth  up  all  those  that  are  bowed  down,  he  tvill 
fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him  :  he  also  will 
hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  them.  The  Lord  is 
nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him.  To  all  them 
that  call  upon  him  in  truth. 

They  continued  thus  in  this  blessed  ecstasy  of 
praising  and  giving  thanks  to  God  for  some  time, 
every  day  ;  and  whenever  he  came  into  the  chamber 
to  see  her,  he  came  always  with  some  comforting 
text  of  Scripture  in  his  mouth,  which  he  had  found 
out  while  he  had  been  absent ;  and  this  way  of  con- 
versation between  them  lasted  till  she  was  thoroughly 
well ;  when  being  come  down  stairs,  and  beginning 
to  take  upon  her  again  the  affairs  of  her  family,  after 
having  been  at  church  to  render  more  solemnly  her 
thanks  to  God  in  public  for  her  recovery,  she  called 
her  husband  to  her,  and  began  this  short  discourse 
with  him  : — 

Wife.  My  dear,  now  God  has  been  pleased  to 
give  me  a  new  life,  and  restore  me  to  thee  and  to 
my  family,  it  is  my  part  to  testify  my  thankfulness 
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to  his  goodness  by  a  new  way  of  living,  and  there- 
fore I  wish  you  would  begin  with  a  solemn  giving 
thanks  in  the  family,  at  your  usual  time  of  family 
worship. 

Husb.  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear. 

Wife.  You  shall  see,  my  dear,  I  shall  no  more 
discountenance  the  service  and  worship  of  God  in 
my  family,  as  I  formerly  did,  to  my  shame  be  it 
spoken. 

Husb.  Do  not  mention  that  any  more,  my  dear  ; 
I  hope  'tis  forgotten  above  !  He  remembereth  our 
sins  no  more,  and  it  is  meet  it  should  be  forgotten 
with  me. 

Wife.  But  I  shall  never  forget  to  mention  it  with 
shame  and  reproaches  to  myself  as  long  as  I  live ! 
And  therefore  it  is  that  I  desire  to  be  now  the  first 
to  promote  and  forward  that  blessed  work  which  I 
was  so  much  the  hindrance  of  before. 

Husb.  I  rejoice,  my  dear,  at  the  encouragement 
you  will  give  to  our  doing  the  duty  of  our  station  ; 
but  the  bare  performance  of  a  course  of  worship  is 
the  meanest  part  of  what  is  required.  Our  whole 
lives  must  be  squared  according  to  those  rules 
which  God  has  set  us  to  walk  by,  that  we  may 
adorn  the  profession  we  make  of  religion,  and  walk 
in  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  God  blame- 
less ;  Luke  i.  6. 

Wife.  My  dear,  I  am  not  supposing  that  the 
form  of  our  duty  is  the  substance  of  it,  but  as  it  is 
true  that  there  may  be  the  outward  performance 
without  the  heart ;  it  is  as  true,  that  where  the 
heart  is  engaged  there  will  be  no  omission  of  the 
outward  performance  ;  and  therefore  I  first  thought 
myself  obliged  to  give  you  this  assurance  of  my 
willingness  to  comply  with  the  outward  perform- 
ance, and  the  rather  because  of  what  is  past. 

Husb.  My  dear,  let  us  have  no  more  reflections 
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on  what  is  past  between  us,  the  remembrance  of  it 
is,  with  great  satisfaction,  buried  with  me. 

Wife.  But,  my  dear,  you  must  allow  me  to  look 
back  with  regret,  and  keep  it  always  in  my  view. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  remember  you  of  it  no  other- 
wise than  by  showing  you  the  reverse  of  it  in  my 
future  behaviour. 

Husb.  That  shall  be  a  remembrance  that  will 
issue  only  in  praises  and  thankfulness  to  God's  in- 
finite goodness,  and  an  increase,  if  that  be  possible, 
of  my  affection  to  and  delight  in  thee  while  I  live. 

Wife.  First,  then,  my  dear,  be  satisfied  and  as- 
sured I  have  entirely  done  with  the  follies  of  my 
former  life,  and  that  I  shall  throw  away  no  more 
time  at  the  playhouse  or  in  gaming,  those  thieves 
of  the  affections,  and  prodigal  wasters  of  time!  which 
time  I  have  learned  to  know  the  value  of  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  eternity,  and  I  hope  I  have  now  been 
furnished  with  knowledge  from  experience  how  to 
employ  it  to  better  advantage. 

(He  embraces  her  ivith  tears  of  joy  running  down 
his  cheeks.) 

Husb.  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  support  these 
resolutions. 

Wife.  My  dear,  why  do  you  show  a  concern  at 
it  ?    Why  those  tears  ? 

Husb.  They  are  tears  of  joy,  my  dear;  tears 
proceeding  from  a  satisfaction  otherwise  inexpress- 
ible. 

Wife.  Are  they  not  mingled  with  some  doubt, 
and  proceeding  from  some  fear,  that  I  shall  break 
in  again  upon  these  resolutions  as  I  have  oftentimes 
done  before,  and  as  many  people  do  after  their 
death-bed  astonishments  are  over. 

Husb.  No,  my  dear,  I  hope  God,  in  whose 
strength  you  have  made  these  vows,  will  give  you 
grace  and  strength  to  keep  them. 
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Wife.  My  dear,  these  thoughts  of  mine  are  not 
digested  into  formal  vows  and  protestations ;  things 
which  often  being  made  in  our  own  strength,  we  are 
justly  forsaken  by  the  Divine  assistance  in,  and  are 
left  to  break  and  fall  from,  relapsing  with  great 
violence  into  the  very  sins  we  in  that  manner  ab- 
jure. But  I  find  my  heart  so  fully  convinced  of 
the  folly  and  vanity  of  these  diversions,  the  unsatis- 
fying uninstructing  pleasure  of  them,  the  expense 
of  those  invaluable  moments  in  them,  which  at  death 
we  would  give  millions  to  retrieve,  and  the  many 
other  attending  snares  they  are  inseparable  from, 
that  I  look  on  them  with  the  utmost  detestation, 
and  reproach  myself  with  the  greatest  admira- 
tion at  the  influence  which  those  things  had  upon 
me. 

Hush.  My  dear,  this  is  a  greater  assurance  to  me 
of  the  stability  of  thy  resolutions  than  a  thousand 
formal  oaths  and  vows  against  them ;  which,  as  you 
well  observe,  being  often  made  in  our  own  strength, 
God  is  pleased,  for  our  mortification,  to  leave  us  to 
break ;  and  which  also  the  devil  never  gives  over 
soliciting  us  to  forget  and  undervalue. 

Wife.  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  I  shall  never  alter 
my  sentiments  of  these  things  ;  and  you  may,  I 
hope,  depend  upon  it  that  neither  the  practice 
itself,  nor  the  company  that  used  to  make  those 
things  delightful  to  me,  will  ever  be  tolerable  to  me 
again. 

Hush.  My  dear,  you  must  be  civil  to  your  ac- 
quaintance. 

Wife.  Truly  it  will  be  with  difficulty  that  I  shall 
be  so  to  some  of  them  ;  and  I  shall  miss  no  occasion 
of  wearing  out  the  acquaintance  with  them,  especi- 
ally that  of  sir  Anthony  and  my  lady  Lighthead. 

Husb.  I  believe,  my  dear,  their  company  can  be 
little  diversion  to  you.    I  cannot  think  they  ever 
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really  were  ;  they  have  so  little  in  them  I  think  it 
was  impossible. 

Wife.  They  have  been  engines  in  the  hand  of  the 
devil  to  do  me  mischief,  and  to  make  me  run  a 
dreadful  length  in  my  own  ruin,  both  soul  and  body. 

Hush.  It  must  be  by  mere  drollery  and  mimic 
then,  for  they  had  neither  of  them  any  such  thing 
as  solid  wit  or  agreeable  behaviour. 

Wife.  It  has  been  by  that  bewitching  thing  called 
gallantry  and  honour,  by  which,  my  lady  especially, 
at  it  were,  bantered  me  out  of  a  sense  of  all  kind  of 
duty,  either  to  God  or  man ;  made  me  think  it 
below  me  to  regard  relative  obligations,  and  un- 
genteel  to  be  bound  by  the  duties  either  of  a  child 
to  my  father,  or  of  a  wife  to  my  husband. 

Husb.  She  has  done  thee  no  harm  in  the  main, 
I  hope. 

Wife.  She  has  employed  me,  my  dear,  these  five 
years,  in  diligently  laying  up  a  vast  stock  for  repent- 
ance, and  making  work  for  tears  and  reproaches  as 
long  as  I  live. 

Husb.  These  things  often  end  worse,  my  dear; 
I  fear  they  will  end  worse  with  them. 

Wife.  If  the  end  is  anything  with  me  but  ruin  of 
soul  and  body,  it  must  be  the  effect  of  infinite 
mercy  and  the  free  grace  of  God. 

Husb.  And  is  not  that  a  blessed  fruit  ? 

Wife.  But  in  the  mean  time  it  is  a  fountain  of 
secret  regret,  self-abhorrence,  constant  reproaches, 
and  sighs  that  break  the  very  soul.  This  is  the 
fruit  I  have  of  those  things  whereof  I  am  now 
ashamed. 

Husb.  A  blessed  fruit  it  is  however,  in  the  end, 
viz.,  The  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  to  the  sav- 
ing of  the  soul. 

Wife.  But  what  mortification !  what  regret ! 
what  havoc  has  it  made  in  my  soul !    Here  I  have 
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been  an  undutiful  child  !  a  terror  to  my  relations  ! 
a  grief  to  my  father  and  mother  !  the  ruin  of  my 
brother ! 

(  Tears  stopped  her  speech  for  awhile,  at  the  men- 
tion of  her  brother.} 

Hush.  Do  not  mention  that  now,  my  dear. 

Wife.  Not  mention  it !  Yes,  I  must  mention  it ! 
he  is  undone !  and  I  was  partner  with  him  in  his 
sin.  Nay,  I  was  worse  than  he !  Why  has  God 
ruined  him,  and  spared  me.  I  was  a  rebel  to  my 
father,  I  have  been  a  traitor  to  thee,  my  dear,  and 
above  all,  a  forsaker  of  God,  and  a  despiser  of  re- 
ligion and  all  that  was  good !  And  why  am  not  I 
destroyed  rather  than  my  dear  brother  ? 

Husb.  But  God  that  gives  repentance  gives  also 
pardon  !  and  blessed  be  God  thou  art  now  rejoicing 
in  hope ! 

Wife.  Ay,  my  dear,  but  what  work  is  here  for 
repentance,  not  towards  God  only,  but  to  every  one 
else !  I  have  asked  forgiveness  of  thee,  my  dear, 
and  I  ought  to  do  it  to  my  brother,  and  of  my 
father,  and  they  ought  all  to  refuse  me. 

Husb.  But  I  am  sure  we  are  all  too  glad  of  the 
occasion  to  entertain  such  a  thought ;  where  God  is 
pleased  to  pardon,  who  is  man  that  he  should  re- 
sent !    I  dare  say  thy  father  forgives  thee  freely. 

Wife.  Well,  whether  he  will  or  no,  it  is  my  duty 
to  acknowledge  my  fault  to  him. 

Husb.  My  dear,  thou  hast  done  it  already,  and 
he  is  satisfied.    He  will  be  here  to  visit  us  to-night. 

Wife.  But  that  is  not  sufficient  to  me. 

Husb.  Here's  thy  father  come  already. 

Her  father  knocks  at  the  door  and  comes  in  ; 
she  runs  to  him,  falls  on  her  knees,  and  cried,  My 
dear  father  !  but  fainted  away,  and  could  not  speak 
a  word  more,  and  continued  so  ill  afterward  that 
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she  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  bed,  which  put  the 
family  into  a  great  disorder,  fearing  the  return  of  her 
distemper.  After  she  had  lain  some  time,  and  was 
a  little  refreshed,  she  desired  her  father  and  hus- 
band to  come  up  into  her  chamber.  While  she  lay 
indisposed  on  her  bed,  her  husband  had  related  to 
her  father  all  the  discourse  that  had  passed  between 
them,  which  so  affected  her  father  that  he  could 
not  bear  giving  her  the  uneasiness  of  further  con- 
fessions ;  and  therefore  when  she  sent  for  them  up, 
the  father  spoke  to  her  husband  thus  : — 

Son,  I  desire  you  will  go  up  first,  and  tell  her, 
word  for  word,  what  I  say  to  you  as  near  as  you 
can  remember. 

First,  tell  her  you  have  related  to  me  the  dis- 
course that  has  been  between  her  and  you,  and 
that  I  am  fully  satisfied  with  and  rejoice  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment she  has  made  of  her  former  carriage 
to  me,  and  of  her  design  to  acknowledge  it  further  ; 
that  I  already  think  it  more  than  enough ;  that  as 
neither  her  weakness  on  the  one  hand  can  bear  it, 
so  neither  can  my  affection  to  her  on  the  other 
hand  bear  any  more  submissions ;  and  therefore  I 
will  not  come  up  to  her  unless  she  will  promise  you 
not  to  speak  one  word  to  me  of  it  more,  but  only 
hear  what  I  shall  say  to  her,  and  so  put  an  entire 
end  to  it. 

Her  husband  did  so,  and  with  much  difficulty 
prevailed  with  her  to  promise  ;  upon  which  her 
father  being  brought  it,  went  to  her  and  kissed  her 
as  she  lay,  and  praying  earnestly  in  few  words  to 
God  to  bless  her,  and  continue  his  goodness  to  her, 
he  comforted  her  in  the  following  manner  : — 

My  dear  child,  said  he,  I  have  acknowledgments 
enough,  and  am  fully  satisfied;  my  joy  and  com- 
fort is,  that  God  has  given  you  a  due  and  deep 
sense  of  your  offences  against  him,  and  I  hope  has 
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pardoned  you  also.  Your  offence  against  me  is 
nothing,  but  as  it  was  a  sin  against  him,  nor  had  I 
ever  any  other  resentment  of  it  but  what  common 
affection  could  have  prevailed  over.  I  rejoice  that 
God  has  given  you  repentance,  and  I  think  it  as 
much  my  duty  to  forgive  you  now,  as  I  thought 
before  I  was  obliged  not  to  do  it  till  you  had  ac- 
knowledged it ;  therefore  I  freely  and  heartily  for- 
give you,  as  if  you  had  never  offended  me ;  and  I 
made  but  this  one  condition  of  my  forgiveness,  which 
I  oblige  you  to  comply  with,  viz.,  that  you  say  not 
one  word  more  by  way  of  asking  pardon  ;  for  as 
you  cannot  bear  to  do  it,  so  neither  can  I  bear  to 
hear  it. 

She  kept  her  word  as  to  speaking,  but  abundance 
of  tears  testified  how  sensible  she  was  of  what  her 
father  said  to  her,  and  thus  an  entire  reconciliation 
was  made  of  all  that  was  past,  and  she  proved  ever 
after,  a  sober,  religious,  and  shining  Christian,  a  du- 
tiful affectionate  daughter  to  her  parents,  a  tender 
and  obliging  wife  to  her  husband,  and  a  careful  in- 
structing mother  to  her  children. 

The  tragical  part  of  this  story  remains,  and  will 
make  the  conclusion  of  this  work.  The  subject  is, 
the  miserable  wretched  case  of  the  young  gentleman, 
the  brother  to  this  lady,  and  who  had  gone  abroad, 
as  has  been  said,  but  was  partly  by  his  wounds, 
sickness,  and  misfortune,  but  principally  by  his 
vices  and  extravagance,  reduced  to  the  last  extre- 
mity of  misery,  had  wasted  his  estate,  sold  his  com- 
mission, lost  one  of  his  arms,  and  was  brought  to  the 
necessity  of  writing  to  his  father  for  subsistence, 
and  for  money  to  bring  him  over  to  England  ; 
of  which  the  particulars  will  appear  in  the  next 
dialogue. 


End  of  the  fourth  dialogue. 
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DIALOGUE  V. 

In  the  last  dialogue  you  have  some  account  of  the 
condition  the  young  gentleman  formerly  mentioned 
was  reduced  to,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated  from 
Cambray,  where  he  was  under  cure  of  his  wounds. 

It  seems  his  extravagance  had  reduced  him  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  having  had  his  arm  cut  off,  and 
falling  into  a  long  fit  of  sickness  after  it,  though  he 
was  exchanged  by  virtue  of  the  cartel  for  exchange 
of  prisoners,  and  so  had  his  freedom,  yet  he  could 
not  be  removed,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  sell  his 
commission  ;  after  which,  seeing  himself  reduced  to 
great  extremities,  and  the  utmost  misery,  even  of 
wanting  bread  being  in  his  view,  he  wrote  a  second 
letter  to  his  father,  which  being  brought  by  a  person 
who  gave  a  particular  account  of  his  condition, 
moved  his  father  to  take  compassion  of  him  and  re- 
lieve him. 

His  letter  to  his  father  was  thus  : 

Sir, 

As  I  have  little  reason  to  expect  any  relief  from  you, 
so  duty  ought  to  have  moved  me  not  to  have  given 
you  the  affliction  of  knowing  my  condition;  perhaps, 
however,  while  you  may  be  moved  by  my  disasters, 
it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  you  to  see,  that  he 
who  went  away  without  your  blessing,  is  brought  to 
the  necessity  of  seeking  to  you  for  his  bread ;  if  it 
be  your  pleasure  that  I  shall  perish  here  in  misery 
and  friendless,  I  am  ready  to  submit  to  the  sentence 
from  your  mouth,  as  a  just  punishment ;  but  if  you 
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have  so  much  concern  for  my  life  as  to  cause  me  to 
be  brought  over,  that  I  may  die  in  my  native 
country,  the  bearer  will  acquaint  you  how  such  un- 
deserved bounty  will  be  received  by,  &c. 

The  tender,  compassionate  father,  though  he  re- 
sented his  son's  treatment  of  him  deeply  enough, 
and  steadily  adhered  to  the  resolution  of  never  re- 
ceiving him  into  his  family,  unless  he  acknowledged 
his  first  crime,  viz.,  of  withstanding  the  reformation 
of  his  father's  house;  yet  being  by  no  means  obliged 
by  that  resolution  not  to  relieve  him  in  distress,  or 
to  let  him  starve  in  a  strange  country,  having  in- 
quired into  the  particulars  of  his  circumstances 
from  the  gentleman  who  brought  the  letter,  and 
understanding  by  him  that  his  son  was  reduced  to 
the  utmost  distress,  he  immediately  remitted  money 
over  to  a  Dutch  merchant  at  Lisle,  with  orders  to 
give  him  present  subsistence,  and  to  bring  him  from 
Cambray  thither,  in  order  to  his  being  sent  over  to 
England  ;  all  which  the  said  merchant  effectually 
performed,  and  the  poor  reduced  gentleman  arrived 
at  London  soon  after. 

It  was  the  very  same  day  of  his  arrival,  when  he 
caused  his  father  to  have  notice  that  he  was  coming 
to  lay  himself  at  his  door;  but  the  father,  though  he 
had  relieved  him,  and  designed  to  take  care  that  he 
should  not  want,  yet  judging  it  needful  to  let  him 
know  that  his  resentments  had  been  very  just,  and 
that  he  was  to  be  satisfied  further,  with  relation  to 
things  past,  before  he  could  be  restored  to  the  state 
of  an  eldest  son,  if  ever  that  was  to  be  done  at  all, 
gave  him  the  mortification  of  signifying  to  him  by  a 
messenger  that  he  was  not  to  be  admitted  to  see  his 
father,  or  to  come  into  his  house  yet ;  but  that  he 
was  to  go  to  such  a  place,  not  far  off,  where  a  lodg- 
ing was  provided  for  him. 
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This  afflicted  him  extremely  ;  at  first  it  threw  him 
into  a  violent  passion,  expostulating  with  the  mes- 
senger in  such  words  as  these :  What !  has  my  fa- 
ther brought  me  thus  far  but  to  trample  on  my 
misery,  and  to  make  his  resentment  sink  the  deeper? 
Or  has  he  brought  me  like  a  criminal  to  the  place 
of  execution,  thus,  as  he  may  think,  to  do  justice 
upon  me  !  Why  had  he  not  suffered  me  to  perish 
where  I  was,  rather  than  come  hither  to  die  with 
the  more  affliction  and  reproach  ?  The  messenger 
told  him  his  business  was  not  to  dispute  with  him, 
but  to  deliver  his  message ;  that  he  had  no  further 
instructions,  and  so  giving  the  coachman  directions 
where  to  go,  he  told  the  poor  gentleman  he  would 
go  before  to  receive  him,  and  took  his  leave. 

The  unhappy  gentleman  bid  the  coachman  go  on, 
and  in  a  little  time  he  found  himself  passing  by  his 
father's  door  ;  this  struck  him  with  an  inexpressible 
grief,  even  into  an  agony  of  shame,  anger,  and  de- 
spair ;  when  in  that  very  moment  his  dream  came 
into  his  mind,  which  he  had  related  to  his  sister, 
and  which  we  have  set  down  in  the  first  dialogue  of 
this  part,  viz.,  how  that  having  his  arm  shot  off,  and 
being  relieved  by  his  father  abroad,  and  brought 
over,  though  he  came  to  his  father's  door,  yet  he 
would  not  take  him  in,  but  had  ordered  him  to  a 
neighbour's  house,  &c. 

As  soon  as  this  revolved  upon  his  thoughts,  it  im- 
mediately quieted  him,  and  he  broke  out  into  this 
expression  :  Well !  now  I  see  that  nothing  befalls 
us  without  the  determinate  will  of  that  sovereign 
Power  that  guides  and  governs  the  whole  world. 
This  was  so  long  ago  represented  to  me  in  a 
dream;  how  exactly  is  every  step  of  it  come  to 
pass  upon  me  !  God  is  just !  and  it  is  my  part  to 
submit. 

This  quieted  his  mind  for  some  time,  and  he 
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went  on  to  the  house  which  his  father  had  appointed 
him,  where  he  found  the  servant,  who,  as  he  had 
said,  went  before,  who  helped  him  in,  for  he  was  so 
weak  he  could  hardly  go  ;  and  coming  into  a  cham- 
ber provided  for  him,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  bed  without  speaking  a  word,  and  in 
this  condition  he  remained  all  that  night,  and  part 
of  next  day,  nobody  coming  to  him  but  the  people 
of  the  house,  who  were  however  directed  to  attend 
him  and  supply  him  with  necessaries. 

In  the  evening  he  heard  a  coach  stop  at  the  door, 
and  soon  after  a  lady  coming  up  stairs,  who  was 
brought  up  into  his  chamber,  and  whom  he  presently 
knew  to  be  his  sister  ;  she  found  him  very  weak, 
sitting  in  a  chair  by  the  fire,  leaning  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  and  his  elbow  on  a  table  that  stood  by  him ; 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  his  countenance  to  the 
last  degree  dejected,  pale,  and  thin  ;  and,  in  short, 
as  like  a  spectre  as  anything  that  was  real  flesh  and 
blood  could  be  supposed  to  be.  As  she  came  for- 
ward into  the  room,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  said 
only  this  word,  Sister  !  and  would  have  risen  up,  but 
had  not  strength  ;  she  designed  to  have  embraced 
him,  but  when  she  saw  him  she  was  frighted  and 
amazed,  and  sat  down  over  against  him  at  some 
distance,  being  ready  to  swoon  away.  At  first  she 
could  hardly  be  convinced  it  was  really  her  brother, 
and  when  she  was  satisfied  of  that,  the  very  seeing 
him  in  that  condition,  struck  her  with  such  grief, 
that  she  could  not  speak  a  word  to  him  for  a  great 
while.  Being  recovered  a  little,  My  dear  brother  ! 
said  she,  and  would  have  gone  on,  but  she  burst  out 
into  tears ;  however,  these  transports,  which  the 
surprise  of  seeing  him  in  such  a  condition  might 
very  well  be  supposed  to  work  in  so  near  a  relation, 
being  a  little  over,  they  began  to  discourse  a  little 
together,  and  after  the  usual  questions  concerning 
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his  health,  and  the  proper  remedies  to  be  used 
to  recover  his  strength,  and  the  like ;  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  contains  the  substance  of  their  dis- 
course: — 

Sist  Dear  brother,  but  what  makes  you  so  de- 
jected ;  and  why  have  you  lost  your  courage  so  much 
at  your  disaster  ?  I  hope,  with  taking  care  of  yourself, 
and  proper  remedies  being  used,  you  may  recover. 
But  if  your  spirits  are  sunk,  you  will  fall  under  the 
weight  of  your  own  melancholy,  and  be  lost  without 
remedy. 

Bro.  Dear  sister,  not  all  my  disasters,  not  the 
loss  of  my  arm,  or  the  cruel  operations  of  the  sur- 
geons, not  the  having  wasted  my  estate,  not  my 
being  reduced  to  want  bread,  not  all  that  has  be- 
fallen me,  or  that  could  befall  me  in  the  world,  has 
ever  been  able  to  sink  my  spirits  and  cast  me  so  low 
as  this  part  of  my  tragedy. 

Sist  What  part,  brother  ? 

Bro.  Why,  that  my  father,  who  kindly  relieved 
me  when  I  wrote  to  him  in  my  distress,  who  or- 
dered me  to  be  brought  home,  as  I  thought,  that 
according  to  my  request  I  might  die  in  my  native 
country,  should,  instead  of  that  common  compassion 
which  nature  dictates  for  men  in  misery,  bring  me 
hither  but  just  as  they  do  malefactors,  to  die  with 
the  more  shame,  and  not  suffer  me  to  come  within 
his  doors ;  should  send  me  hither,  as  it  were,  to  an 
hospital,  to  be  kept  upon  his  charity,  like  one  who 
although  he  would  not  have  starved,  he  had  relieved 
not  in  favour,  but  that  he  might  die  with  the  most 
exquisite  tortures  of  the  mind.  This  he  could  not 
but  know  such  a  thing  would  produce,  and  must 
produce  in  a  soul  that  had  any  sense  of  misery  left. 

Sist  You  lay  it  too  much  to  heart,  brother  ;  that 
is  not  my  father's  design. 
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Bro.  Yes,  yes,  that  is  the  design!  Why  else 
had  he  not  ordered  me  to  some  hospital,  or  place  of 
retreat  ?  Some  place  where  I  need  not  have  been 
a  spectacle  to  and  the  reproach  of  his  servants, 
and  the  contempt  of  all  my  acquaintance  ?  But  he 
shall  have  his  full  satisfaction  over  me ;  and  I  will, 
as  I  dreamed  I  had  done,  cause  myself  to  be  carried 
to  his  gate,  that  he  may  say  he  had  the  pleasure  to 
see  his  eldest  son  die  at  his  door. 

Sist.  Your  grief  permits  you  not  to  make  a  right 
judgment  of  things;  I  beg  you  will  weigh  the  cir- 
cumstances of  every  part,  and  you  will  find  my 
father  has  quite  other  designs  towards  you. 

Bro.  It  cannot  be,  sister !  For  why  this  triumph 
then  over  my  disasters  ?    It  is  impossible ! 

Sist.  You  cannot  think  so  hardly  of  my  father  : 
you  should  rather  conclude  that  his  bringing  you 
so  near  him,  is  in  order  to  restore  you  entirely,  and 
a  little  patience  would  give  you  light  into  that 
matter. 

Bro.  Has  he  so  much  as  given  me  the  least  inti- 
mation of  it  ?  On  the  contrary,  has  he  not  brought 
me  to  pass  by  his  very  door,  and  sent  his  messen- 
gers to  command  me  to  come  no  nearer  to  him,  nor 
himself  so  much  as  vouchsafed  to  see  me ! 

Sist.  You  should  consider,  brother,  the  terms  on 
which  you  stand  with  my  father,  with  respect  to 
your  going  away  ;  and  the  obligation  he  is  under  of 
expecting  some  terms  before  you  are  restored. 

Bro.  I  know  what  you  mean,  sister ;  I  could 
have  made  any  submissions  had  he  not  brought  me 
thus,  as  it  were  upon  a  stage,  to  be  a  spectacle  to 
all  people :  and  make  a  private  breach  become 
public,  by  a  scandalous  penance  :  now  I  can  never 
do  it,  though  I  were  much  more  convinced  of  the 
crime  than  I  am  :  it  is  impossible  !  No,  I  cannot 
do  it !  if  I  starve  here. 
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Sist.  Dear  brother,  do  not  talk  of  that,  you  shall 
not  starve  ;  I  have  had  too  much  hand  in  your 
miseries  to  suffer  you  to  starve,  though  my  father 
would  ;  but  you  will  not  find  my  father  inclines  to 
anything  unkind.  But,  dear  brother,  you  are,  1 
hope,  too  sensible  of  the  mistake  we  both  committed, 
to  be  unwilling  to  give  my  father  that  small  satis- 
faction he  requires  ;  which  is  but  a  bare  acknow- 
ledgment of  having  done  amiss.  I  have  done  it 
with  the  greatest  sincerity,  and  with  the  greatest 
peace  and  satisfaction  to  myself  in  the  world  ;  to 
tell  you  true,  I  had  really  no  true  peace  or  satisfac- 
tion till  I  did  do  it. 

Bro.  Well,  sister,  before  I  speak  of  that,  let  me 
observe  to  you  that  your  words  put  me  in  mind  of 
my  old  dream  again  ;  which  you  cannot  but  remem- 
ber I  told  you  of  at  my  aunt's,  and  it  is  fulfilled  in 
every  part :  for  I  am  brought  to  my  father's  very 
door,  and  being  refused  leave  to  come  in,  am  sent 
hither  to  be  kept  as  in  an  hospital  under  cure  ;  and 
you  only,  just  as  I  dreamed,  are  come  to  visit  me, 
acknowledging  you  have  submitted  to  my  father, 
and  persuading  me  to  do  the  same.  God  is  just ! 
sister !  God  is  just !  and  I  have  brought  all  this 
upon  myself!  but  my  father  is  cruel,  and  tyrannises 
over  my  distress,  and  that  I  cannot  bear. 

Sist.  Dear  brother,  it  is  very  wonderful,  and  I 
have  often  thought  on  that  dream,  and  of  my  aunt's 
prediction  also,  about  the  same  time,  viz.,  that  you 
would  be  brought  to  want  bread,  and  to  beg  my 
father  to  relieve  you  ;  though  I  was  in  hopes  it 
would  never  have  come  to  pass. 

Bro.  It  is  a  testimony  that  nothing  befalls  us 
without  an  invisible  hand  ;  I  acknowledge  his  jus- 
tice ;  but  I  cannot  but  think  that  my  father  is  very 
severe,  and  indeed  very  cruel. 

Sist.  That  is,  because  you  take  the  first  part  of 
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this  affair,  without  the  subsequent,  which  is  in  his 
design  ;  and  which  I  hope  will  make  all  end  well 
still,  if  you  can  be  persuaded  to  act  with  temper 
and  patience. 

Bro.  That  is  upon  supposition,  I  perceive,  that 
my  condition  will  oblige  me  to  make  the  utmost 
submissions  merely  for  want  of  subsistence,  whether 
I  am  sensible  of  the  crime  or  no. 

Sist.  Dear  brother !  I  hope  you  are  sensible  of 
it :  if  such  judgments  as  you  have  met  with  cannot 
make  yon  sensible,  nothing  will !  However,  as  all 
your  dream  is  not  come  to  pass,  I  shall  fulfil  the 
rest,  by  which,  besides  my  respect  to  you,  that  ex- 
cuse shall  be  taken  away,  viz.,  that  you  are  ne- 
cessitated to  make  submissions  for  bread  ;  I  hope 
you  will  do  it  from  a  mere  sense  of  the  sin,  and  of 
God's  anger  and  justice,  as  well  as  of  your  father's 
displeasure :  and  that  you  may  not  be  in  a  neces- 
sity of  doing  it  otherwise,  take  that  part  of  your 
dream  too,  for  your  present  comfort ;  you  dreamed  I 
brought  you  some  money. 

(She  puts  a  purse  of  gold  into  his  hand.) 

Bro.  Dear  sister,  you  are  too  kind ;  but  I  am 
past  this  kind  of  consolation. 

Sist.  As  you  are  reduced  to  want  necessaries, 
you  cannot  be  past  receiving  some  satisfaction  from 
a  supply. 

Bro.  If  with  my  estate  I  had  lost  all  sense  of 
honour,  were  grown  as  low-spirited  as  I  am  low- 
circumstanced,  I  might  cringe  and  stoop  as  a  beg- 
gar at  a  door  ;  but  if  my  father  seeks  to  suppress 
the  soul  by  the  afflictions  of  the  body,  as  it  is  more 
than  cruel  in  him,  so  it  is  insupportable  to  me,  and 
I  must  deliver  myself,  sister. 

Sist  If  you  had  not  at  first  disobliged  him  to  the 
highest  degree,  you  would  have  had  reason  in  what 
you  say ;  but  if  what  my  father  expects  now  be  no 
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more  than  he  expected  when  you  were  in  your  best 
circumstances,  no  more  than  he  made  the  condi- 
tion of  your  return,  by  receiving  the  assurance  of 
its  being  the  consequence  of  your  going  away,  and 
that  even  before  you  went ;  and,  above  all,  if  it  be 
no  more  than  as  a  parent  and  a  master  of  a  family 
he  was  obliged  to  do  to  preserve  that  authority 
which  you  and  I  unhappily  opposed,  then  you  can- 
not call  his  carrying  it  thus  to  you  now  an  imposing 
upon  you,  or  insulting  your  misery  ;  I  know  it  is 
not  in  bis  nature  to  do  so  ;  if  it  had,  brother,  why 
did  he  answer  your  letters,  send  you  relief,  be  at 
the  expense  of  bringing  you  over,  and  providing 
for  you  here ;  has  not  his  pity  saved  your  life  ? 

Bro.  But  is  not  this  way  of  giving  life  worse 
than  death  ?  I  know  how  to  deliver  myself;  he  that 
dares  die,  knows  how  to  revenge  himself  of  all  the 
world. 

Sist.  That  is  talking  more  like  a  soldier,  brother, 
than  a  Christian  :  nay,  according  to  the  notions  of 
philosophy,  which  you  and  I  used  to  talk  of,  it  is 
talking  like  a  coward,  not  like  a  man  of  courage ; 
since  what  they  call  true  courage,  consists  in  sus- 
taining the  mind  under  the  most  pressing  afflictions, 
and  passive  valour  is  the  greatest  extreme  of  true 
magnanimity;  whereas  he  that  destroys  himself  is 
a  coward,  and  dies  for  fear  of  the  bitterness  of  life. 

Bro.  There  are  some  circumstances  which  may 
overcome  even  human  nature  itself;  and  among 
these,  to  be  insulted  in  distress  is  the  most  insup- 
portable ;  I  could  die  by  torture  with  much  more  ease. 

Sist.  But,  dear  brother,  you  put  the  falsest  con- 
sructions  imaginable  upon  your  present  circum- 
stances :  my  father  has  put  no  insult  upon  you,  and 
means  you  none  :  you  know  the  just  engagements 
he  is  under,  bind  him  to  what  he  does. 

Bro.  Is  it  no  insult,  sister,  to  bring  me  to  his 
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own  door,  and  then  send  a  servant  to  tell  me  I  must 
not  be  taken  in,  but  go  to  such  a  place  ? 

Sist.  Had  there  been  nothing  between  you  be- 
fore that  makes  that  proceeding  reasonable,  it  might 
have  been  thought  hard  ;  but  you  cannot  but  own 
my  father  has  been  provoked. 

Bro.  You  were  of  another  mind  once,  sister. 

Sist.  Dear  brother,  I  acknowledge  with  the 
greatest  affliction  imaginable,  that  I  was  doubly  un- 
happy in  being  so  ;  that  I  was  too  much  the  wicked 
instrument  to  encourage  you  in  that  course,  which 
has  reduced  you  to  this  misery ;  and  it  has  cost  me 
more  tears  than  you  can  imagine,  to  think  that  I 
that  loved  you  dearly,  should  have  so  much  hand 
in  your  ruin. 

Bro.  It  has  cost  me  more  blood  than  it  has  cost 
you  tears. 

Sist.  That  may  be  true  too,  but  my  repentance 
has  been  severe  enough. 

Bro.  And  pray  how  has  it  issued  ?  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  the  short  history,  that  I  may  judge 
how  to  regulate  my  conduct  by  yours. 

Sist  I  was  your  unhappy  pattern  before,  I  pray 
God  extend  the  same  grace  to  you  now,  that  as  we 
sinned  together,  we  may  be  witnesses  together  of 
our  repentance.    My  case  is  thus.  — 

(Here  she  relates  to  him  all  her  own  story,  from 
her  marriage  to  her  reconciliation  tvith  her  father, 
as  related  in  the  dialogues  foregoing^) 

Bro.  Your  story  is  very  remarkable  !  Indeed 
your  husband's  conduct  must  be  admired :  but, 
dear  sister,  my  father  did  not  deal  with  you  as  he 
does  with  me  ;  if  he  had,  it  would  have  fired  your 
spirits  and  filled  you  with  indignation,  rather  than 
have  engaged  you  to  an  acknowledgment. 

Sist.  You  misconstrue  my  father's  intentions  ex- 
tremely. 
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Bro.  What  misconstruction  can  it  be  ?  Am  I 
not  here  ?  Was  I  not  brought  to  his  door  ?  Was 
I  not  shut  out,  and  turned  here,  after  five  years7 
absence  ?  Has  my  father  or  mother,  or  any  of  the 
family  come,  or  so  much  as  sent  a  servant  to  see 
me? 

Sist.  Dear  brother,  do  not  let  your  passions  be 
your  temptations :  I  am  come  to  see  you. 

Bro.  You  are  like  yourself,  kind,  and  good  !  but 
what's  this  to  them  ? 

Sist.  Are  you  supposing  then,  brother,  that  I 
came  without  my  father's  knowledge  ?  No,  brother, 
I  came  to  discourse  with  you,  that  you  may  be 
easy,  and  that  my  father  may  have  room  to  act 
what  his  own  compassionate  inclinations  move  him 
to ;  and  to  receive  you  with  the  same  freedom  and 
affection  that  he  did  me. 

Bro.  Then  I  am  not  to  treat  with  you  now  as 
my  sister,  but  as  an  ambassador,  or  a  mediator. 

Sist.  I  entreat  you,  dear  brother,  let  us  be  seri- 
ous ;  it  is  for  your  life. 

Bro.  My  life  ;  alas  !  that  is  not  worth  a  treaty  ; 
I  wish,  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  it,  it  were  in 
his  to  take  it ;  you  should  see  I  would  die  like  his 
son,  but  scorn  to  be  fed  by  his  charity. 

Sist.  But,  brother,  I  am  not  treating  with  you  on 
the  subject  of  charity  ;  I  will  protect  you  myself 
from  the  need  of  anyone's  charity  ;  but  as  the  found- 
ation of  this  breach  was  wrong,  and  as  I  hope  you 
are  now  convinced  of  it,  as  well  as  I  am,  I  would 
fain  persuade  you  to  a  dutiful  accommodation  with 
my  father,  who  is  ready  to  abate  you  the  ceremony, 
if  he  can  but  have  the  reality  of  such  a  repentance, 
as  God  and  your  duty  calls  for ;  and  that  you  may 
do  this  freely,  and  not  under  pretence  of  being  re- 
duced to  it  by  your  circumstances,  I  brought  you 
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the  relief  you  have,  nor  shall  you  be  suffered  to 
want,  let  it  go  how  it  will. 

Bro.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Sist.  Your  own  sense  will  dictate  that  to  you. 

Bro.  I  acknowledge  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  given 
him  offence,  and  especially  that  I  went  away  with- 
out his  leave ;  methinks  what  I  suffered  for  that 
crime  should  be  enough. 

Sist.  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  relate  this  with  all 
the  advantage  I  can  to  my  father,  but  the  matter  it- 
self is  so  plain,  the  message  you  might  send  would 
as  plainly  put  an  end  to  it. 

Bro.  What  plainer  can  I  say. 

Sist.  Nay,  brother,  you  do  not  want  me  to 
dictate. 

Bro.  You  would  have  me  say,  I  acknowledge  I 
gave  him  just  cause  for  all  he  did;  that  I  acted 
very  wickedly  in  opposing  him  in  his  family 
orders,  and  that  I  beg  pardon  of  him,  and  so  fall 
down  on  my  knees,  &c.  Dear  sister,  if  I  should,  I 
am  such  a  cripple,  I  cannot  get  up  again. 

Sist.  Dear  brother,  I  am  sorry  to  see  how  it  is 
with  you ;  I  see  plainly  it  is  not  in  your  heart ;  and 
all  that  is  in  appearance  will  be  but  from  the  lip 
outward.    What  can  I  do  ! 

Bro.  I  could  have  made  any  submissions  if  he 
had  not  brought  me  hither  to  do  it  in  this  manner  ; 
but  death  I  think  would  be  a  much  easier  portion  to 
me  now. 

Sist.  It  is  in  vain  for  you  and  I  to  dispute  it,  bro- 
ther ;  tell  me  then  what  shall  I  say  for  you,  or  what 
shall  I  do  for  you  ? 

Bro.  Say  as  above,  which  is  the  truth;  that  T 
regret  so  much  the  usage  of  me  at  last,  that  I 
have  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  satisfy  my  father 
that  I  will  be  as  short  a  burden  to  him  as  possible. 
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Sist.  Dear  brother,  I  cannot  carry  such  a  message ; 
consider  of  something  fit  for  me  to  say,  and  do  not 
provoke  him  at  last,  when  you  are  just  casting  your- 
self upon  him. 

Bro.  Tell  him  then,  what  your  kindest  thoughts 
to  me  can  suggest  ;  only  not  omitting  to  let  him 
know  that  the  repulse  I  have  met  with  here  is 
greater  to  me  than  all  that  has  befallen  me  ;  that  I 
was  prepared  to  have  asked  him  pardon,  and  in 
general  I  will  do  so  still ;  but  that  he  has  put  me 
past  all  temper  ;  tell  him  just  so,  and  let  it  issue  as 
it  will. 

Sist.  It  is  an  uncomfortable  message  for  me  to 
carry ;  but  I  must  do  as  you  bid  me. 

Bro.  I  cannot  say  less,  without  feigning  a 
temper,  which,  if  I  should  see  my  father,  I  cannot 
make  good  or  act  over  again  ;  for  I  cannot  counter- 
feit ;  and  if  I  say  more,  you  will  not  be  willing  to 
carry  the  message ;  therefore  let  it  go  so,  come  of 
it  what  will. 

Sist.  If  I  decline  carrying  any  message,  it  is  for 
your  sake,  that  1  may  not  injure  your  interest  with 
my  father,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

Bro.  I  know  it,  sister,  and  understand  it  also  ;  I 
hope  you  do  not  take  amiss  what  I  said. 

Sist.  Not  at  all ;  I  am  only  grieved  that  I  do 
not  see  a  prospect  of  doing  you  all  the  good  I  would 
do. 

Bro.  I  am  such  an  object  now,  that  I  do  not  see 
what  condition  to  desire,  sister ;  had  my  father  re- 
ceived me  kindly  1  should  not  have  behaved  unwor- 
thy of  him,  though  in  so  ill  a  condition  ;  but  this 
indignity  has  placed  me  so  far  below  anything  of  a 
son,  that  I  shall  be  the  contempt  of  his  servants  if  I 
should  come  in. 

Sist.  What  then  shall  I  ask  of  him  ? 


F.  I. 
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Bro.  Nothing,  sister,  nothing  at  all ;  let  him  do 
just  as  he  pleases. 

Sist.  Dear  brother,  you  act  just  the  desperate  part 
now,  where  will  it  end  ? 

Bro.  In  the  grave,  sister ;  there  I  would  have  it 
end. 

Sist.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  obstinate  in  your 
own  ruin,  however  I'll  do  as  well  as  I  can  for  you. 

She  leaves  him  in  this  humour,  not  being  able 
to  obtain  anything  of  him  ;  and  goes  directly  to 
her  father,  who  was  waiting  impatiently  to  hear 
what  his  son  had  said  to  her,  being  himself  dis- 
posed to  have  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  tenderness.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her,  he  began 
thus : — 

Fa.  Well,  child,  have  you  seen  your  brother  ? 
Da.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  seen  a  miserable  object,  I 
am  glad  you  did  not  see  him  at  first ! 
Fa.  Why  so  ? 

Da.  I  believe  it  would  break  your  heart  to  see 
him ;  he  is  lame  with  a  wound  in  his  knee,  one  arm 
cut  off,  thin  and  lean  as  one  dying  of  a  consumption: 
he  looks  pale  and  melancholy,  and  indeed  is  to  the 
last  degree  dejected  and  disconsolate ;  and  withal, 
he  is  mean  and  shabby  in  clothes  ;  I  never  saw  such 
an  object! 

Fa.  But  what  temper  is  he  in  ? 

Da.  An  accident  has  disordered  him,  otherwise 
he  is  as  he  used  to  be. 

Fa.  What  accident  ? 

Da.  Wlvy,  the  servant  you  sent,  surprised  him 
with  telling  him  too  hastily  that  you  had  ordered 
him  to  a  lodging,  and  not  to  bring  him  home  ;  and 
then  to  increase  it,  the  coach  very  unhappily  drove 
by  the  door  here  ;  and  it  grieved  him  so  much  to 
see  himself  brought  to  his  father's  door  and  could 
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not  have  leave  to  come  in,  that  he  fell  into  a  violent 
passion ;  the  people  say,  he  raged  so  much  all  night, 
though  they  knew  not  at  what,  that  they  were  afraid 
he  would  destroy  himself ;  and  he  lays  it  so  to  heart 
still,  that  it  grieves  me,  I  know  not  what  to  do  for 
him.  {She  iveeps.) 

Fa.  I  heard  indeed  that  he  flew  out  into  a 
passion.  The  fellow  was  a  fool  to  deliver  his 
message  insolently,  and  also  to  bring  him  by  the 
door  ;  there  was  no  need  of  it ;  but  as  for  not 
coming  in,  he  knew  my  terms  of  his  return,  and  I 
know  that  he  expected  no  other  before  he  came 
over  ;  but  he  might  easily  think  my  bringing  him 
hither  was  in  order  to  receive  him  kindly,  and 
make  his  submissions  as  cheap  to  him  as  I  could. 

Da.  He  would  have  scrupled  no  submissions  I  be- 
lieve, if  this  had  not  happened. 

Fa.  But  he  does  now,  it  seems. 

Da.  No,  really,  he  bids  me  say  to  you,  that  he  is 
very  sorry  he  has  given  you  offence,  and  especially 
that  he  went  away  without  your  leave,  and  that  he 
will  ask  your  pardon  with  all  his  heart. 

Fa.  But,  child,  does  he  come  to  the  main  point ; 
will  he  acknowledge  his  sin  against  God  and  his  fa- 
ther, in  resisting  the  just  measures  taken  for  the  re- 
formation of  our  family,  and  his  leaving  the  house 
upon  that  account ;  for  which  I  solemnly  declared 
to  him,  that  if  he  went  away  upon  that  score  he 
should  never  return  but  as  a  penitent  ? 

Da.  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  construe  his  asking  you 
pardon  in  general  to  contain  all  that. 

Fa.  Why,  should  I  construe  it,  child,  a  way  that 
he  does  not  declare  it  to  be  understood  ?  For  I  have 
had  some  information  already  that  he  resolves  the 
contrary. 

Da.  I  am  in  hopes,  sir,  he  will  not  declare  that, 
and  I  hope  you  will  let  his  condition  plead  a  little 
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for  him ;  misery  disorders  our  tempers,  as  well  as 
our  body. 

Fa.  But  if  his  misery  will  not  allow  him  to  make 
so  just  an  acknowledgment,  nor  will  he  free  me  from 
the  engagements  which  he  knows  I  am  under  ;  it  is 
he  refuses  to  come  in,  it  is  not  I  that  shut  him  out ; 
it  is  a  sad  sign,  if  so  much  suffering  has  not  reached 
his  heart  to  convince  him  of  his  sin  ! 

Dau.  Perhaps  he  may  be  better,  sir,  when  his 
concern  at  this  accident  is  a  little  over  ;  I  am  loath 
to  afflict  him,  for  he  is  so  weak,  I  fear  disturbing 
him  may  kill  him. 

Fa.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  go  to  him 
myself. 

Da.  I  cannot  say,  sir,  whether  it  may  be  better  or 
worse  ;  if  he  be  in  temper,  it  must  needs  be  to  his 
advantage  to  have  you  see  him  ;  but  if  his  disturb- 
ance at  this  affair  is  not  over,  though  he  be  so  low 
reduced,  I  fear  his  obstinate  temper. 

Fa.  What  does  he  think  that  I  take  occasion  from 
his  misery  to  force  him  to  a  submission  ? 

Da.  I  cannot  say  but  something  of  that  is  upon 
his  mind. 

Fa.  Come,  then,  I  have  a  thought  of  an  expe- 
dient to  remove  his  resentment,  for  I  will  not  leave 
him  the  least  room  to  complain  of  me,  nor  indeed  do 
I  desire,  or  value  a  forced  submission ;  if  God  has 
not  wrought  a  change  upon  him  by  his  afflictions,  it 
is  not  my  forcing  him  that  will  do  any  good  ;  if  he 
makes  any  acknowledgments  from  the  power  of  his 
present  necessities,  they  will  be  but  hypocritical  and 
insincere ;  and  such  a  kind  of  penitence  as  will  not 
be  acceptable  to  God,  I  am  sure  will  be  very  un- 
satisfying to  me. 

Da.  That's  very  true,  sir. 

Fa.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  shall  do ;  go  back  to 
him  and  tell  him  I  had  no  design  to  put  any  affront 
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upon  him,  or  to  press  him  in  his  affliction  at  all ; 
and  if  my  servant  behaved  ill  to  him  it  was  without 
my  order. 

Da.  That  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  him,  I  dare 
say. 

Fa.  Then  tell  him,  he  knows  the  reason  why  I 
cannot  agree  to  take  him  home,  which  reason  it  is 
in  his  power  to  remove  when  he  pleases.  Tell  him, 
that  when  he  thinks  fit  to  remove  it  effectually,  he 
shall  be  received  with  as  much  affection  and  kind- 
ness as  he  can  expect,  but  that  it  is  below  me  to 
take  advantage  of  his  misery  to  oblige  him  to  that 
submission,  though  I  have  good  reason  to  do  so, 
and  that  therefore  I  allow  him  to  remove  whither  he 
pleases  to  go  for  his  accommodation  ;  and  I  will 
allow  him  100/.  a  year  for  his  subsistence,  and 
there's  20/.  for  him  for  his  present  supply  :  thus  he  is 
left  entirely  free,  either  to  comply  with  his  father,  or 
not  to  comply  with  him,  as  God  shall  please  to  in- 
fluence his  mind  ;  he  can  complain  of  no  force  or  ill 
usage  on  my  side. 

Da.  Indeed,  sir,  I  must  acknowledge  for  him,  it 
is  more  than  he  can  expect.  I'll  carry  him  the 
news,  and  remove  him  this  very  night,  for  he  will 
break  his  heart  if  he  stays  there  ;  he  reckons  that 
he  is  only  sent  into  an  hospital  :  but  whither  shall  I 
remove  him  ? 

Fa.  Wherever  he  will  go. 

Da.  Are  you  pleased,  sir,  that  I  shall  carry  him 
home  to  my  house  ? 

Fa.  I  will  direct  nothing  in  that. 

{She  goes  away,  to  return  to  her  brother,  and 
coming  up  to  him,  finds  him  on  the  bed.) 

Sist.  Brother !  what  are  you  not  well  ? 

Bro.  Never  worse,  body  and  mind. 

Sist.  Come,  will  you  get  up  ? 

Bro.  I  cannot  without  help  ;  I  am  an  emblem  of 
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mankind.  They  can  fall  when  they  will,  but  cannot 
rise  without  help. 

Sist.  Come,  I'll  help  you  up :  alas  !  you  are  no 
heavier  than  a  little  child.       {She  lifts  him  up.) 

Bro.  W ell,  have  you  seen  my  father  ? 

Sist  Dear  brother,  we  have  such  a  father  as  no 
children  in  the  world  but  us  could  ever  offend. 

Bro.  Why,  what  does  he  say  ? 

Sist.  He  is  very  angry  with  his  servant  for  treat- 
ing you  so  rudely,  and  bringing  you  up  to  the  door, 
and  will  turn  him  out  of  doors  for  it.  He  says  he 
ordered  no  such  thing,  and  that  you  may  not  lay 
anything  of  that  to  heart,  he  has  given  me  leave  to 
carry  you  away  from  hence,  where  I  will ;  or,  in 
short,  given  you  leave  to  remove  to  any  part  of  the 
town  where  you  please. 

Bro.  Sister,  I  am  willing  enough  to  construe 
everything  my  father  does  in  the  best  sense ;  but 
you  mistake  me,  the  servant  did  not  behave  rudely, 
nor  was  it  his  fault  that  I  was  brought  up  to  the 
door,  the  servant  only  did  his  message  :  it  was  the 
nature  of  the  message,  not  the  manner  of  it,  that 
was  my  surprise,  and  for  the  rest  it  was  only  casual 
or  providential.  The  way  I  know  lay  by  my  father's 
door,  and  the  coachman,  who  knew  nothing  of  it, 
drove  that  way  of  course.  But  it  is  the  matter  of 
the  message,  the  sending  me  hither  as  to  an  hos- 
pital, to  be  kept  in  sight  of  his  house,  and  not  ad- 
mitted till  I  had  performed  so  and  so. 

Sist.  Well,  brother,  however,  my  father  says  you 
quite  mistake  him.  He  says  he  should  have  been 
very  glad  your  own  inclinations  had  led  you  to  give 
him  the  satisfaction  which  he  thinks  is  your  debt, 
and  which  you  know  he  cannot  go  from,  that  he 
hoped  you  had  been  convinced  by  the  hand  of 
God  upon  you,  both  of  your  past  sin,  and  your 
present  duty ;  but  that  he  scorns  to  put  any  force 
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upon  you,  or  to  press  you  by  the  violence  of  your 
necessities  to  comply  with  him,  it  must  be  God's 
work,  or  it  can  be  no  satisfaction  to  him,  and  there- 
fore he  leaves  you  to  your  liberty. 

Bro.  What  does  my  father  call  liberty,  sister  ? 
He  leaves  me  to  my  liberty ;  that  is,  either  to  sub- 
mit or  starve  ;  come  on  my  knees  to  him,  or  beg. 
Is  this  leaving  me  to  my  liberty  ? 

Sist.  Dear  brother,  see  now  now  how  your  pas- 
sions and  impatience  misguide  you  ;  my  father  is 
none  of  those  tyrants  ;  he  says  he  hopes  God  may 
still  open  your  eyes,  that  repentance  is  God's  gift,  it 
is  not  in  his  power  to  force  it ;  that  however  you 
refuse  or  decline  your  duty  to  him,  he  will  do  his 
duty  to  you,  and  leave  the  issue  to  time  :  to  this 
purpose  he  will  allow  you  100/.  a  year  for  your 
handsome  subsistence,  and  has  sent  you  20/.  for 
your  present  supply ;  and  as  you  know  the  condi- 
tions of  reconciliation  to  your  father,  he  says  you 
have  the  keys  of  his  house,  and  the  key  of  his  affec- 
tions too  in  your  own  pocket ;  you  may  come  in 
when  you  please. 

Bro.  Did  my  father  say  all  this  ? 

Sist,  Yes,  indeed  ;  and  if  I  had  not  prevented 
him,  I  believe  he  would  have  come  and  told  you  so 
himself. 

Bro.  Why  did  you  hinder  him  ? 

Sist.  Why,  brother,  I  was  afraid  of  your  passions, 
lest  by  too  warm  expressions,  you  should  do  your- 
self a  prejudice,  and  lessen  that  affectionate  concern 
he  has  for  you  ;  I  know  the  different  influence  of 
words,  as  they  are  well  or  ill  placed. 

Bro.  I  am  easily  overcome  by  kindness,  never  by 
violence. 

Sist.  Will  you  not  allow  your  father  the  same 
effect  of  flesh  and  blood  ? 

Bro.  Had  my  father  come  hither  in  that  temper, 
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and  said  those  words  you  say  from  him,  I  should 
have  thrown  myself  at  his  feet  with  more  submis- 
sion than  he  can  expect. 

Sist.  Then  I  am  sorry  I  hindered  him  ;  I'll  go 
and  fetch  him  still. 

Bro.  No,  do  not  do  that,  I  cannot  promise  for 
myself  at  second-hand. 

Sist.  O  brother!  You  have  not  a  sense  of  the 
crime,  though  you  have  some  sense  of  the  kindness. 
I  hope  still,  time  may  open  your  eyes  ;  for  the  pre- 
sent I  would  be  glad  to  recover  your  spirits,  and 
cheer  your  thoughts  a  little,  that  you  may  consider 
things  with  more  composure  :  will  you  tell  me  what 
course  you  will  take  ? 

Bro.  Any  course  you  shall  direct,  only  to  remove 
me  from  this  place. 

Sist.  I  doubt  not  it  grieves  you  to  look  out  of  the 
back  window  and  see  your  father's  garden  gate. 

Bro.  Many  other  things  make  this  place  hateful 
to  me. 

Sist.  Come,  you  shall  go  home  with  me  to  my 
house ;  I  am  sure  my  dear  will  make  you  very  wel- 
come. 

She  takes  him  home  in  her  coach,  where  she  used 
him  with  all  the  kindness  and  tenderness  in  the 
world,  but  could  never  bring  him  to  any  sense  of  his 
duty  to  God  or  his  father  ;  after  some  time,  having 
still  his  allowance  from  his  father,  he  grew  melan- 
choly and  disturbed,  and  offered  two  or  three  times 
to  destroy  himself;  but  being  recovered  from  that, 
he  removed  from  his  sister's,  and  God  having  not 
pleased  to  grant  him  either  the  grace  of  repentance 
for  his  former  sins,  or  to  prevent  future,  he  fell  into 
an  extravagant  life,  ill  company,  and  drinking,  and 
died  in  a  miserable  condition,  atheistical  and  impe- 
nitent ;  havkrig  never  seen  his  father,  nor  so  much 
as  desiring  it,  till  on  his  death- bed,  being  delirious, 
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he  cried  out  for  his  father  !  his  father !  That  he  had 
abused  his  father,  and  begged  to  see  his  father,  that 
he  might  ask  him  forgiveness ;  but  he  died  before 
his  father,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  country,  could 
be  sent  for. 


THE  END  OF  VOL..  I. 
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VOLS.  I.  TO  XV.  ARE  ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 

THE  NOVELS 

AND 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS 

OF 

DANIEL  DE  FOE. 

WITH  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR,  LITERARY 
PREFACES  TO  THE  VARIOUS  PIECES,  ILLUSTRATIVE   NOTES,  ETC. 

BY  THE  LATE 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  OTHERS. 


It  has  long  been  one  of  the  greatest  reproaches  of 
our  national  literature,  that  it  contains  no  uniform 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  highly-gifted  Author  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Millions,  indeed,  who  have  been 
delighted  and  amused  by  this  wonderful  and  univer- 
sally-admired story,  are  even  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  the  same  writer  has  left  for  their  entertainment 
and  instruction,  numerous  other  pieces  of  fiction  and 
morality,  equally  amusing,  and  possessing,  from  the 
true  and  vivid  pictures  they  contain  of  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  still  higher 
claims  to  their  notice. 

The  only  attempt  that  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
bring  these  fictions  together,  is  the  edition  of  De 
Foe's  Novels,  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  twelve 
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volumes  ;  yet,  even  this,  (admirable  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  always  unsatisfactory,  from  its  incompleteness,) 
is  become  rare,  and  difficult  to  procure.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  feel  a  doubt  but  we  shall  be  well  en- 
couraged by  the  Public,  in  our  endeavour  to  carry 
nearer'  to  perfection  the  work  so  well  begun  by  the 
great  Modern  Novelist. 

What  we  propose  to  do  is : — 

First :  To  re-print  the  Novels  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
with  the  addition  of  all  those  omitted  by  him,  known  to  be 
De  Foe's. 

Secondly :  To  re- print,  uniformly  with  these,  a  selection  of 
the  most  interesting  and  standard  treatises  of  De  Foe,  in 
Theology,  Morals,  Politics,  Magic  and  Witchcraft 
Poetry,  &c. 

Thirdly :  To  prefix  the  Biographical  Memoir  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  and  to  retain  his  Literary  Prefaces,  Notes,  &c.  to 
the  pieces  contained  in  his  edition,  and  to  supply  them, 
as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  to  the  remainder. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the  work  will  be 
correctly  and  elegantly  printed  by  Mr.  Taxboys,  of 
Oxford,  with  a  new  type  expressly  cast  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  that  by  a  discreet  economy,  without  any  sacri- 
fice of  elegance,  each  volume  will  contain  nearly 
two  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition ;  that  the  entire 
collection  will  form  about  eighteen  volumes  in  small 
octavo  ;  and  that,  for  the  convenience  of  all  parties, 
it  will  be  published  in  monthly  volumes  at  5  s.  each, 
neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  publication : — 

VOL. 

1  &  2.  Life  of  the  Author.  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

3.  Life,  Adventures,  and  Piracies  of  Captain 
Singleton. 

4.  The  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  M.  Flanders 

5.  Life  and  Adventures  of  Colonel  Jack. 

6.  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier. 
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7.  Voyage  Round  the  World,  by  a  Course  never 
sailed  before. 

8.  Carleton's   Memoirs.      Life  of  Mrs.  Davies, 

COMMONLY  CALLED  "  MOTHER  ROSS." 

9.  History  of  the  Plague.    The  Consolidator. 

10.  History  of  the  Devil.  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal. 

11.  The  Fortunate  Mistress  ;  or,  Life  of  Roxana. 

12.  System  of  Magic,  and  History  of  the  Black  Art. 

13.  Secrets  of  the  Invisible  World,  and  History  of 
Apparitions. 

14.  Religious  Courtship. 

15  &  16.  The  Family  Instructor. 
17  &  18.  The  Complete  Tradesman. 

19.  Life  of  Duncan  Campbell. 

20.  Miscellaneous    Pieces   in   Prose   and  Verse, 
not  of  a  temporary  or  local  character. 


TESTIMONIES  IN  FAVOUR  OF  DANIEL  DE  FOE. 

"A  complete  list  of  De  Foe's  works,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
of  the  late  George  Chalmers,  has  not  yet  been  procured,  and  a  perfect 
collection,  even  of  such  books  as  he  is  well  known  to  have  written,  can 
scarce  be  procured,  even  by  the  most  active  bibliomaniac.  All,  even 
the  meanest  of  his  compositions,  have  something  in  them  to  distinguish 
them  as  the  works  of  an  extraordinary  man." — Walter  Scott. 

"  He  must  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  ablest,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
most  captivating,  writers,  of  which  this  island  can  boast." — Chalmers. 

"  As  a  writer  of  fiction,  whether  we  consider  the  originality  of  his 
genius,  the  simplicity  of  his  design,  or  the  utility  of  his  moral,  De  Foe 
is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  stand  in  the  foremost  ground.  That 
his  inventive  powers  were  of  the  first  order  no  one  can  doubt ;  nor  that 
he  possessed  the  art,  above  most  other  men,  of  infusing  into  his  perform- 
ances all  the  genuine  pathos  of  nature,  without  the  least  apparent  effort 
or  exaggeration." — Wilson. 

"  The  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was  an  Englishman,  and  one  of 
those  Englishmen  who  make  us  proud  of  the  name." — Edinburgh 
Review,  xxiv.  321. 

**  Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  De  Foe's  history  of 
that  great  calamity  (the  Plague) — a  work  in  which  fabulous  incidents 
and  circumstances  are  combined  with  authentic  narratives,  with  an  art 
and  verisimilitude  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  been  able  to  commu- 
nicate to  fiction." — Edin.  Rev.  xxvi.  401. 

"  De  Foe  visited  Scotland  about  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  anecdotes  concerning  this  unhappy  period,  must  have  been 
peculiarly  interesting  to  a  man  of  his  liveliness  of  imagination,  who  ex- 
celled all  others  in  dramatizing  a  story,  and  presenting  it  in  actual 
speech  and  action  before  the  reader." — Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xvi.  454. 

"  Few  men  have  been  more  accurate  observers  of  life  and  manners, 
and  of  the  mechanism  of  society,  than  De  Foe."—  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  xxiv.  361. 
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TESTIMONIES  IN  FAVOUR  OF  DANIEL  DE  FOE. 

"For  our  part,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  bustle  and  cares  of  middle 
age,  the  mere  mention  of  our  author's  name  falls  upon  us  as  cool  and 

refreshing  as  a  drop  of  rain  in  the  hot  and  parched  midday  

We  are  compelled  to  regard  him  as  a  phenomenon  ;  and  to  consider 
his  genius  as  something  rare  and  curious,  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
to  any  class  whatever.  Throughout  the  ample  stores  of  fiction  in  which 
our  literature  abounds,  more  than  that  of  any  other  people,  there  are  no 
works  which  at  all  resemble  his,  either  in  the  design  or  execution. 
Without  any  precursor  in  the  strange  and  unwonted  path  he  chose,  and 
without  a  follower,  he  spun  his  web  of  coarse  but  original  materials, 
which  no  mortal  had  ever  thought  of  using  before  ;  and  when  he  had 
done,  it  seems  as  though  he  had  snapped  the  thread,  and  conveyed  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  imitation.  To  have  a  numerous  train  of  followers 
is  usually  considered  as  adding  to  the  reputation  of  a  writer  :  it  is  a  pecu- 
liar honour  to  De  Foe  that  he  had  none.  Wherever  he  has  stolen  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  wherever  the  vigour  and  freshness  of 

nature  are  apparent,  there  he  is  inaccessible  to  imitation  In 

the  fictions  of  De  Foe  we  meet  with  nothing  that  is  artificial,  or  that 
does  not  breathe  the  breath  of  life."— Retrospective  Review. 

"  De  Foe's  Novels,  in  spite  of  much  improbability,  have  been  oftener 
taken  for  true  narratives  than  any  fictions  that  ever  were  composed." — 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxiv.  361. 

"  While  all  ages  and  descriptions  of  people  hang  delighted  over 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  we  trust  while  the  world 
lasts,  how  few  comparatively  will  bear  to  be  told,  that  there  exist  other 
fictions  narratives  by  the  same  writer,  four  of  them  at  least  of  no  infe- 
rior interest :  Roxana — Singleton — Moll  Flanders — Colonel  Jack — are  all 
genuine  offspring  of  the  same  father.  An  unpractised  midwife  would 
swear  to  the  nose,  lip,  forehead,  and  eye  of  every  one  of  them !  They 
are  in  their  way  as  full  of  incident,  and  some  of  them  every  bit  as 
romantic." — Charles  Lamb. 

"  We  would  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in  no  other  book  of  fiction 
where  the  lives  of  such  characters  are  described,  is  guilt  and  delinquency 
made  less  seductive,  or  the  suffering  made  more  closely  to  follow  the 
commission,  or  the  penitence  more  earnest  or  more  bleeding,  or  the 
intervening  flashes  of  religious  visitation,  upon  the  rude  uninstructed 
soul,  more  meltingly  and  fearfully  painted." — The  same. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  contend  for  anything  like  the  same  merit  (as, 
in  Crusoe)  in  Moll  Flanders,  Captain  Singleton,  Colonel  Jack,  and 
Roxana  ;  yet  it  is,  in  part,  of  the  same  description.    We  advert  to  the 
singular  truth  and  correctness  of  the  individual  portraiture.  Whether 
it  is  possible  to  benefit  the  world  by  veritable  likenesses  of  harlots, 
pirates,  and  sharpers,  may  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  something  to  have  them 
exhibited  in  their  native  deformity,  without  being  sentimentalized  into 
Gunlares,  Conrades,  and  interesting  enfans  perdus  of  that  Byronic 
j  description.    Whatever  caveat  may  be  entered  against  these  productions, 
j  that  first-rate  sign  of  genius,  the  power  of  imagining  a  character  within 
j  a  certain  range  of  existence,  and  throwing  into  it  the  breath  of  life  and 
individualization,  was  a  pre-eminent  mental  characteristic  of  De  Foe." 
—  Westminster  Review,  vol.  xiii.  69,  &c. 
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